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Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those 
noble  AndreanSy  who  in  large  num- 
bers served  their  King  and  Country 
in  two  Great  Wars  and  of  whom 
many  lie  buried  in  a  foreign  land. 


PRCrACC 


It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I  have  ventured  to 
facihtate  the  pubhcation  of  a  selection  of  Chapel  ad- 
dresses to  my  boys,  delivered  over  the  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  of  my  Headmastership.  I  now  accede  to  the 
request  of  many  Old  Boys  and  act  on  the  urging  of 
interested  friends  who,  knowing  something  of  their  con- 
tents, feel  that  the  publication  should  take  place.  May 
some  good  be  accomphshed  as  they  go  to  a  wider  circle. 

Looking  back  I  realize  that  the  Chapel  service,  though 
fraught  with  responsibility,  oflFers  much  joy  to  the  Head- 
master who  loves  his  boys. 


D.  B.  M. 
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THE  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 

"O  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is 
committed  to  thy  trust." 

I  Tim.  6:20 

OUR  friends  who  are  here  this  afternoon  to  join  with 
us  in  reverent  observance  of  the  special  services  of 
the  day  will  not  be  surprised  that  the  sermon  of  the 
Headmaster  is  addressed  more  directly  to  his  boys  than 
to  those  others  whose  presence  indicates  their  loyal 
attachment  to  a  school,  which  is  conscientiously  striving 
to  increase  her  effectiveness  in  contributing  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  worth  while  manhood  in  this  young  country, 
herself  but  on  the  threshold  of  achievement.  Those 
responsible  for  the  welfare  and  conduct  of  St.  Andrew's 
College  realize  that  it  is  upon  the  character  and  virility 
of  the  manhood  of  her  individual  citizens  that  the  per- 
formances of  a  state  must  rest,  and  have  given  of  their 
efforts  and  resources  with  the  sincere  desire  that  the 
School  may  contribute  something  worth  while  to  the 
character  of  Canadian  citizenship. 

To  our  visitors,  then,  I  make  no  apology  for  regarding 
the  boys  of  the  school  as  the  primary  charge  on  such  a 
day  as  this.  I  can  but  state  die  fact  that,  since  for  so 
many  years  has  Andreanic  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
term)  responsibility  been  mine,  I  feel  the  call  of  the 
boys  for  consideration.  So  much  of  opportunity  has  been 
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given  me  in  St.  Andrews  College  that  there  remains 
mibroken,  even  by  death,  the  link  of  affection  and  attach- 
ment for  all  those  noble  youths  whose  names  we  have 
heard  to-day,  as  well  as  for  the  hundreds  of  others  who 
served  so  faithfully  with  them  in  that  stupendous 
struggle,  which  already  is  but  a  page  of  history  to  the 
modern  school  boy. 

Poignant  memories  of  many  fruitful  and  arduous  years 
crowd  upon  me  as  the  School  reverently  bows  its  head 
to  receive  this  crown  "of  the  House  of  God  in  our  midst." 
Dominant,  but  not  aggressive,  in  its  position,  facing  us 
and  present  with  us  in  our  daily  tasks,  with  the  finger 
of  hope  pointing  heavenward,  there  can  not  help  but  be 
a  quiet  influence  impelling  us  to  better  things.  As  the 
spire  directs  the  eye  to  issues  above  so  are  we  reminded 
that  the  aspirations  of  the  individual,  although  they  may 
never  be  fully  realized  in  this  world,  must  lead  him  to 
higher  rungs  on  the  ladder  of  achievement. 

On  all  of  us,  who  live,  work  and  serve  in  this  place, 
a  trust  of  no  mean  significance  is  laid  this  day;  and  thus 
to  boys  and  self  I  am  constrained  to  speak  from  the 
words  of  the  great  Apostle  addressed  to  Timothy,  his 
young  son  of  the  Spirit,  when  mindful  of  that  youth's 
great  responsibility  he  v^ites,  "O  Timothy,  keep  that 
which  is  committed  to  thy  trust."  Or,  as  it  is  in  the 
original,  "Guard  that  which  is  laid  dovm  beside  thee." 

Further  light  on  what  was  in  the  Apostle's  mind  is 
evident  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  succeeding  chapter 
where,  using  much  the  same  language,  he  states  his  own 
confidence  Qiat  God  will  keep  that  which  he  (Paul)  had 
committed  to  His  trust,  and  in  the  keeping  would  bring 
it  to  a  happy  issue,  presewing  it  unimpaired,  keeping  it 
safe  from  being  lost  or  perishing. 

In  the  injunction  *1ceep'*,  or  as  I  prefer  to  translate  it, 
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"guard  witli  the  fruition  of  happy  issue'',  there  is  a 
demand  for  a  definite  attitude  towards  Hfe.  There  is  a 
sense  of  action,  of  alertness,  as  well  as  of  quiet  watch- 
fulness. There  is  a  definite  warning  against  taking  any- 
thing for  granted.  We  must  be  on  guard.  We  are  called 
upon  to  live,  not  to  exist.  There  is  here  the  steadfastness, 
the  immobility  of  the  mountain  which,  resting  on  stable 
foundations,  stands  guardian  of  the  valleys  of  life  which 
radiate  from  it.  And,  there  is  also  the  sure  and  swift 
action  of  the  true  warrior  who  is  quick  to  move  in  defence 
of  his  charge  when  occasion  demands.  The  injunction 
involves  the  watchful  eye,  the  thoughtful  mind,  the 
heroic  soul,  the  indomitable  spirit,  the  vigorous  body, 
the  generous  vision  of  the  true  knight.  For,  with  such 
a  charge  to  keep  we  can  not  enter  the  lists  of  life  with 
thoughts  of  self  alone. 

This  is  the  position  in  which  we,  boys  and  masters, 
find  ourselves  to-day  as,  surrounded  by  our  old  boys  and 
well-wishers,  we  receive  tliis  magnificent  gift, — the  House 
of  God  in  our  midst, — and,  as  we  accept,  hold  in  reverent 
memory  those  gallant  Andreans  of  an  earlier  day,  who 
at  the  call  of  duty  gave  their  all. 

I  know  that  this  new  possession  is  a  source  of  both  joy 
and  pride  to  those  of  us  who  live,  and  labour,  and  play 
in  this  school;  and  that  we  are  conscious  of  enjoying  a 
real  privilege  as  we  contemplate  its  presence  in  our  midst. 
But,  it  were  well  to  remind  ourselves  that,  as  to  the 
thoughtful  man  all  privileges  carry  with  them  consequent 
responsibilities,  so  the  acceptance  of  this  chapel  implies 
that  in  our  lives  here  we  give  back  fulfilled  the  possibi- 
lities of  promise  that  are  in  the  gift  which  we  receive. 
There  is  that  committed  to  our  trust  which  we  must 
keep.  There  is  demanded  of  us  Andreans,  here  and  now, 
a  definite  attitude  of  guardianship  towards  life,  since  the 
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very  facts  of  the  situation  enjoin  us  to  guard  a  trust, 
which  this  day  is  committed  to  our  keeping;  and  the 
guerdon  must  be  so  discharged  by  the  masters  and  older 
boys,  who  lead  in  this  place,  that  those  who  are  yoimger 
and  will  follow  us  may  in  their  turn  hand  on  a  Christian 
tradition  to  their  successors.  There  is  demanded  of  all 
of  us  both  a  quiescent  and  active  guardianship  of  a  trust 
which  is  twofold  in  implication,  in  virtue  of  the  nature  of 
the  gift.  For  this  is  a  Memorial  Chapel,  and  it  is  the 
House  of  God  in  our  midst. 

Reminded,  as  we  shall  always  be,  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  Memorial  Chapel,  there  is  laid  dovm  beside  us  for 
happy  memory,  not  merely  the  names  of  those  Old  Boys 
which  are  recorded  here,  but  the  solemn  duty  of  evi- 
dencing in  our  own  daily  lives  those  qualities  of  character 
towards  which  their  action  points  the  finger  of  understand- 
ing. We  celebrate  here  to-day  not  the  glamour  of  military 
movement,  not  the  noise  of  battle,  not  the  victories  of 
war.  There  is  rather  in  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful  the 
contemplation  of  the  cost  of  it  all,  the  tragedy  of  sacrifice 
and  the  suffering  which  always  follows  the  efforts  of 
foolish  man  to  settle  his  differences  with  his  fellows  by 
mere  force.  We  worship  and  commemorate  to-day  in  the 
pious  hope  that  there  will  be  no  more  war. 

Think  you  that  nine  hundred  of  your  predecessors  in 
this  school  went  joyou^sly  and  thoughtlessly  into  the 
great  struggle  of  1914-1918?  Far  from  it.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  greet  most  of  these  boys  before  they  went 
away,  and  to  receive  hundreds  of  letters  a  year  from  the 
front,  as,  though  often  wearied,  they  held  on  under  great 
strain.  I  know  that  for  the  most  part  they  went  realizing 
that  it  was  an  arduous  and  distasteful  task  which  faced 
them;  but  there  was  tlie  call  of  duty  and  they  answered 
it.  The  bugle  sounded  the  note  to  fall  in,  and,  dropping 
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their  tools  of  ordinary  life,  they  offered  their  all  in  res- 
ponse to  the  call,  while  in  their  service  they  displayed 
those  heroic  qualities  of  persistence,  endurance,  courage, 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  unselfishness,  which  enabled 
them  and  their  fellows  finally  to  win  through.  We  do 
well  to  record  in  this  place  the  names  of  those  who  were 
called  upon  to  give  their  all,  even  life  itself;  but  we  shall 
ever  hold  in  cherished  regard  also  those  who,  having 
striven  and  endured,  were  spared  to  return.  For  even 
to  them,  because  of  those  four  terrible  years,  life  can 
never  be  quite  what  it  might  have  been. 

This  trust,  then,  our  Old  Boys  by  their  action  lay  upon 
us  this  day,  with  the  injunction  tliat  we  not  only  cherish 
for  ourselves  but  pass  on  to  succeeding  generations  the 
high  tradition  of  readiness  at  the  call  of  duty,  of  pos- 
session of  persistence,  endurance,  courage,  buoyancy  of 
spirit,  and  unselfishness  as  qualities  of  individual 
character.  After  all,  life  is  a  great  struggle,  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  war,  and  if  one  is  to  amount  to  anything,  he 
must  seek  to  possess  both  quiet  and  heroic  virtues  of 
character  lest  he  fall  by  the  way. 

Thus  by  their  deeds  these  Old  Boys  though  dead  vet 
speak.  Thus  by  their  sacrifice  tliey  point  to  higher  things. 
God  forbid  that  in  the  presence  of  this  Memorial  any  of 
us  should  be  recreant  to  the  trust  the  dead  leave  to  us 
who  live. 

The  other  element  in  the  trust  instituted  to-day  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  this  Chapel  stands  amongst  us 
as  the  House  of  God.  It  is  to  be  our  special  place  of 
worship,  and  yet  I  would  not  have  you  think  that 
thoughts  of  God  and  deeds  for  God  are  to  be  reserved  for 
this  place  alone.  If  we  have  any  sense  of  Christian  faith 
at  all  we  surely  realize  that  all  life  has  to  do  with  God. 
Our  recognition  of  His  sovereignty,  our  dependence  upon 
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His  Fatherhood,  our  faith  in  His  love  should  enter  into 
all  our  life  here,  whatever  our  house,  wherever  our  class- 
room, or  wherever  our  play  field.  To  fail  to  live  under 
the  recognition  of  this  profound  truth  is  to  miss  the 
greatest  privilege  that  life  will  ever  offer;  for  it  is  to 
cast  lightly  aside  that  which,  if  taken  into  our  possession, 
will  bring  depth  of  soul,  tranquillity  of  mind,  strength  of 
action  and  richness  of  achievement  beyond  our  dreams. 

This  chapel,  standing  in  our  midst,  with  its  spire  point- 
ing heavenward,  is  a  silent  witness  to  the  great  verities 
of  life.  The  search  for  intellectual  development  and 
material  welfare  is  a  most  legitimate  quest  for  any  human 
being,  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  there  will  be 
laid  in  this  school  wise  foundation  for  the  successful  rear- 
ing of  individual  superstructure  in  these  respects.  But, 
there  are  more  important  issues  in  life  than  mere  deve- 
lopment of  mind,  and  acquisition  of  wealth.  There  are 
the  things  of  the  soul,  and,  as  is  the  soul  of  a  boy,  so  will 
be  his  use  of  those  powers  of  mind,  of  body,  and  of 
possessions  which  will  ultimately  be  his  in  the  great 
adventure  of  life.  On  the  manner  of  their  use  will  depend 
not  only  his  own  happiness  in  time  and  in  eternity,  but 
his  very  usefulness  to  himself,  to  his  fellows,  and  to  his 
God. 

Born  in  the  human  soul  there  has  always  been  a  long- 
ing for  union  with  the  Great  Spirit  who  gave  it  life. 
Philosophers  have  called  it  the  search  for  the  highest 
good.  Call  it  what  you  will,  until  that  yearning  is  grati- 
fied there  can  be  no  lasting  peace,  no  real  sense  of  satis- 
faction for  the  individual.  We  may  wallow  in  the  mire 
of  materialism,  or  soar  in  the  heights  of  intellectualism, 
experiencing  a  passing  satisfaction  of  the  moment,  but 
thoughtful  humanity  has  learned  that  the  sense  of  lasting 
contentment  is  not  found  in  either  of  these.  The  truth 
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is  that  it  is  union  with  God  we  need,  and  until  we  attain 
it  satisfaction  can  not  be  ours.  Here  we  come  to  the  deep 
things  of  hfe.  I  would  not  have  you  worry  much  about 
such  verities  at  your  age,  but  I  would  impress  upon  your 
mind  and  soul  that  it  is  to  the  great  truth  of  Gods 
sovereignty  and  God's  fatherly  love  that  this  Chapel 
silently  points  as  it  stands  in  our  midst,  verily  touching, 
as  it  does,  our  hours  of  work,  our  hours  of  play,  and  our 
hours  of  sleep. 

Well  may  we  heed  the  counsel  of  the  Apostle  to  guard 
that  which  is  committed  to  our  trust,  that  faith  in  God, 
that  reverence  for  His  majesty,  that  strife  for  His  cause, 
which  is  symbolized  by  this  House  of  Worship  which 
to-day  is  given  over  to  us.  Reverently  and  humbly  may 
we  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "God  is  in  the  midst  of  her, 
she  shall  not  be  moved".  But,  daily  mindful  of  our  trust, 
we  must  never  forget  that  where  God  dwells  there  can 
be  no  unclean  thing;  and  that  His  city  must  ever  be  a 
city  of  truth,  for  thus  saith  the  Prophets. 

Let  us,  then,  accept  our  trust  in  reverent  humility, 
praying  God  that  He  uphold  us  in  our  efforts  to  be  true 
soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  true  Knights  of  the  Cross,  in  our 
very  important  life  here,  in  order  that  there  may  be  truly 
laid  foundations  for  such  knightly  conduct  in  those  future 
struggles,  which  we  must  face  in  the  greater  world  out- 
side. 
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RESPONSIBILITY 

"Rejoice,  O  young  tnan  in  thy 
yotcth;  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee 
in  the  days  of  thy  youth;  and  walk 
in  the  ways  of  thine  heaH  and  in  the 
sight  of  thine  eyes:  but  know  thou 
that  for  all  these  things  God  will 
bring  thee  into  judgment." 

EccLES.  11:9 

"Thou  couldest  have  no  'power  at 
all  against  me  except  it  were  given 
thee  from  above." 

John  19:11 

"Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heaiiily  ~ 
as  to  the  Lord  and  not  unto  men." 

Col.  3:23 

TO-NIGHT  I  ask  your  attention  to  a  consideration  of  a 
subject,  understanding  of  v^hich  will  do  much  to  in- 
duce steadiness  in  your  life,  as  well  as  to  produce  real 
worth  in  your  activities,  whether  they  be  those  of  work  or 
play.  It  is  that  of  responsibility.  We  must  have  a  sense  of 
responsibility  if  we  are  to  live  in  the  best  meaning  of 
the  term.  This  sense  of  responsibility  must  ent^r  into  om* 
lives  daily,  into  our  thoughts,  words  and  actions  if  we 
would  make  the  best  of,  and  do  the  best  with,  that  which 
may  be  ours.  The  lack  of  this  sense  has  led  many  a  man 
to  failure  and  brought  down  upon  his  head  not  only 
collapse  of  worldly  aSairs  and  hatred  of  his  fellows,  but 
also  the  gnawing  sense  of  a  duty  left  undone,  a  charge 
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unkept.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  sleeping  on  sentry  duty 
in  civil  Hf e  as  well  as  in  military,  when  the  enemy  is  near 
and  the  failure  of  the  sentry  may  mean  the  defeat  of  an 
army.  If  we  would  be  alert  and  wakeful,  we  must  culti- 
vate the  sense  of  responsibility. 

I  have  chosen  to  connect  my  subject  with  the  three 
texts  read  because  each  has  a  suggestion  of  its  own  which 
may  help  us  to  understand  something  of  the  subject, 
and  may  help  us  to  realize  something  of  the  importance 
to  us  of  going  about  the  business  of  daily  life  with  a 
sense  of  responsibihty. 

Now  what  is  the  inherent  meaning  of  this  word  res- 
ponsibility? For  we  must  not  use  the  term  without 
understanding.  It  is  the  condition  of  being  responsible. 
The  word  comes  from  two  Latin  words:  re,  back,  and 
spondeo,  I  give  promise,  or  I  promise.  It,  therefore,  means 
to  give  the  promise  back,  to  give  satisfaction,  to  make 
good.  So  thus  when  we  are  responsible  we  are  in  the 
position  of  being  called  upon  to  give  satisfaction,  to  make 
good.  We  are  liable  to  be  called  to  account. 

Men  are  in  this  condition  daily  toward  each  other  and 
toward  God.  They  are  called  upon  to  give  back  the 
promise,  the  thing  which  might  be  expected,  and  to  give 
it  back  fulfilled.  Is  this  not  true  of  yomselves?  Uncon- 
sciously, it  is  what  you  are  demanding  of  each  other  in 
daily  life,  and  you  are  judging,  one  the  other,  according 
to  success  or  failure  in  this  very  regard. 

There  are  things  in  this  life  for  which  we  must  answer. 
We  all  have  opportunities,  which  demand  an  account  of 
theii'  use.  Most  men  occupy  positions  in  which  they  must 
at  least  try  to  make  good.  Ltfe  continually  demands  that 
we  give  the  promise  back  and  that  we  give  it  back  ful- 
filled, the  promise  of  the  possibility  that  is  in  the  thing 
itself  and  in  ourselves.   Do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
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thinking  that  you  are  in  tliis  life  only  to  get  something 
out  of  it,  to  succeed  in  business  or  in  profession.  You 
are  here  to  perform.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  can  only  get 
by  giving.  The  truth  is  we  are  on  sentry  duty  and  we 
must  be  alert.  Some  of  the  things  for  which  we  are 
responsible  our  first  text  indicates.  "Rejoice,  O  young 
man  in  thy  youth;  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth;  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart 
and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes:  but  know  thou  that  for 
all  these  things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment.'' 

These  words  are  written  by  the  wise  man.  They  cdme 
from  the  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Jews.  They  emanate 
from  the  philosophy  of  experience.  To  what  do  they 
refer?  They  bring  to  mind  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  the 
pulsations  of  life,  which  are  in  the  young,  the  feeling  of 
strength,  of  ability  to  do.  They  point  to  the  powers  of 
accomplishment  and  ability  to  endure,  to  the  capacity 
for  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  life,  which  is  the  possession 
of  youth.  The  reference  is  to  youth  s  heedlessness  of  the 
future,  when  the  present  seems  to  count  for  so  much, 
to  be  all,  when  the  very  vitality  of  young  life  makes  us 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  some  day  the  strength  must 
depart  and  the  will  to  do  will  not  be  followed  by  the 
deed,  because  of  sheer  weakness.  We  forget  that  some 
day  both  capacity  anad  opportunity  will  have  left  us. 
Hence  the  words  of  warning.  The  foundation  must  be 
laid  carefully.  Be  not  carried  away,  then,  by  the  vagaries 
of  an  imdisciplined  heart,  by  the .  mere  feelings  of  the 
moment.  Walk  not  at  the  direction  of  an  untrained  eye, 
for  as  you  lay  foundations  now  so  must  you  build.  Man 
seldom  gets  an  opportunity  to  lay  life's  foundations  a 
second  time. 

God  will  bring  you  into  judgment,  says  the  wise  man. 
This  comes  about  in  the  first  place  by  the  sheer  inabiHty 
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in  later  life  to  do  what  you  would  because  of  carelessness 
now;  and  in  the  second  place  by  the  searching  of  His 
eye  when  in  the  great  day  we  stand  before  Him.  It  is 
a  warning  to  be  careful  of  the  present  because  of  res- 
ponsibility to  God.  The  opportunities  of  your  daily  life, 
your  influence,  your  personality,  all  that  makes  you  lov- 
able, the  cleanness  of  your  vitality,  your  popularity, — 
let  me  ask  you  solemnly.  What  are  you  doing  with  these? 
Do  you  remember  that  for  all  these  things  God  will 
bring  thee  into  judgment? 

The  second  text  throws  another  light  on  responsibility. 

"Thou  couldst  have  no  power  at  all  against  me  except 
it  were  given  thee  from  above." 

Pilate  was  irritated  because  Christ  met  his  questions 
with  silence.  He  asks  Jesus  if  he  does  not  know  that  he 
has  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  him.  Christ's  answer 
is  given  at  once  and  it  is  a  word  of  advice.  It  sounds  a 
call  to  humility,  to  recognition  of  a  higher  power.  It 
carries  an  admonition  to  earnestness  in  the  discharge  of 
daily  duty,  because  someone  else  gave  the  power  and 
Pilate  must  account  for  his  use  of  it.  Pilate  was  at  his 
business  when  he  sat  on  the  judgment  throne.  It  was 
part  of  his  duty  to  administer  justice.  Therefore,  I  find 
in  this  second  text  a  word  of  counsel  to  us,  to  have  a 
sense  of  responsibility  as  we  go  about  our  daily  affairs, 
as  we  do  the  things  each  day  s  duty  calls  for. 

You  will  find  this  daily  call  for  a  sense  of  responsibilty 
in — 

1.  That  charge  which  is  given  you  to  keep  now. 

(a)  As  to  school  work,  be  not  found  wanting  in 
doing  your  best.  This  is  Christianity. 

(b)  As  to  athletic  activities,  whether  you  play  in 
practice  or  in  a  match,  the  other  boys  expect 
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tliat  you  will  be  serious  in  endeavouring  to  do 
your  best. 

(c)  In  your  Prefectship  or  Librarianship,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  you  will  give  the  promise  back 
fulfilled. 

(d)  As  to  office  in  any  of  the  school  organizations, 
even  if  only  a  committeeman,  you  are  respon- 
sible to  the  boys  and  to  tlie. school;  responsible 
to  yourself  for  your  development;  responsible 
to  God  for  the  use  of  your  talents  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

2.  You  will  find  it  in  the  call  to  unexpected  duties  that 
circumstances  may  force  upon  your  attention.  It  may 
be  given  to  you  to  stop  a  wrong,  or  untangle  a  knotted 
thread  in  a  life  that  has  crossed  yours. 

3.  You  will  find  much  opportunity  in  the  larger 
charges  that  will  be  given  you  in  later  life.  These  may  be 
the  trusts  which  men  will  repose  in  you,  or  directorships 
which  may  be  yours.  In  accepting  these  remember  your 
responsibility  to  God  and  man.  Accept  no  ofiice  and  con- 
tinue in  no  trust  if  you  have  not  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. It  is  the  lack  of  this  sense  that  causes  disaster. 

Finally,  the  summation  of  the  whole  matter  you  will 
find  in  our  third  text. 

"Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily  as  to  the  Lord 
and  not  as  unto  men." 

Your  heart  is  the  very  mainspring  of  your  being. 
Through  it  pulsates  the  blood  that  gives  you  life.  So  tliat 
when  you  are  doing  the  thing  'lieartily"  you  are  putting 
the  best  of  yourself  into  the  performance.  It  is  this 
attitude  towards  the  calls  of  life  which  brings  achieve- 
ment and  it  indicates  a  sense  of  responsibility.  We  must 
continually  remind  ourselves  that  if  the  thing  is  not 
worth  doing  well  it  is  not  worth  doing  at  all. 
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Finally,  the  deed  is  to  be  done  "as  unto  the  Lord". 
He  is  the  one  true  judge,  who  knows  all  things  and  tries 
all  things.  He  is  the  one  who  can  not  be  deceived,  and 
His  attitude  is  one  of  loving  concern,  if  we  only  have 
faith  to  realize  it. 
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SOBER  SHORT  SIGHTEDNESS 

"Take,  therefore,  no  thought  for  to- 
morrow; for  the  morrow  shall  take 
thought  for  the  things  of  itself.  Suffi- 
cient unto  the  day  is  the  trouble 
thereof." 

Mat.  6:34 

AT  FIRST  sight  this  would  seem  peculiar  doctrine.  Are 
we  to  understand  that  Christ  is  advising  men  to  lead 
a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  to  live  only  in  the  present,  to 
make  no  provision  for  the  future?  If  so,  is  he  not  con- 
tradicting the  evidence  of  experience?  For  example,  if 
we  thought  only  of  the  present  and  gave  no  attention  to 
the  future  what  a  zigzag  course  of  unaccomplishment 
most  of  life  would  be.  How  would  a  General  wage  a 
successful  campaign  if  he  did  not  first  engage  in  careful 
preparation?  Where  would  be  the  success  of  a  hockey 
team  without  preliminary  practice?  How  would  the 
prize  be  won  without  preliminary  study?  What  manner 
of  entry  would  there  be  on  a  University  course  without 
preliminary  preparation?  What  would  become  of  the 
building  up  of  a  business  if  the  management  did  not 
exercise  foresight?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  one  of  tlie  demands 
that  life  makes  of  men  is  that  they  do  take  thought  for 
the  morrow? 

What  then  does  Christ  mean?  If  we  remind  ourselves 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  translated  'thought'  we 
obtain  some  light.  It  means  'solicitous  thought',  'undue 
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thought'.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Christ  says  take  not  undue, 
or  anxious  thought'  for  to-morrow.  Moreover,  the  con- 
text shows  that  he  was  addressing  men  who  were  taking 
anxious  thought  for  the  morrow,  so  much  so  that  they 
were  neglecting  the  present.  In  anxiety  for  the  morrow 
they  were  losing  the  advantages  of  to-day. 

It  is  not  foresight,  but  foreboding,  that  he  is  warning 
them  against.  These  are  two  very  different  things,  and 
quite  opposed  to  each  other.  "The  more  a  man  looks 
forward  in  the  exercise  of  foresight  the  less  he  does  so 
in  the  exercise  of  foreboding." 

The  counsel  then  is  "take  not  undue,  anxious  thought 
for  the  morrow." 

There  are  two  kinds  of  people  who  take  no  thought 
for  to-morrow.  Some  there  are  who  are  without  anxiety 
because  of  frivolity,  lightness  of  character.  They  are  too 
careless,  too  light  in  weight  to  feel  anxiety.  They  live 
through  to-day  as  if  there  would  never  be  a  to-morrow.  To 
such  the  present  is  everything,  and  the  future  is  of  no 
consideration. 

To  one  in  this  class,  Christ's  advice  must  sound  some- 
what ironical  in  tone.  It  is  as  if  fun  were  being  poked 
at  him.  He  is  told  to  take  no  undue  thought  for  the 
future  when  he  has  never  thought  of  it  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  without  undue 
thought  for  the  morrow  because  of  their  consistent  faith 
and  trust  in  God.  They  have  "sought  first  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  His  righteousness",  and  they  know  that  all 
other  necessary  things  will  be  added  unto  them.  They 
know  that  if  to-day  is  used,  to-morrow  with  its  issues 
will  be  safe  in  the  hand  of  God.  They  are  free  from  care 
for  to-morrow,  because  they  are  exercising  care  to-day. 

The  truth  is  that  we  need  not  worry  ourselves  as  to 
the  use  of  to-morrow  once  we  have  developed  the  habit 
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of  using  to-day.  It  is  just  as  we  use  to-day  that  we  will 
find  ourselves  ready  to  discharge  the  duties,  to  seize  the 
opportunities,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  to-morrow.  There 
is  a  very  practical  reason  why  we  should  learn  to  use 
to-day  and  not  worry  about  to-morrow.  For,  it  is  only 
as  we  do  so  that  to-morrow  finds  us  competent,  efficient 
and  capable  of  both  work  and  enjoyment.  Let  me  tell 
you  that  one  of  life's  no  mean  pleasures  is  a  justifiable 
sense  of  competency,  efficiency  and  capability.  Days  are 
happy  when  we  are  conscious  of  our  power  to  perform, 
and  most  unhappy  when  we  feel  that  this  power  is  want- 
ing. However,  Christ  gives  us  a  better  and  higher  motive 
than  the  mere  practical  one.  He  seeks  to  base  our  free- 
dom from  foreboding  on  faith  in  God.  Why  should  the 
Christian  worry?  It  is  for  him  to  do  his  best  as  occasion 
demands  and  leave  the  rest  to  an  Omnipotent  and  Omni- 
scient God. 

Christ  was  addressing  men  who  might  well  be  excused 
for  possessing  anxiety  as  to  to-morrow.  They  were  faced 
with  the  daily  demand  for  food  and  clothing.  They  had 
no  reserves  of  money  or  substance.  Anxiety  of  this 
character  you  know  nothing  of.  You  do  not  have  to 
worry  even  about  your  pocket  money.  Others  make 
provision  for  you.  Without  effort  on  your  part  there  is 
a  roof  to  cover  your  head.  You  have  three  meals  a  day, 
and  a  tuck  shop  to  go  to  between  hours.  New  clothes 
become  your  possession  from  time  to  time  at  the  cost  of 
eflFort  on  the  part  of  others.  You  never  dream  that  these 
can  be  things  to  really  worry  over.  In  these  matters, 
therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Christ's  words 
will  have  much  meaning  for  you. 

And  yet,  there  are  tilings  of  to-day  and  to-morrow, 
which  can  and  do  cause  you  anxiety,  which  demand  and 
obtain  from  you  more  or  less  thought,  and,  in  some  cases, 
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even  anxious  thought.  For  you  Christ's  counsel  has  a 
very  real  element  of  importance. 

Some  of  you,  it  is  quite  likely,  have  formed  a  deter- 
mination to  do  better  work  than  you  have  done  in  the 
past.  To  you  Christ's  words  surely  bring  the  message 
"live  for  to-day".  Cultivate  sober  short-sightedness.  Do 
the  better  work  now,  to-day,  and  do  not  worry  about 
to-morrow.  Let  no  fear  of  ultimate  weakness,  no  thought 
of  your  own  littleness  as  compared  with  the  greatness  of 
your  imdertaking  interfere  with  your  efficiency  to-day. 
Do  your  best  now.  Just  hammer  away  at  to-day's  pro- 
positions, and  worry  about  to-morrow's  when  to-morrow 
comes.  "Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  trouble  thereof." 

It  is  surprising  how  frequently  those  forbidding  diffi- 
culties of  the  morrow  resolve  themselves  simply  because 
to-day's  demands  are  met  with  courage  and  determin- 
ation. Life's  hills  are  much  like  those  we  sometimes  see 
when  motoring.  At  a  distance  the  grade  seems  impossible, 
but  as  we  draw  near  we  see  that  it  is  not  so  fearsome 
after  all. 

So  much  for  the  "performances"  of  life,  the  doing  of 
daily  tasks!  What  shall  we  say  of  the  things  of  the  soul? 
The  things  which  have  to  do  with  what  we  are,  not 
merely  with  what  we  do.  Most  of  you  have  a  sincere 
desire  not  merely  to  do,  but  to  be  better.  You  wish  to  cut 
out  a  moral  canker  that  in  your  better  moments  you  know 
ought  to  be  removed.  Or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  some  habit 
of  foolish  conduct.  Here  again,  the  wise  course  is  to 
concern  yourself  about  the  demands  of  to-day.  Its  bur- 
dens will  be  quite  sufficient  for  your  strength.  If  at  the 
same  time  you  attempt  to  carry  to-morrow's  also,  you  will 
not  bear  up.  Keep  pegging  away,  and  the  moral  victory 
will  ultimately  be  yours.  You  may  be  surprised  when 
day  has  followed  day  and  victory  has  become  yours  that 
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you  were  able  to  do  it  at  all.  Such  victories  are  accom- 
plished when  we  concern  ourselves  about  the  troubles  of 
to-day  and  let  to-morrow  worry  about  itself.  It  is  the 
story  of  all  continued  effort,  of  all  successful  endeavour. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  cast  your  mind  forward,  to 
visualize  achievements  in  the  to-morrows  of  life,  but  may 
I  remind  you,  who  are  ambitious  to  be  up  and  doing,  to 
record  achievement,  that  the  performances  of  your  to- 
morrow will  be  satisfactory  only  when  you  have  learned 
first  to  concern  yourselves  about  the  demands  of  to-day, 
and  to  satisfy  them. 

In  due  time  your  life  will  open  up  for  you.  Your  calling 
will  become  known.  The  way  of  your  path  will  lie  open, 
but  you  will  walk  happily  in  that  way  only  as  you  have 
prepared  yom'self  to  tread  the  path  by  having  acquired 
the  habit  of  confining  your  anxiety  in  the  first  place  to 
the  demands  of  each  day. 

"Take,  therefore,  no  undue  thought  for  to-morrow:  for 
to-morrow  will  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself. 
Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  trouble  thereof." 
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SELF-CONTROL 

"He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own 
spirit  is  like  a  city  that  is  broken 
down  and  without  walls. 

Prov.  25:28 
"He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

Prov.  16:32 

THESE  v^ords  suggest  the  subject  of  Self-Control,  and 
it  is  on  this  quiet  virtue  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  you 
to-night.  They  conie  from  the  Wisdom  Literature  of  the 
Jews.  It  is  not  surprising  that  frequently  this  subject 
engages  the  attention  of  the  wise  man,  for  self-control 
is  the  foundation  of  all  achievement. 

The  first  text  depicts  the  condition  of  the  man  who 
has  no  control  over  himself.  It  is  a  defenceless  condition. 
Every  attack  life  makes  reaches  him,  for  he  has  no 
defence. 

The  second  text  directs  attention  to  the  truth  that  the 
most  important  conquest  a  man  can  make  is  the  conquest 
of  himself.  For  self-mastery  is  essential  preparation  for 
mastery  elsewhere. 

Three  questions  come  to  mind  naturally.  The  first 
is,  what  is  self-control?  Self  is  that  which  is  "I"  as  distinct 
from  others.  To  control  is  to  rule,  govern,  restrain,  master. 
You  control  the  puck,  the  cricket  ball,  if  you  are  a  good 
bowler.  The  colt  in  the  field,  free  to  kick  up  his  heels, 
later  is  controlled  and  harnessed  to  become  useful  to  his 
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master,  and  until  he  is  so  contiolled  he  is  not  of  much 
value.  Self-control  is  to  exercise  this  mastery  over  one- 
self. It  is  to  make  yourself  do  what  you  do  not  like  to 
do,  because  for  some  reason  you  feel  that  you  ought  to 
do  it.  It  is  to  refrain  from  doing  something  because  you 
know  it  ought  not  to  be  done.  It  is  to  suffer  what  you  do 
not  like  to  bear  so  that  others  may  escape.  It  means 
to  keep  back  the  angry  word  under  provocation;  to  hold 
yom'self  from  shrinking  back,  when  shrinking  seems  so 
easy,  but  would  mean  cowardly  quitting.  It  enables  the 
player  to  go  on  playing  hockey  decently  and  with  a 
smile,  when  the  temptation  to  'slug'  and  'slash'  back  is 
strong. 

In  short,  it  means  to  hold  the  reins  firmly  and  wisely 
over  self  with  its  likes  and  dislikes,  with  its  appetites,  its 
weaknesses  and  even  its  strong  qualities.  Self-control 
enables  one  to  refrain  from  being  evident  at  times. 
Through  its  exercise  one  is  able  to  correct  and  keep  one- 
self in  check.  Its  opposite  is  self-indulgence.  As  the 
engineer  with  one  hand  on  the  throttle  and  the  other  on 
the  lever  controls  the  huge  locomotive,  so  it  should  be 
your  aim  to  control  your  thoughts,  words  and  actions. 
You  know,  those  huge  locomotives  we  see  so  often  pulling 
great  loads  as  they  pass  behind  our  school  are  like  our- 
selves in  some  respects.  Without  control  they  would  be 
not  only  useless,  but  actually  dangerous.  So  it  is  with 
the  man,  or  boy,  who  has  ability,  energy  and  dynamic 
.power.  Without  control  he  will  be  both  useless  and 
dangerous. 

The  second  question  which  raises  itself  is,  why  exercise 
self-control?  What  are  the  advantages  which  it  offers? 
Well,  if  you  do  not  control  yourself,  you  will  be  con- 
trolled by  another  person,  or  by  a  habit.  That  is  a 
condition  which  no  self-respecting  man  welcomes.  Or, 
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you  will  be  imcontioUed,  a  poor,  rudderless  ship,  a 
dinghy  good  to  look  upon,  but  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
race  because  of  mishandling,  and  possibly  a  wreck  for 
the  same  reason.  There  must  be  guidance  in  life  if  you 
are  to  arrive. 

Then,  too,  self-control  is  the  first  essential  in  leading  to 
the  control  of  others.  If  you  would  rule,  you  must  first 
learn  to  rule  yourself.  You  cannot  expect  others  to  follow 
a  man  who  makes  a  fool  of  himself. 

Also,  self-control  not  only  helps  you  to  govern,  but 
it  will  keep  you  out  of  much  trouble.  When  Saul  was 
selected  by  Samuel  as  King  of  Israel,  his  fellows  sub- 
jected him  to  scornful  remarks,  asking,  "Is  Saul  also 
among  the  prophets?"  But  he  held  his  peace  and  averted 
serious  trouble.  Control  of  self  spells  a  happier  life,  and 
solves  many  difficulties.  Without  it  a  man  is  indeed  in  a 
defenceless  position. 

Finally,  it  will  make  others  happier,  both  at  home  and 
at  school.  Control  of  selE  is  the  centre  around  which  all 
your  Christian  warfare  must  necessarily  be  waged.  For 
Christ's  sake  you  are  held  to  it.  He  has  gone  the  same 
road  before  you.  Before  Pilate  "He  held  his  peace". 
He  was  spat  upon,  struck,  insulted,  yet  He  struck  not 
back.  He  bore  it  all  unflinchingly.  Think  you  it  was 
because  He  was  helpless?  Far  from  being  helpless  He 
could  have  invoked  the  aid  of  legions.  No,  it  was  for 
His  work's  sake,  for  you,  for  me,  He  saw  it  through 
and  controlled  Himself.  So  for  the  sake  of  your  God  and 
Clirist,  for  the  sake  of  your  fellows,  for  the  sake  of  your- 
self and  your  life  work  I  beseech  you,  master  yourself. 

Our  third  question  is:  Where,  when  and  how  can  self- 
control  be  exercised?  The  answer  is,  "Now  and  here." 
You  can  refrain  from  talking  during  prayers  or  in  the 
worship  of  singing.  When  you  go  out,  you  can  be  care- 
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ful  how  you  talk  of  others.  You  have  an  opportunity 
when  you  control  your  inclination  to  talk  and  scuffle  in 
your  room  when  the  other  fellow  is  saying  his  prayers. 
To-morrow,  yea  daily,  when  tempted  to  think  a  mean 
thought,  to  do  a  mean  thing,  to  be  petulant,  cross, 
grouchy,  angry,  blue,  dissatisfied,  tired  of  it  all,  you  have 
an  opportunity  to  control  self  and  centre  it  on  better 
things.  Study  honestly  when  you  may  be  tempted  to 
shirk  the  labour.  A  boy  in  the  Upper  School  who  can 
not  study  has  not  learned  self-control.  Get  a  grip  of  self, 
as  you  approach  your  mental  tasks.  When  tempted  to 
strike  back,  or  answer  back,  in  a  hurry,  think  twice,  for 
here  you  have  a  chance  to  keep  your  hand  on  the 
throttle  of  self.  Do  not  hurry.  Life  is  too  short  to  permit 
of  haste.  To  attain  self-control,  or  self-mastery  is  not 
easy.  But,  surely,  that  does  not  constitute  a  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  striven  for.  What  kind  of  teams  would 
we  have  if  boys  did  not  try  for  them  because  of  the 
effort  involved? 

May  I  point  out  two  or  three  things  here,  which  may 
be  of  help?  Firstly,  you  have  to  do  with  temper.  You 
must  learn  to  restrain  anger.  Temper  in  itself  is  good, 
but  it  must  be  controlled.  An  angry  man  is  an  insane 
man.  Therefore,  wait  to  speak  or  act  when  you  find 
yourself  roused.  Set  a  watch  on  yourself.  What  loathing 
and  regret  we  bring  to  ourselves  because  of  what  is  said 
and  done  in  anger.  Consume  your  choler,  as  a  modern 
heating  plant  consumes  its  own  smoke.  Keep  the  lid  on 
the  seething  pot.  Wait,  and  again,  I  say,  wait.  If  you 
would  master  self  you  must  master  temper.  Further,  on 
the  positive  side  it  is  worth  while  to  cultivate  love  and 
a  spirit  of  kindness. 

Secondly,  you  have  to  do  with  habits.  A  habit  is  that 
which  we  have  as  a  custom  of  our  own.  It  may  be  good 
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or  bad.  It  is  an  action  which  we  always  perform  under 
given  conditions.  Therefore,  control  your  actions,  for 
they  quickly  become  habits.  If  our  habits  are  our  slaves 
then  we  can  respect  ourselves,  but  if  they  are  our  masters 
then  are  we  worthy  of  no  respect,  and  are  most  miserable. 

Thirdly,  you  have  to  do  with  appetite.  That  is,  with 
a  desire  crying  for  gratification.  There  are  appetites  of 
the  stomach,  appetites  engendered  by  a  desire  for  phy- 
sical pleasure  and  sometimes  even  for  mental  enjoyment. 
There  is  the  appetite  for  amusement.  Here  you  will  find 
a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  self-mastery.  You  must 
learn  to  give  up,  to  deliberately  deny  self  that  appetite 
may  be  ruled.  To  say,  *No,  I  have  had  enough',  when 
you  would  like  more.  You  must  attack  self-indulgence 
and  fight  it  to  a  finish.  The  body  must  be  kept  under. 
Exercise  self-control  in  daily  life.  Even  in  eating  learn 
to  stop.  Use  the  tuck  shop,  don't  abuse  it.  Learn  to  spend 
money  wisely  and  in  your  learning,  deny  yourself  rather 
than  borrow. 

Finally,  don't  go  the  limit,  when  temptation  is  near 
you,  throwing  down  all  barriers  but  tlie  last.  If  you  do 
you  will  get  caught.  Keep  near  Christ  and  in  communion 
with  God,  your  thoughts  clean  and  true,  then  impurities 
will  not  tempt. 
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''The  queen  of  the  South  shall  rise 
up  in  the  judgment  with  this  gener- 
ation and  shall  condemn  it:  for  she 
came  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon; 
and  behold  a  greater  than  Solomon 
is  here." 

Mat.  12:42 

CERTAIN  of  the  Scribes  sought  a  sign.  As  if  signs  in 
plenty  had  not  been  given!  Christ  refuses  their  re- 
quest, and  makes  the  statement  recorded  in  our  text. 
To  understand  the  statement  we  must  go  back  to  the 
occasion  in  the  history  of  his  people  to  which  Christ 
refers.  (1st  Kings  10:1-10) 

Under  Solomon  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  at  the 
summit  of  its  greatness.  Blessed  with  wisdom  beyond 
the  average,  Solomon  preserved  the  heritage  of  his 
father  David,  and  developed  wonderfully  the  possibilities 
of  wealth,  latent  in  the  kingdom  when  David  passed 
away.  Both  the  nation  and  the  king  were  wealthy,  and 
Solomon  possessed  a  reputation  for  imusual  wisdom  and 
learning. 

Away  to  the  South,  in  Arabia,  there  existed  another 
people,  also  wealthy  and  prosperous,  ruled  over  by  a 
Queen,  who  seems  to  have  been  restless  and  active  in 
her  desire  to  obtain  knowledge.  Hearing  of  Solomon's 
reputation  for  wisdom,  learning  of  his  fame  concerning 
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the  Name  of  the  Lord,  the  Queen  of  Sheba  journeyed 
North.  She  went  to  learn  and  to  prove  with  questions 
this  wise  King.  As  a  result  she  acknowledged  his  wisdom. 

To  understand  her  motive  in  going  is  to  understand 
the  force  of  Christ's  reference.  She  recognized  a  higher 
wisdom  than  that  which  filled  her  daily  life,  and  she  was 
laborious  in  her  effort  to  obtain  it.  She  felt  that  wise 
as  she  was  there  was  more  to  learn,  and  she  went  to 
much  trouble  in  her  search  for  truth.  Evidently  she  was 
progressive.  She  was  a  seeker  after  truth,  a  searcher 
after  knowledge.  And,  in  her  desire  to  obtain  knowledge 
she  did  not  shrink  from  the  dangers  and  discomforts  of 
an  arduous  journey.  Hearing  of  the  fame  of  Solomon 
concerning  the  Name  of  the  Lord,  she  sought  him  out. 
Therefore  she  stands  as  typical  of  the  thoughtful  as 
opposed  to  the  thoughtless;  of  the  careful  as  opposed  to 
the  careless  and  indifferent;  of  the  worker  as  opposed 
to  the  idler;  of  the  progressive  as  opposed  to  the  unpro- 
gressive  and  the  stagnant.  She  not  only  wished  to  in- 
crease her  knowledge  but  she  laboured  to  do  so.  She 
recognized  learning  and  knowledge  beyond  her  own, 
and  sought  to  profit  by  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  Christ  addresses  men  of  the  nation 
over  which,  centuries  before,  Solomon  had  ruled;  men 
who  even  then  were  wont  to  boast  of  the  greatness  of 
the  wise  King's  reign;  men  who  looked  for  a  Messiah 
who  was  to  lead  these  descendants  of  Solomon's  race  into 
great  things.  And  these  were  men  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  the  educated  classes,  whose  minds  should  have 
been  alert  in  the  search  for  truth. 

He  finds  them  miresponsive,  careless,  indifferent,  un- 
progressive,  asking  for  a  sign,  when  His  whole  work  and 
His  very  personality  were  in  themselves  signs  of  some- 
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thing  unusual  among  men.  Well  might  He  say  "the 
Queen  of  the  South  would  rise  in  the  judgment."  She  went 
far  to  learn  of  Solomon,  who  great  as  he  was,  was  less 
than  the  Messiah  now  in  their  midst— the  Messiah,  from 
whose  lips  fell  truths,  in  whose  life  were  seen  actions, 
containing  lessons  on  life,  which  Solomon  with  all  his 
wisdom  had  never  grasped.  Immersed  in  material  things, 
satisfied  with  their  own  little  knowledge,  careful  of  their 
position  among  the  people,  they  suffered  from  the  blind- 
ness of  self-satisfaction,  from  the  stagnation  of  unpro- 
gressiveness.  They  were  quite  content  to  sun  themselves 
on  the  plains  of  life,  or  loiter  upon  its  foot-hills,  while 
the  higher  ranges  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  achieve- 
ment meant  nothing  to  them.  They  had  no  desire  to 
climb  higher. 

And  so  the  Queen,  who,  with  all  her  wealth,  was  in 
earnest,  who,  possessing  knowledge  yet  sought  more, 
who  in  the  midst  of  her  material  possessions  realized  that 
there  were  greater  things  than  these;  this  Queen  who 
sought  God,  who  sought  to  learn  from  the  wise  man 
something  of  nature,  of  human  life,  of  God's  law;  this 
Queen  seeking  knowledge  of  the  stieam  of  life,  would 
rise  in  judgment  against  this  self-satisfied  and  ignorant 
generation  which  was  failing  to  rise  to  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. Christ  draws  the  distinction  between  the  atten- 
tive and  the  inattentive  listener,  between  those  who  seek 
wisdom  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain,  and  those  upon 
whom  it  falls  in  showers  leaving  them  still  dry,  barren 
and  unproductive. 

A  sign,  the  Scribes  ask  for,  and  Christ  tells  them  of 
judgment.  We  wonder  at  their  blindness  and  criticize 
them  for  it.  But  have  we  a  right  to  do  so? 

Surely  Christ*s  admonition  reminds  us  that  there  are 
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things  in  this  life  to  care  about  other  than  the  mere 
work  and  pleasure  of  the  day.  Eating  and  drinking  are 
not  all.  Class-work  sufficient  to  avoid  trouble,  and  en- 
joyment of  athletics  is  not  everything.  Term's  work  and 
then  holidays  are  not  life,  but  mere  incidents  in  life.  It 
is  worth  while  to  seek  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
what  life  means.  There  are  such  things  as  the  study  of 
nature  and  her  laws,  as  the  study  of  human  life  and  its 
problems,  as  the  study  of  the  human  mind  and  its  pro- 
cesses, as  the  study  of  the  Law  of  God.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  moving  on  and  up.  The  journey  is  laborious. 
Like  mountain  climbing  care,  observation  and  persistence 
is  necessary  to  become  a  citizen  worth  while. 

Now  are  your  days  of  training.  Tasks  which  to-day 
are  irksome  are  after  all  but  preparation  for  the  greater 
work  of  life.  You  train  for  your  games.  Why  not  take 
the  trouble  to  train  for  the  great  game  of  life?  It  is  the 
boy  who  has  some  inkling  of  the  truth  that  school  tasks 
are,  after  all,  but  means  to  a  greater  end,  who  goes  out 
into  the  bigger  life  to  climb  to  achievement. 

But  there  is  more  than  this  suggested  by  our  text.  To 
the  thoughtful  its  concluding  words  are  fraught  with 
illuminating  possibilities,  for  "a  greater  than  Solomon  is 
here",  even  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  There  he  was  in 
their  midst  providing  by  his  personality,  by  his  words 
and  acts,  such  a  revelation  of  God  and  His  way  of  life 
as  might  well  have  moved  them  to  the  thought  of  higher 
things,  and  inspired  them  with  a  desire  to  climb  to  loftier 
peaks  of  spiritual  achievement.  But,  blinded  by  self- 
esteem  and  self-satisfaction  they  were  void  of  under- 
standing, and  crudely  asked  for  a  sign. 

On  other  occasions  I  have  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  your  understanding  that  the  true  way  of  life  is  the 
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Christ  way,  but  we  have  not  time  to-night  to  enlarge 
upon  this  important  truth.  Suffice  it  to  conclude  by 
reminding  you  that,  if  true  to  the  possibilities  of  his  man- 
hood, no  man  can  be  content  with  the  knowledge  he 
possesses.  He  will  ever  strive  for  more,  and,  if  wise, 
will  seek  it  in  the  Philosophy  of  Life  given  us  by  tlie 
great  Master  and  Saviour  of  mankind,  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God. 
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PURITY 

"Keep  thyself  pure." 

I  Tim.  5:22 

WE  have  here  the  counsel  of  an  old  man  to  a  younger. 
Paul,  the  aged,  is  writmg  to  Timothy,  the  youthful. 
It  is  counsel  from  the  old  warrior,  about  to  retire,  to  the 
young  knight,  about  to  enter  the  thick  of  the  conflict. 
Upon  the  youth  must  now  depend  the  result  of  the 
struggle.  So  it  must  always  be.  In  the  younger  generation 
lies  the  hope  of  any  nation.  You  are  the  reserves.  The 
conflict,  which  calls  for  exertion  on  the  part  of  humanity, 
is  never  ceasing.  One  by  one  the  older  generation  must 
retire,  to  leave  the  vacant  places  to  be  filled  by  those 
who  are  coming  on.  The  exhausted  life  of  your  nation 
is  about  to  call  upon  some  of  you  to  step  to  the  front 
and  take  a  place  in  the  line  where  the  struggle  is  going 
on  for  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of  the  State. 
To  all  of  you,  no  matter  how  young  you  may  be  to-day, 
this  call  must  surely  come  in  time.  God's  work  in  the 
world  is  before  you.  To  you  belong  the  riches  of  hope, 
the  beckoning  of  opportunity,  the  reward  of  ambition, 
the  joy  of  unexhausted  strength.  As  you  are  preparing 
to  go  down  to  the  conflict  which  is  your  inheritance,  I 
would  salute  you  with  the  words  of  the  old  fighting 
Apostle,  "Keep  thyself  pure." 

If  I  were  to  ask  you,  'What  is  the  greatest  force  in  life?' 
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what  answer  would  you  give?  Some  of  you  might  say 
Money.  But  money  takes  wings  to  itself,  and  whatever 
you  possess,  it  ultimately  must  be  left  behind.  Or  you 
might  suggest  Power.  It,  too,  vanishes.  History  is  full 
of  examples  of  the  wane  of  power.  The  thoughtful  might 
suggest  Love.  A  powerful  force  it  is,  indeed.  But  it  must 
say  good-bye  at  the  grave.  There  is  something  greater 
than  all  these.  For  it  determines  the  manner  of  your 
use  of  all  the  rest.  The  greatest  force  in  life  is  Character 
— the  aggregate  of  tlie  peculiar  qualities  which  con- 
stitute a  man's  personality.  Character  holds  the  reins 
over  those  things  which  men  call  great.  Character  has 
shaped  the  centuries.  It  is  the  grandest  force  which  the 
world  possesses.  Character  alone  remains  when  all  else 
has  gone. 

Let  me  raise  a  second  question,  and  ask  'What  is  the 
greatest  influence  in  shaping  character?'  Energy,  per- 
severance, purpose,  some  answer.  After  all,  these  are 
but  the  results,  or  possessions  of  character.  They  are 
not  vital,  or  shaping,  elements.  The  vital  element  in 
character  is  purity.  To  be  pure  is  to  be  free  from  foreign 
matter,  from  sediment,  from  evil.  To  be  pure  in  character 
is  to  be  clean  in  thought,  in  word,  in  deed.  It  is  this 
cleanliness  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  soul  that  breeds 
strength  of  character,  just  as  the  purity  of  the  air  we 
breadie  develops  health  of  body. 

Purity  of  soul  is  that  which  makes  some  men  stand 
out  grander  in  life  than  others.  They  make  us  better  for 
having  had  to  do  v^ith  them.  In  their  presence  our 
thoughts  are  nobler.  It  was  Christ's  purity  that  caused 
men  to  love  and  trust  Him,  that  made  His  enemies  stay 
their  hand,  that  led  His  executioner  to  say  at  the  foot  of 
die  cross,  *This  is  a  just  man'.  Here  you  have  the  secret 
of  His  life,  of  His  strength.  He  was  pure.  Christ's  was 
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not  the  holiness  that  thrives  in  seclusion.  It  was  rather 
the  virile  manliness  which  keeps  itself  unspotted  in  the 
thickest  of  the  conflict.  My  prayer  for  you  is  not  that 
you  be  not  tempted,  but  that  you  be  strengthened  to 
resist  temptation,  that  you  be  kept  pure.  Your  purity 
is  needed  in  the  school  life.  It  is  wanted  in  the  world. 
Purity  is  not  freedom  from  temptation.  Rather  is  it  the 
abihty  to  resist  temptation  through  the  possession  of  un- 
selfishness, and  the  exercise  of  self-culture.  It  is  the 
possession  of  all  human  beings  when  they  are  born  into 
this  world,  and  it  is  possible  to  preserve  this  possession. 
For  to  be  pure  is  not  to  be  ignorant  of  evil,  but  rather 
to  be  innocent  of  it. 

Here  I  wish  to  make  two  points.  The  first  is  that  of 
individual  responsibility  for  personal  pxnrity.  "Keep  thy- 
self". For  inward  purity  you  yourself  are  largely  res- 
ponsible. It  is  wise  to  get  hold  of  this  truth  because  of 
so  much  cant  in  the  world,  and  the  readiness  to  blame 
others.  Men  pray  to  be  kept  from  temptation  and  yet 
go  right  into  it  with  their  eyes  open.  Uttering  the  prayer 
'Deliver  us  from  evil',  they  go  more  than  half  way  to 
meet  it.  Therefore,  for  your  ovm  sake  you  might  as  well 
learn  early  in  life  that  it  is  your  part  to  keep  thyself 
pure.  Not,  let  God  keep  me  pure,  but  keep  myself  pure. 
It  is  up  to  you.  Don't  blame  circumstances.  God  saves 
by  His  grace,  it  is  true,  but  He  does  not  save  the  boy,  or 
man  who  vnll  not  let  Him  do  it.  He  gives  light,  but  you 
must  raise  the  blinds  if  you  would  let  the  light  in.  He 
gives  the  water,  but  you  must  fetch  it.  "Keep  thyself". 
Evil  thoughts  and  imaginations  must  be  cast  out.  Good 
things  must  be  brought  in.  You  cant  look  at  lewd 
pictures  and  remain  pure.  You  can  t  listen  to  impure 
jests  and  remain  pure.  You  can  t  take  fire  into  your  bosom 
and  not  be  burned.  The  seat  of  the  scornful  is  an  unsafe 
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place  from  which  to  sing  the  praises  of  God.  If  that  is 
your  position,  soon  the  crowd  about  will  hustle  you  on. 
If  thou  wouldst  be  pure  then  keep  thyself  pure. 

The  second  point  which  I  wish  to  make  is  raised  by 
the  question  'How  is  one  to  keep  pure?'  It  is  this,  that 
purity  is  inward.  It  was  tried  outwardly  under  the 
Mosaic  Law  and  proved  impossible.  Purity  works  from 
within  outward.  "Out  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 
David  realized  this  when  he  wrote,  "Create  in  me  a 
clean  heart,  O  God."  There  must  be  righteousness  in  the 
heart.  To  act  righteously  we  must  think  righteously.  To 
live  well  before  men  we  must  live  well  before  God;  that 
is,  in  the  secret  places  of  our  lives. 

You  say,  'We  know  all  this'.  And  yet,  do  we  in  the 
sense  of  living  up  to  it?  Too  often  we  blame  circum- 
stances. Beware  of  weakness  in  saying,  1  couldn't  help 
it.'  'The  temptation  was  great.'  'Others  were  doing  it.' 
'At  home  I  never  did  such  a  thing.'  Be  honest  with  your- 
self. You  did  not  because  you  could  not.  The  man  who 
blames  circumstances  is  just  trying  to  crawl  out.  He  did 
not  sin  before  because  he  could  not. 

Your  own  imaginations  will  have  much  to  do  with 
your  world.  We  all  walk  in  a  world  largely  of  our  own 
creation.  Your  world,  and  your  school  world,  will  be  to 
you,  according  as  you  look  at  it,  an  arena  for  self- 
advancement,  or  a  place  for  noble  deeds,  where,  self- 
forgotten,  God  is  all.  Man  makes  the  situation,  not  the 
situation  the  man.  Your  circumstances  will  be  noble  or 
ignoble  as  you  make  them  so.  Let  me  repeat,  I  do  not 
hope  that  you  be  not  tempted — it  would  be  a  vain  hope 
in  any  case — but  rather  that  you  be  strengthened  to  resist 
temptation.  The  world  has  no  use  for  hot-house  virtue, 
which  thrives  only  in  seclusion.  True  virtue  is  virtue 
anywhere.  Your  purity  is  wanted  in  the  world,  and  in 
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the  school  to  make  your  fellows  better.  It  must  be  virile 
purity,  unspotted  in  the  thickest  of  the  conflict. 

Yomig  knights,  I  ask  you,  is  it  a  mean,  or  low  call 
that  life  makes  to  you  that,  because  of  your  care  for  the 
purity  of  the  secret  places  of  your  life,  the  outward  mani- 
festation of  that  life  may  be  such  that  this  school  of  ours 
may  be  a  better  place  for  men  and  boys  to  live  in?  I  trow 
not. 

"Therefore  keep  purity,  and  do  the  thing  that  is  right; 
so  shalt  thou  be  brought  at  last  to  thine  end  in  peace." 
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SAUL 

"Saul,  a  choice  young  man  and  a  ^  ■  ■ 

goodly:  and  there  was  not  among  the 
children  of  Israel  a  goodlier  person 
tJian  he:  from  his  shoulders  and  up- 
ward he  was  higher  than  any  of  the 
people." 

I  Sam.  9:2 

TO-NIGHT  I  ask  your  attention  to  a  consideration  of 
the  life  of  Saul,  the  first  King  of  Israel.  I  contem- 
plate no  exhaustive  study  of  his  life,  or  character.  Rather 
as  one  picks  up  a  rope,  or  line,  and  passes  it  through  the 
hand  to  examine  the  fibre  of  its  strands,  so  I  would  pick 
up  the  line  of  this  man  s  life,  and  examine  it  here  and 
there  in  the  hope  that  we  may  profit  by  the  examination. 
This  evening  I  hope  we  will  get  a  picture  of  Saul,  the 
man,  and  of  those  qualities  of  character  which  attract, 
and  the  possession  of  which  should  mean  success.  Next 
Sunday  I  propose  to  examine  the  outcome  and  its  causes. 

We  first  meet  Saul  on  his  way  to  Samuel,  to  be  anointed 
though  he  knows  it  not.  He  is  still  a  home  boy,  out  on 
home  duties,  hunting  the  cattle.  Our  text  gives  us  a  pen 
picture  of  his  appearance.  It  requires  no  stretch  of 
imagination  to  realize  that  the  passer-by  must  have 
looked  with  delight  on  the  lad  that  day.  Standing  head 
and  shoulders  above  his  fellows,  possessing  the  goodliest 
person  in  all  Israel,  a  choice  young  man  and  a  goodly, 
with  the  light  of  life  in  his  eye  and  the  spring  of  vigour 
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in  his  step,  it  must  have  been  Hke  a  breath  of  hfe  to  have 
looked  upon  him.  Saul  was  just  the  kind  of  man  to  be 
a  boys'  hero.  The  ancient  Greeks  are  not  alone  in 
admiring  the  human  form  at  its  best.  It  is  human  nature 
to  do  so.  Particularly  when  there  is  added  to  the  beauty 
of  physical  symmetry  the  freshness  of  purity,  and  the 
straight,  keen  glance  that  betokens  pure  thoughts.  We 
are  prepared  to  welcome  this  young  man  who  carried 
himself  that  day  so  buoyantly.  He  has  gained  our 
sympathy  all  the  more  when  we  find  him  thoughtful  as 
to  his  father's  feelings.  Indeed,  no  matter  what  the 
future  developed  for  Saul,  sympathy  for  him  must  always 
be  present  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  people.  His  life 
ended  in  tragedy,  tragedy  very  human  and  not  unknown 
to  many  a  man  occupying  a  less  conspicuous  place  in 
iiuman  society.  .He  made  mistakes.  Men  have  written 
that  his  life  ended  in  failure.  But,  when  we  consider  the 
man  we  can  not  forget  the  lad  as  we  first  met  him. 

He  is  about  to  return  home,  when  he  decides  to  try 
once  more,  and  led  by  his  servant's  suggestion  deter- 
mines to  consult  the  man  of  God.  A  little  thing  this, 
merely  a  turning  aside  to  make  an  enquiry.  Yet,  this 
action  was  the  turning  point  in  his  whole  life.  It  was 
thus  that  Samuel  was  to  know  him  as  God's  chosen  king. 
How  important  is  the  performanace  of  daily  duties!  We 
do  not  know  what  they  are  leading  to.  It  is  well  to  be 
careful  of  the  little  things  of  life.  After  all  they  are  what 
count,  and  upon  them  hinge  the  greater  issues. 

As  we  pass  through  our  hands  the  line  of  Saul's  hfe 
and  examine  the  character  of  the  man,  we  find  that  he 
possesses  many  qualities  which  attract  our  sympathy  and 
command  our  admiration.  Evidently  he  was  possessed 
of  strong  affections.  For  example,  note  his  though tfulness 
for  his  father.  He  was  modest.  When  told  by  Samuel 
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that  he  was  to  be  kmg  he  held  back,  claiming  that  he 
was  only  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  On  his  return  he  told 
of  finding  the  cattle,  but  said  nothing  of  having  been 
anointed  king.  At  the  formal  election  at  Mizpeh  he  con- 
cealed himself  among  the  camp  baggage.  There  was  none 
of  that  self-approbation  which  moves  men  to  accept 
office  readily.  He  shrank  from  publicity.  So  it  often  is 
with  tlie  finer  natures  among  men.  They  do  not  seek 
notoriety.  He  was  politic,  and  evidenced  his  good  sense 
by  not  claiming  the  kingdom  at  once.  He  was  mag- 
nanimous. When  later  his  followers  wished  to  put  to 
death  the  children  of  Belial  who  had  scorned  his  elec- 
tion, he  would  have  none  of  it.  He  was  gallant,  brave, 
liberal,  generous,  a  man  of  honour  and  chivalrous.  In 
the  early  days,  at  least,  his  heart  seemed  to  correspond 
to  his  outward  goodliness  of  person.  His  morality  was 
high,  judged  by  the  standard  of  his  day.  In  this  young 
man  there  is  very  much  to  attract.  Surely,  we  say,  success 
must  be  his.  He  is  marked  out  for  great  things.  And 
yet,  across  the  page  of  his  kingship  is  written  in  un- 
mistakable characters  the  word  failure.  Saul  lived  a  later 
life  of  great  human  misery'.  Naturally  we  ask  why 
should  this  be.  Next  Sunday,  please  God  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  answer  this  question. 
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SAUL  AND  HIS  REJECTION 

"Thou  hast  done  foolishly;  thou 
has  not  kept  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord  thy  God." 

(Said's  first  rejection) 
I  Sam.  13:13 
"Thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  Lord  hath  rejected  thee 
from  being  king  over  Israel." 

(Saul's  second  rejection) 
I  Sam.  15:26 

LAST  week  in  our  study  of  the  character  of  Saul,  you 
will  remember,  we  found  many  qualities  which  were 
attractive.  He  was  lovable  and  popular.  He  possessed 
qualities  which  one  might  well  suppose  assured  success 
and  honour.  And  yet,  as  life  unfolded  for  Saul  it  brought 
him  failure  and  rejection.  Twice  was  it  necessary  for 
God's  prophet  to  pass  upon  him  the  sentence  of  rejection. 
The  first  occasion  was  when  he  undertook  to  offer  sacri- 
fice himself  in  place  of  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
man  of  God.  The  Philistines  had  assembled  at  Micmash 
in  force  and  the  Israelites  were  afraid.  Saul  moved  to 
Gilgal  to  await  the  arrival  of  Samuel,  with  whom  he  had 
an  appointment  to  meet  there.  He  became  impatient 
and  fearful  lest  his  army  should  disperse,  and  went 
ahead  without  Samuel.  The  result  was  his  first  rejection, 
and  the  subservience  of  his  people  to  the  yoke  of  a  for- 
eigner for  many  months.  The  second  occasion  was  when 
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the  Amalekites  were  given  over  to  his  hands  and  he  was 
told  to  root  them  out  completely  and  to  take  no  booty.  He 
saved  Agag  and  his  followers,  and  took  much  booty, 
thinking  that  half  obedience  was  quite  sufficient.  The 
result  was  his  second  rejection,  and  from  that  time  the 
voice  of  God  was  silent  toward  Saul.  The  latter  days 
of  tliis  first  king  of  Israel  were  full  of  misery.  As  we 
read  the  story  of  his  subsequent  life  we  cannot  help  but 
sense  utter  failure.  Why  should  this  be,  we  ask,  when 
his  earlier  life  was  full  of  so  much  promise? 

If  we  look  closely  we  will  see  that,  while  Saul  possessed 
many  admirable  qualities,  he  also  possessed  others  which 
if  allowed  free  play  are  certain  to  spell  failure  for  any 
man.  The  inclination  of  Saul  was  to  give  free  rein  to 
those  qualities  which  marred  his  performances.  And  his 
final  rejection  by  Samuel  removed  the  only  restraining  in- 
fluence about  him.  For,  you  will  remember,  he  did  not 
see  Samuel  after  that  interview.  As  life  unfolded  for  him 
Saul  became  impetuous,  and  lacking  in  self-restraint.  He 
could  not  wait  at  Micmash,  or  Gilgal,  for  the  arrival  of 
the  prophet.  Again,  going  into  battle  he  rashly  forbade 
the  people  to  take  food,  and  made  an  oath  that  death 
would  be  the  penalty  for  disobedience.  This  was  not 
only  bad  policy,  for  men  do  not  fight  well  on  empty 
stomachs,  but  his  own  son  Jonathan  did  not  hear  the 
command.  The  result  was  that  Saul  found  himself  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  ordering  the  death  of  his  own  son, 
or  violating  his  ovm  oath.  There  is  evidence  also  that 
Saul  lacked  an  appreciation  of  thoroughness.  He  did  not 
recognize  the  necessity  for  completeness  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties.  Continually  there  was  something  left 
undone  to  spoil  his  successes. 

Saul  was  also  fettered  by  the  possession  of  a  religious 
incapacity.  He  did  not  know  how  to  repent  as  did  David. 
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His  religious  conscience  was  one  of  relations  and  forms. 
It  was  not  an  internal  one.  Therefore  lie  could  not  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  God's  commands.  He  had  no  real  sense 
of  reliance  on  God.  As  time  went  on  he  became  self- 
willed.  Now  to  be  self-willed  is  to  be  disobedient  to 
God's  will.  Particularly  was  this  so  in  a  government 
where  the  King  was  chosen  of  God.  We  have  always  to 
remember  that  Saul  represented  Jehovah,  whose  sover- 
eignty must  be  insisted  upon. 

Further,  after  Samuel  left  Saul  that  insanity,  which 
may  have  been  latent,  began  to  make  its  appearance.  In 
his  later  days  the  man  undoubtedly  suffered  from  a 
mania.  A  sense  of  his  rejection,  a  feeling  that  the  king- 
dom was  being  taken  from  him  and  his,  a  sense  of  failure 
and  yet  an  inability  to  understand  why,  made  him 
gloomy,  moody  and  melancholy  until  he  became  actually 
insane.  "The  evil  spirit  from  God  came  upon  Saul."  It 
is  this  insanity  which  offers  the  explanation  of  his  pursuit 
of  David.  How  human  is  the  experience  of  the  unhappy 
king  in  these  latter  days.  Pursuing  David  to  Keilah  he 
fancied  God  was  with  him,  although  he  was  seeking  the 
life  of  God's  chosen.  Is  it  not  so  with  ordinary  men? 
Walking  contrary  to  the  way  of  God,  yet  in  their  blind- 
ness, they  fancy  that  God  is  with  them.  One  cannot 
help  being  reminded  at  this  day  in  the  world's  history  of 
a  modern  sovereign,  who  in  his  day  of  misguided  power 
fancied  himself  the  very  arm  of  God. 

Continuing  in  his  proud  self-will  and  mania  Saul  was 
left  more  and  more  alone,  until  he  was  ready  to  welcome 
sympathy  from  any  quarter,  even  from  the  Ziphites,  as 
he  said  to  them,  "Blessed  be  ye  of  the  Lord:  ye  have  had 
compassion  upon  me."  We  have  here  the  cry  of  the 
lonely  soul,  and  again  are  reminded  of  the  similarity  of 
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human  experience;  for,  the  uiisuccessfnl  m  life  are  fre- 
quently left  alone. 

God  was  silent  toward  him  in  his  later  days.  'When 
Saul  enquired  of  the  Lord,  tlie  Lord  answered  him  not, 
neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophets."  In 
the  past  when  God  had  spoken  Saul  would  not  listen. 
Now  when  he  would  learn  of  God,  God's  time  for  speak- 
ing had  passed.  Here  again  his  experience  is  very  human. 
In  our  youth  we  hear  the  voice  of  God.  It  may  be  from 
the  pulpit,  at  a  mother  s  knee,  or  in  a  father  s  counsel. 
As  we  grow  older  some  of  us  listen  less  and  less,  imtil 
in  later  life  we  find  the  voice  has  ceased  to  speak.  It  is 
a  natural  law.  If  we  do  not  exercise  our  faculties  of  com- 
munication with  our  God  they  will  insensibly  become 
dead  and  powerless  from  lack  of  use.  There  must  be 
development  or  death  in  this  world  in  which  we  live. 
You  and  I  are  not  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this 
great  law.  Either  things  are  working  up  to  the  summit, 
or  they  are  going  down  to  the  depths. 

So  Saul  comes  to  his  last  days.  His  army  faces  the 
Philistine  host.  To-morrow  the  battle  must  take  place. 
He  wonders  what  the  outcome  will  be.  Denied  an  answer 
by  God  his  thoughts  turn  to  the  friend  of  long  ago. 
Samuel  had  been  dead  some  time.  Yet  memory  carries 
the  mind  of  the  anxious  king  back  to  the  days  that  are 
gone.  As  he  reviews  his  life  he  is  worried  by  fleeting 
visions  of  what  might  have  been.  He  would  that  his 
faithful  adviser  of  those  earlier  days  were  at  his  elbow 
now,  and  in  his  extremity  he  seeks  the  v^tch  of  Endor, 
in  the  hope  that  he  may  commune  with  the  spirit  of  the 
old  prophet.  He  returns  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
morrow  will  bring  death  and  destruction  to  him  and  to 
his  house.  With  the  knowledge  that  the  end  is  at  hand 
he  seems  to  become  the  old  Saul  again.  The  mania  is 
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gone  and  he  faces  the  crisis  like  a  man.  To  the  last  he 
fights  with  undaunted  courage,  until  he  sees  that  the 
battle  has  gone  against  him  and  learns  that  Jonathan, 
his  heir,  has  fallen.  Calling  his  armour-bearer  he  falls 
upon  his  own  sword,  true  to  tlie  tradition  of  his  day,  and 
leaves  the  way  clear  for  Israel  to  be  ruled  by  one  more 
fitted  for  tlie  kingship.  Well  might  the  poet  say  "How 
are  the  mighty  fallen  and  the  weapons  of  war  perished!" 

Quite  naturally  we  ask  the  question,  'Why  was  Saul 
called  to  the  throne?'  He  did  not  wish  it.  God's  deter- 
mination to  make  him  king  placed  him  there.  Here  we 
are  enquiring  into  God's  providences,  which  is  quite 
permissible  if  we  do  so  reverently. 

We  learn  that  we  have  not  our  destinies  entirely  in 
our  own  hands,  no  matter  how  confident  we  may  feel. 
Bodily  strength,  power  of  mind  are  not  sufficient.  These 
carry  a  man  only  so  far  on  the  way  to  achievement,  which 
God  would  have  him  walk.  There  must  be  the  soul  in 
tune  with  God,  and  the  inner  spiritual  life  which  is  the 
possession  of  those  who  seek  communion  with  the  great 
Spirit  from  whom. all  life  comes.  God  has  a  work  for 
each  of  us  to  do.  If  we  would  find  that  work  and  perform 
our  task,  we  must  keep  close  to  God  in  all  diligence, 
and  earnestly  cultivate  that  inward  religious  life  which 
will  enable  us  through  the  voice  of  an  unstifled  conscience 
to  imderstand  the  spirit  of  God's  commands.  Beyond 
man  s  will,  beyond  man's  way,  there  is  a  greater  power  at 
work  in  the  world.  It  is  tlie  power  of  God. 

It  may  have  been  Saul's  very  incapacity  which  fitted 
him  to  be  the  first  king.  The  lesson  of  his  failure  was 
plainly  written  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  succeeded  him. 
Then,  too,  he  had  great  opportimities.  He  need  not  have 
failed.  He  was  brought  closer  to  God  and  undoubtedly 
learned  more  of  God  than  if  he  had  remained  at  home. 
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We  must  remember  that  God  took  away  His  mercy  from 
him  from  being  king,  nothing  more. 

Surely,  this  great  lesson  we  do  learn  from  the  contem- 
plation of  SauFs  life — that  the  possession  of  great 
qualities  of  person,  coupled  with  great  opportunities  does 
not  in  itself  ensure  success.  With  it  all  there  must  be  an 
understanding  of  the  will  of  God,  and  a  readiness  to 
make  all  subservient  to  that  will. 


Note:  On  reviewing  my  interpretation  of  the  life  and  character  of  Saul, 
I  feel  that  I  have  been  much  influenced  by  the  inspiration  received 
from  the  late  Professor  A.  B.  Davidson,  of  New  College,  Edinburgh, 
under  whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  as  a  student.  To  the  memory 
of  this  revered  and  beloved  scholar  I  pay  my  humble  tribute. 

D.  B.  M. 
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CHRISTIAN  RESPONSIBILITY 

"Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son  of 
man  with  a  kiss?" 

Luke  22:48 

Christ's  enemies  wished  to  seize  Him.  It  was  not  a 
new  desire.  They  had  long  waited  for  an  opportunity. 
Yet  it  was  diflBcut  to  accompHsh  His  arrest,  for  something 
about  Him  seems  to  have  put  them  off. 

Judas  allowed  his  love  of  gain  to  lead  him  into  a 
bargain.  For  thirty  pieces  of  silver  he  would  betray  His 
Master  to  the  soldiers.  So  at  night  time,  knowing  Christ's 
whereabouts,  Judas  leads  the  party  to  Him.  Now,  it  was 
necessary  to  know  without  delay  who  the  actual  indivi- 
dual was,  lest  in  the  confusion  He  escape.  The  wily  Judas 
arranged,  therefore,  to  distinguish  Christ  by  greeting 
Him  with  a  kiss.  The  soldiers  would  then  know  their 
man.  As  he  approached  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  bar- 
gain Jesus  met  him  with  the  question  of  our  text. 

A  kiss  is  the  sign  of  affection,  of  friendship.  It  is  sym- 
bolic of  trust.  To  betray  is  to  expose  in  breach  of  trust. 
It  is  this  sign  of  affection  that  the  traitorous  disciple 
employs  to  make  Christ  known  to  His  enemies.  He 
greeted  Him  with  a  token  of  loyal  friendship,  only  that 
thereby  He  might  be  exposed  to  the  attack  of  His  enemies. 
History  has  ever  since  called  the  traitorous  man  a  'Judas'. 
It  is  true  he  went  out  and  hanged  himself  when  he  found 
out  how  little  use  all  men  have  for  a  traitor. 
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I  fancy  there  is  not  one  of  you  who  does  not  feel  some 
indignation  at  the  thought  of  this  betrayal  by  Judas. 
For  you  are  all  healthy  boys,  and  have  learned  at  least 
not  to  snitch.  Here  is  a  betrayal  taking  place  through  a 
kiss.  Do  you  wonder  Christ  asked  the  question? 

To-night  I  would  not  have  you  so  much  concerned  with 
Judas'  conduct  in  itself,  as  with  the  condition  of  mind, 
the  attitude  towards  responsibility,  which  it  indicates. 
Judas  had  been  following  Christ  with  the  thought  of 
self  predominating.  It  is  just  because  some  of  us  are  in 
danger  of  doing  this  very  thing,  of  greeting  Christ  only 
to  betray  Him,  that  His  question  has  meaning  for  us 
to-night.  For  have  not  many  of  us  taken  Communion  this 
day,  and  thus  greeted  our  Lord?  The  kiss,  1  have  said,  is 
the  sign  of  friendship,  of  loyal  service.  It  is  this  sign 
which  many  of  you  have  given  to-day  when  you  entered 
into,  or  renewed,  your  Covenant  with  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.  It  were  well  for  us  to  remind  ourselves  just  what 
this  Covenant  means.  In  instituting  the  sacrament  Christ 
gave  the  cup  to  His  disciples  with  the  words,  "This  is 
the  new  testament  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you." 
And  later  Paul  writes,  "As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and 
drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come." 
It  is  a  renewal  of  a  Covenant  between  God  and  the  in- 
dividual, and  is  an  expression  of  faith  and  confidence  in 
the  promise  of  God  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  accepted. 
Before  God  and  in  the  eyes  of  men  you  have  placed 
yourself  on  the  side  of  Christ.  Can  you  not  realize  that 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  will  be  judged 
by  some  because  of  you? 

Like  Judas  you  can  betray  Him  and  His  cause  to  the 
ridicule  and  enmity  of  those  who  seek  excuse  to  mock 
at  Him.  And,  what  is  particularly  important,  you  will, 
if  you  are  not  careful,  cause  thinking  boys  in  this  place 
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to  hold  back  because  of  your  betrayal.  They  see  you 
greet  yoiu-  Christ  with  a  kiss  only  to  observe  you  later 
betray  Him  through  a  subterfuge,  a  lie,  a  low  sense  of 
duty,  trickery  in  work,  swearing,  something  that  is  not 
good  enough.  I  would  that  I  could  make  each  of  you 
hear  as  addressed  to  yourself  this  question  of  Christ's, 
"Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss?"  Let  me 
tell  you  that  to  be  a  Christian  is  to  be  heir  to  great 
privileges,  but  it  also  means  that  you  rest  under  great 
responsibilities.  The  boys  in  this  School  will  judge  Christ 
through  you.  You  should  not  be  surprised  at  this,  for  you 
have  said  that  you  would  follow  Him.  Y'^ou  have  cove- 
nanted to  serve  Him.  It  is  up  to  you  to  prove  it.  You 
know  whether  or  not  you  are  making  any  real  attempt  to 
do  so.  In  a  careless,  happy-go-lucky  fashion  you  are 
Christians  of  a  sort.  But,  can  some  of  you  deny,  for 
instance,  that  your  example  in  the  matter  of  swearing 
alone  is  most  reprehensible?  And  yet  you.  enter  into 
a  covenant  with  Christ.  "J^^^^s,  betrayest  thou  the  Son 
of  Man  with  a  kiss?"  No,  if  you  would  be  true  to  Christ 
your  standards  of  living  must  be  high,  and  you  must 
strive  to  measure  up  to  them.  It  was  the  prophet  Micah 
who  uttered  the  question,  "What  doth  the  Lord  require 
of  thee?"  and  followed  witii  the  answer,  "To  do  justly, 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God." 
There  is  some  practical  counsel  here  for  all  Christians, 
young  and  old.  For,  rightly  observed  it  spells  the  carrying 
of  Christian  doctrine  into  actions.  As  we  work  and  play, 
as  we  strive  or  wait  the  actions  performed  must  be  just, 
upright,  straight.  We  are  to  do  justly.  The  soul  of  us 
must  provide  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy,  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  compassion.  We  must  love  mercy.  The  intimate 
companionship  as  we  tread  the  path  of  life  is  to  be  that 
of  God.  We  are  to  walk  humbly  with  Him.   You  will 
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note  that  word  'humbly'.  There  is  no  room  for  arrogance 
or  cocksuredness.  We  must  be  teachable  and  willing  to 
learn.  Remember,  young  Christian,  that  it  is  possible  to 
walk  with  God.  You  will  find  two  aids  to  loyal  service 
at  your  command  if  you  are  in  earnest.  I  suggest  that 
you  read  the  Bible  regularly,  particularly  the  Gospels, 
and  that  daily  you  commune  with  your  God  in  prayer, 
for  thus  the  soul  of  you  may  be  in  touch  with  the  Eternal 
Spirit  from  whom  it  gets  its  life. 

Remember  that  you  cannot  expect  to  reach  anything 
like  perfection  all  at  once.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
becoming  a  loyal  Christian  in  a  moment.  You  have  en- 
listed, you  have  got  into  uniform,  and  it  is  a  fine  thing 
to  have  done.  But  it  is  only  the  first  step.  There  is  much 
training  to  follow  and  much  fighting.  If  I  mistake  not 
the  fight  will  commence  right  in  your  own  heart. 
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THE  QUEST  OF  LIFE 

"He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose 
it,  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my 
sake  slwll  find  it." 

Mat.  10:39 

TEiESE  are  strange  words,  and  carry  a  statement  dffi- 
cult  to  understand  unless  we  seek  their  meaning  in 
an  atmosphere  of  thoughtfulness.  Nevertheless,  tiiey 
express  a  trutli  of  vital  importance  to  all  men  and  women, 
even  though  we  so  often  miss  their  message,  as  we  hurry 
our  way  in  life,  content  to  read  with  the  eye,  while  the 
absence  of  consequent  understanding  of  heart  leaves  us 
unabashed. 

You  will  note  that  it  is  Life  that  is  found  and  lost.  Life 
that  is  lost  and  found  again,  After  all.  Life  is  the  chief 
concern  of  all  of  us.  Indeed  it  is  the  common  quest  of 
humanity.  Not  life,  limited  to  mere  animal  health,  though 
that,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  most  acceptable,  since  there  is 
the  animal  side  to  our  individuality,  and  the  possession  of 
physical  well-being  smoothes  many  diflBculties  in  tlie 
path  and  lightens  many  burdens,  which  otherwise  might 
weigh  us  down  completely.  Nor  yet,  is  the  quest  one  for 
mere  comfort  of  physical  surroundings,  where  bed,  board, 
roof  and  competence  are  assured  in  the  congenial  sur- 
roundings of  a  happy  family  life,  em'iched  by  valued  out- 
side friendships.  Tremendously  important  such  posses- 
sions are  to  the  well-being  of  any  human,  man,  woman, 
or  child;  and  we  do  well  to  seek  them,  for  with  their 
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presence  comes  a  happiness  to  which  we  are  all  suscept- 
ible. But,  is  it  not  true  that  with  such  possessions  there 
come  added  anxieties?  For  a  fuller  life  brings  larger 
experiences  and  greater  responsibiUties,  and  that  which 
we  had  hoped  would  bring  untouched  happiness  is  foxmd 
not  to  be  without  consequent  anxieties.  Indeed,  this  life 
of  ours  offers  many  roses  by  the  wayside,  but  there  are 
apt  to  be  thorns  on  the  tree  as  well. 

Nor  yet,  can  the  quest  of  Life  be  confined  to  efforts  in 
our  occupation,  whatever  it  may  be.  It  is  pleasant  to 
succeed  in  business,  to  display  competency  in  the  duties 
of  life  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  effort.  But  in  itself  this 
success  does  not  bring  contentment,  for  a  man  soon  finds 
that  a  widening  circle  of  life's  activities  embraces  addi- 
tional burdens. 

No,  physical  health,  physical  well-being,  success  in 
effort,  congenial  surroundings,  while  they  bring  an  ele- 
ment of  pleasure,  and  sometimes,  to  the  dormant  soul, 
even  a  soothing  atmosphere  of  contentment,  do  not  ulti- 
mately satisfy  the  soul  of  even  the  thoughtless. 

So  the  quest  of  Life  is  still  upon  us.  For  daily  tasks 
in  the  home,  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory,  in  the  shop, 
in  the  counting  house,  in  the  office,  from  tiie  manse,  from 
the  surgery  and  in  the  school  can  still  bear  the  dread 
atmosphere  of  monotony,  mitigated  perhaps  by  the 
soothing  syrup  of  the  moving-picture,  golf,  social  activi- 
ties, or  anything  else  by  way  of  a  change,  but  a  monotony 
never  quite  removed  by  such  devices.  And,  trouble  finds 
us  out.  Mistakes  are  made,  to  our  own  undoing.  Sickness 
comes  and  the  family  circle  is  broken.  Friends  depart, 
and  some  day  we  realize  that  now  our  own  time  is  short. 
Subconsciously  we  feel  that  our  house  of  contentment 
is  erected  on  unstable  foundations  and  is  beginning  to 
rock  as  it  is  threatened  with  collapse. 
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We  wonder  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  all,  and  continue 
our  quest  of  Life,  joining  the  philosophers  of  all  the  ages 
in  the  search  for  the  Summum  Bonum  of  life,  that  High- 
est Good,  the  possession  of  which  will  bring  with  it 
complete  happiness. 

It  is  with  us  as  it  has  always  been  with  Humanity. 
The  soul  of  us,  our  eternal  part,  is  crying  for  union  with 
God,  the  Great  Spirit  from  whom  it  gets  its  life,and,  until 
we  obtain  that  union  as  individuals,  the  complete  happi- 
ness, the  sense  of  satisfaction,  will  not  be  ours;  our  quest 
of  Life  will  not  have  been  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. All  other  objects  sought  are  but  phantoms  of  the 
passing  moment,  floating  before  us  as  bubbles,  destined 
to  burst  even  as  we  grasp  them,  certain  to  disappoint  us, 
containing  as  they  do,  no  element  of  lasting  satisfaction, 
since  they  are  the  children  of  time,  and  can  not  answer 
adequately  the  cry  of  the  eternal,  the  soul  of  us. 

The  truth  is  that  as  you  and  I  are  born  we  come  into 
this  world  without  knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Living.  We 
are  all  under  the  necessity  of  acquiring  such  knowledge 
as  life  unfolds  for  us.  This  is  the  true  test  of  education, 
that  no  matter  where  it  is  carried  on,  or  what  branch  it 
may  be,  the  study  and  the  atmosphere  surrounding  it 
are  adding  to  the  individual's  knowledge  of  the  Art  of 
Living.  It  is  the  duty.  Yea,  it  is  the  only  hope  of  peace 
for  each  one  of  us  to  learn  to  live,  and  "to  live  so  as  to 
grow  and  to  grow  so  as  to  build." 

It  is  with  this  very  human  quest  of  Life  that  our  text 
deals  directly,  and,  therefore,  it  merits  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  all  thoughtful  minds  and  yearning  souls. 

"He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  losetli 
his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it." 

To  the  casual  glance  this  would  seem  to  be  a  contra- 
dictory statement,  and  I  suppose  that  some  of  us  would 
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be  inclined  to  find  its  explanation  in  the  conclusion  that 
the  'finding'  and  losing'  have  to  do  with  Eternity.  But 
there  is  more  in  it  than  this.  Broadly  speaking,  Christ 
means  that  the  man  who  makes  his  life  consist  in  the 
things  of  self  and  finds  it  there,  will  ultimately  lose  it. 
This  is  true  even  of  time.  For,  in  his  latter  days  such  a 
man  seldom  knows  peace  and  quietude.  There  comes 
a  time  when  the  things  of  this  world  do  not  satisfy,  and 
in  the  deep  places  of  the  heart  there  is  no  rest.  On  the 
other  hand,  he,  whose  life  has  been  lived  for  Christ's 
sake  does  find  a  peace  and  satisfaction  even  in  this  world. 

This  teaching  of  Christ's  we  may  call  the  shifting  of 
the  centre  of  activity  from  self  to  Christ.  *'Not  my  will 
but  thine  be  done."  It  is  the  approaching  of  life  not  so 
much  to  get  as  to  give,  not  so  much  to  command  as  to 
serve.  It  is  a  call  to  unselfishness.  "He  that  loseth  his 
life".  This  is  the  demand.  Now  to  lose  one's  life  means 
other  than  the  mere  actual  smrender  of  physical  exist- 
ence. The  true  losing  of  life  is  the  slaying  of  self.  It  is 
a  painful  process,  to  be  done  day  by  day,  not  in  one  great 
act  of  self-surrender.  All  through  our  career  the  process 
goes  on.  By  natural  inclination  we  make  self  the  centre 
of  our  activities.  Our  own  objects,  our  own  desires,  our 
own  comforts,  our  own  pleasures  are  our  law.  If  we  give 
in  to  this,  we  are  dead  while  we  live.  This  self  must  be 
crucified,  and  the  process  of  crucifixion  is  slow  and  pain- 
ful. 

Particularly,  what  is  meant  is  the  absolute  submission 
of  the  human  will  to  the  commandments  and  providences 
of  God.  The  unselfish  character  is  like  the  good  piece  of 
leather,  strong,  yet  pliable;  capable  of  standing  a  strain, 
yet  soft  to  handle.  We  may  remind  ourselves  that  leather 
is  only  made  flexible  through  a  tedious  process  on  the 
part  of  the  tanner — soaked  in  bitter  waters,  trimmed  with 
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sharp  tools,  rubbed  with  oils.  The  tanner's  work  is  not 
well  done  until  all  the  stiffness  is  out  of  the  leather  and 
it  has  become  flexible  and  usable.  So  it  is  with  the 
shifting  of  the  centre  from  self  to  Christ.  To  lose  one's 
life  is  to  suppress  and  even  cut  out  the  appetites,  the 
passions,  the  desires,  the  inclinations  of  person.  It  means 
the  devotion  of  all  activities,  all  abilities  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  which  after  all  is  the  call  of  service.  And  this 
is  to  be  done  not  in  any  heroic  or  spectacular  act  of  self- 
sacrifice,  but  in  the  ordinary,  humdrum  actions  of  daily 
life.  It  is  difficult,  I  grant,  you,  and  may  be  seldom  fully 
accomplished;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  the  thing  to  strive 
for. 

One  may  be  allowed  to  ask  in  all  reverence  upon  what 
grounds  such  a  demand  is  based?  After  all  it  is  no  light 
matter  to  be  asked  by  any  one  to  so  lose  one's  life  for 
His  sake.  The  demand  is  a  serious  one,  and  is  entitled  to 
serious  consideration  only  if  based  on  adequate  premises. 

The  demand,  coming  from  M^hom  it  does,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  justified  on  three  grounds. 

In  the  first  place,  our  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God, 
predicates  on  our  part  the  hearing  ear  and  the  under- 
standing heart.  Because  of  the  Divine  nature  of  the 
speaker  we  surely  must  listen  with  thoughtful  minds. 
We  should  always  remind  ourselves,  when  we  are  con- 
sidering Christ  and  our  relation  to  Him,  that  He  is  God's 
making  known  of  Himself  to  mankind.  In  Christ's  life 
and  teaching  we  have  God's  answer  to  the  eternal  ques- 
tion of  the  human  soul  as  to  the  meaning  of  life.  Here 
alone  is  the  foimdation  of  knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Living: 
and  it  behooves  the  earnest  seeker  to  heed  carefully  the 
lesson  of  Christ,  if  he  would  satisfy  his  soul  in  the  quest 
of  Life.  For  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  the  great  Master  s 
acts  and  teaching  that  the  search  for  the  Summum 
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Bonum  of  life — the  complete  happiness  which  is  every 
man's  desire— can  ever  end  successfully.  It  is  only  in 
the  light  of  His  message  that  human  groping  for  an 
answer  to  the  riddle  can  ever  cease,  and  the  individual 
find  rest  for  his  soul,  while  he  enjoys  the  peace  of  com- 
plete satisfaction.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  so  few  of  us 
Christians  have  ever  really  entered  into  our  heritage  here 
on  earth. 

So  the  one  who  speaks  has  the  knowledge  of  life  for 
which  we  seek,  and  speaks  for  God.  Hence  He  may  well 
be  listened  to  when  He  makes  the  demand  that  we  lose 
our  life  for  His  sake. 

In  the  second  place,  the  demand  is  justified  because 
He,  who  speaks.  Himself  died  for  man.  By  His  own 
supreme  sacrifice  He  has  earned  the  right  to  speak.  Im- 
pulsive Peter,  you  will  remember,  on  one  occasion  in- 
sisted upon  his  willingness  to  give  his  life  for  his  Master, 
but  Christ's  answer  was  "not  yet".  For  Christ  must  first 
lay  down  His  life  for  Peter:  and  one  ground  upon  which 
Christ  makes  His  claim  that  the  centre  of  life  should  be 
shifted,  from  self  to  service  for  His  sake,  is  just  that  He 
died  for  us.  What  greater  justification  could  He  have 
than  this? 

Moreover,  it  is  with  deep  knowledge  of  human 
character  that  He  says  "for  my  sake".  Human  beings 
require  motive  power  to  act,  to  carry  on;  and  love  for 
Christ,  because  of  appreciation  of  what  He  is  and  did, 
supplies  the  only  motive  power  for  consistent  unselfish 
action. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  a  very  practical  justification 
for  the  demand  which  is  made.  The  shifting  of  the  centre 
of  life  from  self  to  service,  from  selfishness  to  unselfish- 
ness is  the  one  comse  that  brings  ultimate  happiness  and 
contentment  in  this  life.  For  here  only  will  end  success- 
fully our  search  for  the  Holy  Grail. 
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Tlie  reward  finally  is  the  finding  of  life,  not  only  in 
Eternity,  but  even  here  in  Time,  a  truth  which  is  not 
always  appreciated.  The  man  who  has  xmderstanding  of 
life  does  not  require  to  wait  until  the  hereafter  to  obtain 
the  reward  of  a  truly  Christian  life,  in  which  have  been 
subdued  the  passions,  the  appetites  and  pleasures  of 
mere  self.  He  has  laid  hold  on  things  that  endure.  He 
is  not  staking  his  happiness  on  the  possession  of  the 
passing  bubbles  of  the  moment. 

Real  happiness  lies  in  preserving  satisfaction  in  the 
soul.  The  things  of  this  world  do  not  give  this  satisfaction. 
Unless  there  is  something  deeper  in  one's  life  there  is 
unrest  and  disquiet.  The  truth  is  that  we  are  not  our 
own  masters  until  we  are  Christ's  servants.  The  pebble 
lies  upon  the  bank,  dull  and  dim.  Throw  it  into  the  clear 
stream,  and  at  once  in  the  water  it  takes  on  a  varied 
colouring  which  we  did  not  suspect  it  of  possessing.  Even 
so  we  throw  our  life,  with  all  its  activities,  all  its 
possessions  into  the  stream  of  faith  in,  and  service  for, 
Christ  and,  in  what  seemed  the  very  losing  of  it,  the 
colours  are  deepened,  the  life  is  beautified.  Satisfaction 
comes  to  the  soul.  In  very  truth  he  who  loseth  his  life 
for  Christ's  sake  shall  find  it,  even  in  this  world  of  time. 
And,  what  shall  be  said  of  Eternity?  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves  with  any  false  doctrine.  The  way  of  Eternal 
Life  is  the  way  of  Christ  only.  He  himself  has  said  it. 
*1  am  the  truth  and  the  life,"  he  reminds  us;  and  again, 
"No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  Me,"  is  His 
statement.  What  a  promise  He  gives  us  as  He  says, 
"He  that  believeth  on  me  shall  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life."  Therefore,  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  to 
carry  that  belief  into  daily  action,  is  to  shift  the  centre 
of  life  from  self  to  Christ,  and  thus  to  find  one's  life  in 
what  seemed  the  very  losing  of  it. 
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EFFORT 

"The  mountain  shall  he  thine,  jot 
it  is  a  wood,  and  thou  shalt  cut  it 
down*' 

Joshua  17:18 

OME  weeks  ago  I  endeavouied  to  impress  upon  you  the 
great  general  trutli  that  your  present  days  must 
necessarily  be  days  of  preparation,  that  this  preparation 
means  acquirement  of  tlie  knowledge  of  how  to  live, 
that  now  it  is  not  so  much  quantity  in  accomplishment 
you  should  strive  for  as  quality,  that  in  God  only  will 
you  find  the  source  of  life,  and  in  His  light  be  able  to 
see  in  the  dark  places,  be  able  to  solve  the  problems 
which  will  face  you. 

To-night  I  vdsh  to  direct  attention  to  a  particular 
quaHty  in  character,  a  particular  attitude  towards  life, 
which  must  be  yours  if  you  are  to  accomplish  anything 
worth  while.  Knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Living,  which 
should  be  your  quest,  is  not  easily  acquired.  It  grows 
slowly.  But  one  lesson  concerning  it  we  can  and  should 
learn  early.  This  is  that  life  calls  for  effort.  It  is  both 
necessary  and  worth  while  that  we  put  forth  continual 
exertion. 

How  many  of  you  are  making  an  attempt  consciously 
to  answer  the  great  caU  of  life  for  effort?  How  many  of 
you  are  developing  a  habit  of  honest  exertion,  and  thus 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  character  that  will  enable 
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you  to  respond  to  life's  call  for  the  power  to  strive?  How 
many  of  you  are  learning  to  strive,  to  put  forth  effort, 
doggedly,  patiently  and  without  quitting?  It  is  so  im- 
portant in  life  and  in  character  that  we  possess  the  power 
to  hew  for  ourselves,  and  yet  we  are  all  too  apt  to  be 
slow  in  acquiring  that  power. 

I  have  read  a  text.  Let  us  look  at  it  for  a  moment. 
"The  mountain  shall  be  thine  for  it  is  a  wood  and  thou 
shalt  cut  it  down."  What  are  the  implications  of  this 
permission  given  by  Joshua?  The  division  of  the  Promised 
Land  was  taking  place  and  Joshua  was  the  divider. 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  sought  a  double  portion,  pressing 
their  claim  on  the  ground  that  the  performance  of  their 
fathers  were  such  that  they,  the  children,  should  have 
special  recognition.  How  typical  this  is  of  some  indivi- 
duals in  life!  I  have  knovm  boys  who  expected  special 
recognition  on  the  ground  of  a  father  s  achievement.  Let 
me  tell  you  diat  men  judge  an  individual  on  his  own 
performances,  not  on  another's.  The  only  difference  is 
that  because  of  your  father's  greatness,  more  may  be 
expected  of  you.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  man  like  Joshua 
gave  them  a  short  answer?  Miserable  duffers,  talking 
about  their  greatness  and  their  deserts,  living,  and 
expecting  to  acquire,  on  the  record  of  their  fathers. 
'Great,  are  you?',  the  old  man  says,  'then  get  out  and 
show  it.'  "You  deserve  a  large  country!  then  go  out 
and  take  it.  Show  your  worth  by  your  own  deeds,  not 
by  the  deedsi  of  your  fathers." 

The  mountain  with  its  pleasant  hillsides  and  rich 
valleys  is  to  be  theirs,  but  the  enemy  occupies  it  and 
the  forest  is  there.  It  must  be  wrested  from  opposing 
man  and  tenacious  nature.  "The  wood  is  there  and  you 
shall  cut  it  down."  This  is  a  fair  challenge  to  a  people 
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who  thought  themselves  better  than  their  fellow  tribes. 
They  will  be  given  a  chance  to  show  that  their  self- 
esteem  is  justified.  Most  of  you  know  what  such  work 
means.  We  are  not  as  yet  too  far  removed  from  the 
performances  of  past  generations  in  our  ovm  land,  not 
to  have  some  idea  of  what  it  means  to  clear  the  forest  for 
cultivation,  to  hew  and  cut  tree  by  tree  and  after  that 
remove  the  stumps. 

So  much  for  the  mountain  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 
What  of  our  own?  That  mountain  which  is  typical  of 
success  in  life.  Not  mere  power,  nor  wealth,  nor  acquisi- 
tion of  this  world's  goods,  but  character,  power  to  be, 
ability  to  perform,  to  accomplish,  knowledge  of  the  Art 
of  Living,  power  to  develop  and  sustain  self  in  God, 
ability  to  contribute  something  worth  while  to  the  social 
life  of  our  community,  to  the  civic  life  of  our  people,  to 
the  national  life  of  our  country.  This  is  an  achievement 
worth  striving  for.  This  is  your  mountain  to  conquer, 
with  its  summit  of  achievement  in  having  done  the  work 
God  means  you  to  do,  with  its  hillsides  of  richness  of 
character  and  abundance  of  good  works,  with  its  valleys, 
fruitful  in  the  rest,  recreation  and  quiet,  which  come  to 
the  earnest  and  contented  soul  that  in  all  its  striving  has 
learned  to  be  at  peace  with  God. 

But,  it  is  a  wood  and  you  must  cut  it  down.  Ephraim 
had  to  fight  and  work.  Tree  by  tree  their  land  was 
cleared,  step  by  step  their  heritage  won.  It  was  too  good 
to  be  obtained  for  nothing,  and  the  price  they  paid  was 
daily  effort.  Indeed,  greatness  was  theirs,  and  in 
struggling  for  their  heritage  they  became  greater.  Thus 
in  due  time  it  could  be  written  of  them,  "Ye  have  the 
mountain,  for  a  wood  was  there  and  ye  have  cut  it  down." 

And  so  it  must  be  with  you.  Your  mountain  is  there 
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for  the  conquering,  but  it  is  too  good  a  thing  to  be 
obtained  for  nothing,  and  the  price  of  victory  is  effort, 
steady  hewing.  These  are  the  days  when  God  gives  you 
the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  wresting  of  your  heri- 
tage from  the  powers  that  will  oppose  you.  Now  is  your 
opportunity  to  develop  strength  of  body,  sinew  of  mind, 
depth  of  soul  for  your  march  on  the  mountain  that  can 
only  be  yours  for  the  conquering,  if  you  be  man  enough 
to  take  it. 

There  is  a  wood,  then,  and  you  must  cut  it  down. 
You  must  hew  away  at  it,  tree  by  tree.  You* must  learn 
to  put  forth  effort.  You  must  learn  to  work  daily. 

If  you  would  be  anybody  worth  while,  if  you  would 
do  any  thing  worth  doing,  if  you  would  use  aright  your 
present  days  of  preparation,  you  must  not  merely  be 
thoughtful  for  others,  ready  to  help  and  reasonably 
decent  in  yourself.  You  must  have  due  regard  for  self, 
and  in  your  development  of  self  must  learn  to  labour,  to 
work,  to  put  forth  effort,  not  merely  in  the  tasks  you 
like  but  in  those  you  don't  like.  You  must  put  forth  effort 
not  merely  in  physical  tasks,  but  also  in  mental.  Thus, 
and  thus  only,  will  you  accomplish  anything.  Thus  only 
will  the  summit  of  achievement,  the  hillside  of  character 
and  the  valley  of  well-earned  rest  be  yours. 

God  grant  that  it  may  be  said  of  you  as  the  years  go 
on,  as  it  could  be  said  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  "The 
mountain  is  thine,  for  it  was  covered  with  wood  and  ye 
have  cut  it  down." 
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THINE  EYES  SHALL  SEE 

"Thine  eyes  shall  see  thy  teachers, 
and  thine  ears  shall  hear  a  word 
behind  thee  saying,  'This  is  the  way, 
walk  ye  in  it.' 

Isaiah  30:20-21 

ISAIAH  is  speaking  to  a  nation  in  its  youth — a  strangely 
wayward  and  perverse  nation.  For  their  perversity  he 
forsees  punishment  and  suffering.  But  yet  he  has  the 
vision  of  a  day  when  his  people  will  understand  better 
the  meaning  of  life — a  day  when  their  teachers  (those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  direct  them,  as  the  Hebrew  implies) 
will  be  present  and  will  be  recognized  by  the  nation, 
whose  ear  then  will  be  open  to  the  voice  of  counsel,  who 
will  hear  the  word,  "This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it.'' 
Walking  in  the  way,  moving  in  conformity  with  God's 
will  they  wdll  progress  on  the  road  to  national  develop- 
ment, to  national  happiness. 

How  remarkably  appHcable  is  this  statement  of  Isaiah's 
to  our  own  case  to-night!  I  fancy  that  the  prophet  must 
have  had  some  memory  of  his  own  school  days  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  this  prophecy: 
"Thine  eyes  shall  see  thy  teachers." 
As  you  have  come  up  to  school  you  have  wondered, 
I  have  no  doubt,  what  these  teachers,  who  must  mean 
a  great  deal  to  you  one  way  and  another,  would  be  like. 

"And  tliine  ear  shall  hear  a  voice  behind  thee  saying, 
'this  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it.' " 
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I  doubt  not  that  being  human  your  ear  will  become 
tired  at  times  of  this  counsel.  And  yet  the  sound  of  this 
word  is  the  demand  of  life.  You  can  not  alter  it.  It  will 
cost  you  less  to  heed  the  counsel  at  school  than  to  defer 
the  hearing  until  later.  All  along  the  path  of  life  there 
will  sound  in  your  ear  the  word,  "This  is  the  way."  If  you 
are  wise  you  will  keep  your  ear  open  for  it,  for  life  is 
not  such  a  simple  matter  as  you  may  suppose.  As  you 
grow  older  you  will  reahze  that  it  is  complex,  fruitful  in 
cross-trails,  perplexing  with  its  turnings  and  its  forks  in 
the  road.  Listen  in  your  youth  for  the  word,  "This  is  the 
way";  for  as  one  learns  to  have  an  attentive  ear  in  early 
life  it  is  surprising  how  simple  for  him  become  many  of 
life's  subsequent  complexities. 

Generally  speaking,  the  way  that  will  lead  to  happiness 
in  life — and  without  happiness  life  is  a  poor  proposition 
—that  will  lead  to  God,  is  the  way  of  truth. 

I  mean  that  this  is  the  thing  you  should  do.  Go  up  to 
your  task  in  life  with  the  fixed  resolve  that,  come  what 
may,  as  boy  and  man,  you  will  fear  God,  will  speak  the 
truth,  and,  what  is  more  difficult,  will  live  the  truth,  and 
strive  for  the  right.  With  such  a  resolve  carried  into 
action  you  will  find  that  your  house  is  founded  upon  a 
rock.  The  storms  of  life  will  beat  upon  it,  and  the  waves 
will  rush  in  to  overwhelm,  but  the  house  vdll  stand 
because  of  its  foundation. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  with  the  more  immediate  present 
that  we  are  chiefly  concerned  to-night.  It  is  our  first  Sun- 
day evening  in  the  new  school  year.  For  many  of  you  this 
is  your  first  school  service.  We  have  this  school  year 
before  us,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  I  should  have 
this  fact  in  mind  as  I  speak  to  you. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  remind  you  that  when  Isaiah 
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says  of  his  people  "Thine  eyes  shall  see  thy  teachers" 
he  means  that  there  will  be  more  than  mere  physical 
sight.  They  would  see  tliem  in  the  sense  that  they  would 
understand  the  real  oJBBce  and  function  of  these  teachers 
in  the  national  life.  They  would  realize  that  the  teachers 
were  there  to  direct  and,  so  understanding,  the  people 
would  follow  their  direction.  They  would  hear  and  would 
act  upon  what  they  heard. 

Now,  I  know  that  all  school  boys  see  their  masters 
with  the  physical  eye.  Indeed,  sometimes  they  seem  to 
see  double  in  that  particular.  There  is  always  the  danger 
that  the  more  there  is  in  the  boy  the  more  restive  he  is 
under  correction  and  direction,  the  more  ready  he  is  to 
see  in  the  master  nothing  more  than  authority  or  res- 
traint. This  is  to  misunderstand  the  relation. 

As  masters  we  are  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the 
school.  Authority  must  be  administered  and  restraint 
exercised.  Otherwise  anarchy  would  result,  which  would 
be  disastrous  for  all.  But,  your  masters  should  mean 
more  to  you  than  mere  authority.  You  are  at  school 
not  merely  to  learn  of  books,  to  go  from  Form  to  Form, 
and  finally  to  matriculate.  You  are  here  not  only  to  play 
football,  or  whatever  game  it  may  be.  These  things  are 
all  very  good  in  themselves,  but,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will 
regard  them  as  but  means  to  a  greater  end.  For  my  part 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  real  issue  is  that  here  you  should 
learn  something  of  how  to  live.  For  live  you  must  whether 
you  will  or  no.  How  best  to  live  you  many  learn  if  you 
will.  There  is  not  anything  recognized  by  authority  in 
this  school  life  of  ours  that  does  not  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  character  development,  into  the  quest  of  learning 
how  to  hve.  Therefore,  I  would  impress  upon  you  this 
first  Sunday  evening  that  Masters  should  mean  more  to 
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you  than  merely  those  who  exercise  authority.  We  are 
here  to  direct,  to  sound  the  word,  "This  is  the  way,  walk 
ye  in  it."  If  you  do  not  understand  this  it  is  because 
the  eye  of  your  understanding  is  yet  closed,  and  though 
seeming  to  see  your  teachers  you  do  not  see  them. 

May  I,  for  our  own  benefit,  remind  those  of  us  who 
are  here  to-night  as  representatives  of  authority  that  the 
impelling  duty  laid  upon  us  is  to  teach  those  less  ex- 
perienced, less  far  advanced  on  the  way  of  life,  how  to 
live.  May  we  remember  that,  because  of  our  position, 
there  is  laid  on  us  the  onerous  responsibility  of  sounding 
by  our  very  lives,  as  well  as  by  our  voice,  the  word  of 
counsel — "This  is  the  way;  walk  ye  in  it." 

Thus  the  main  business  for  boys  is  to  learn  how  to  live. 
It  is  astonishing  how  simple  it  becomes  as  you  go  on, 
if  you  do  not  worry  too  much  about  results,  but  concern 
yourself  rather  about  the  things  that  are  to  be  done 
to-day. 

Inasmuch  as  you  are  descendants  of  the  race  of  man 
you  are  human,  that  is,  you  are  above  the  mere 
brute  creation.  For,  you  are  animals  possessed  of  reason 
and  of  souls.  You  have  minds,  all  of  you — minds  with 
much  room  for  development,  it  is  true,  yet  minds.  These 
mental  powers  of  yours  must  be  developed  daily,  if  you 
are  to  live  aright.  Otherwise  you  will  miss  the  heritage 
which  is  yours  in  virtue  of  your  having  been  born  of  a 
species  that  possesses  reason.  At  school,  then,  you  will 
find  it  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  mental  development. 
Lessons  must  be  learned.  Class  work  must  be  done.  All 
with  the  end  in  view  that  you  should  acquire  foundations 
of  knowledge  which  will  enable  you  to  build  more  largely 
thereon  in  due  time. 

But  after  all,  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  books  which 
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you  may  acquire  at  school  is  of  little  importance  relatively 
compared  to  tlie  supreme  necessity  that  in  the  acquiring 
of  it,  in  the  doing  of  your  work,  you  should  learn  to  think, 
to  use  your  mind,  to  reason.  Care,  exactness,  thorough- 
ness are  essential  in  the  daily  work  you  have  to  do.  For, 
if  remembering  this  you  go  about  your  work  honestly 
each  day,  you  will  ultimately  emerge  from  your  diffi- 
culties and  will  have  learned  one  of  the  essential  lessons 
in  the  Art  of  Living. 

Monotonous  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  then,  that  voice 
sounding  in  your  ear  from  day  to  day,  checking  you  up, 
demanding  your  performance  of  duty,  is  but  the  counsel 
of  experience  sounding  the  word,  "This  is  the  way;  walk 
ye  in  it.''  Walk  in  it,  then,  for  your  own  sake,  not  merely 
because  of  the  present,  but  because  of  that  greater  future 
which,  I  trust,  awaits  all  of  you  in  your  day  of  manhood. 

But,  no  matter  how  highly  your  mental  powers  may 
be  developed  you  will  not  acquire  knowledge  of  the 
Art  of  Living  if  you  neglect  the  diings  of  tlie  soul.  The 
soul,  wherein  lie,  the  power  to  enjoy  and  suffer  (to  feel 
for  self),  the  power  to  sympathize  (to  feel  for  others), 
the  ability  to  know  God  and  to  commune  with  Him. 
The  soul,  where  are  registered  the  effects  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil  that  has  come  and  will  continue 
to  come  to  you:  that  side  of  your  being  where  enter  the 
questions  of  right  and  wrong,  what  to  do  and  what  not 
to  do,  in  daily  life.  This  side  of  your  development,  the 
sphere  of  the  soul  must  not  be  overlooked. 

In  many  things,  important  perhaps  because  of  what 
they  may  lead  to  rather  than  because  of  themselves, 
therefore,  you  may  expect  to  hear  the  voice  of  direction 
sounding  the  word,  "This  is  the  way.  Walk  ye  in  it." 
Sometimes  it  may  sound  in  warning,  or  again  in  cor- 
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rection.  For  the  sake  of  your  own  eartlily  happiness,  for 
the  sake  of  your  eternal  welfare,  I  beseech  you,  heed  the 
voice.  Keep  your  ear  open  for  it,  not  merely  to  avoid 
trouble,  but  because  it  is  the  word  of  counsel,  the  voice 
of  direction.  Above  all,  keep  your  heart  tuned  for  that 
word  which  is  higher  than  any  voice  of  human  direction, 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  through  conscience  in  the  very 
depths  of  your  soul,  saying,  "This  is  the  way.  Walk  ye 
in  it."  There  will  be  stirrings  in  the  depths  of  that  soul 
known  to  yourself  and  your  God  alone,  not  only  at 
school  but  all  through  life.  Keep  the  ear  of  that  soul 
of  yours  wide  open  for  the  voice  of  God  in  those  secret 
places  of  your  spirit  which  ought  to  be  the  cherished 
possession  of  all  men  who  live. 

Finally,  I  would  remind  you  that  mind  and  soul  alike 
are  tremendously  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  body 
in  which  they  must  abide  during  life  here  upon  earth. 
For  mental  attainment,  brain  power,  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  strive  earnestly  day  by  day.  To  culture  of 
soul,  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  of  the  finer  things 
of  life,  to  your  inalienable  right  to  live  with  God  in  your 
heart  cleave  as  something  that  you  will  not  allow  the 
baser  things  of  life  to  rob  you  of.  But  with  it  all  do  not 
forget  that  your  use  of  mental  attainments  and  soul- 
culture,  your  very  enjoyment  of  their  possession,  will 
depend  very  much  upon  the  healthy  condition  of  that 
body,  which  is  the  machine  through  which  you  must  use 
and  enjoy  these  possessions.  Keep  your  body  clean,  free 
from  bad  habits,  free  from  abuse  or  ill  use.  Exercise  and 
develop  it  daily.  Make  it  strong;  yet  keep  it  in  subjection. 
It  is  to  be  your  servant  not  your  master.  Be  keen  in  your 
eflForts  to  train  it  to  maximum  strength,  yet  learn  to  con- 
trol it,  for  in  it,  and  through  it,  you  must  live  whether 
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you  will  or  no.  If  you  keep  your  ear  open  you  will  find 
in  your  school  life  the  voice  of  direction  frequently 
saying  here  too,  "This  is  the  way  to  physical  strength,  to 
bodily  health:  walk  ye  in  it."  For  I  know  of  no  place 
where  saner  views  in  this  particular  are  held  than  at  St. 
Andrew's  College,  which  after  all  is  not  my  school  nor 
}'0nr  school,  but  our  school. 
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"And  as  Jesus  passed  forth  from 
thence  he  saw  a  man  named  Matthew 
Siting  at  the  place  of  custom,  and  he 
saith  unto  him  ^Follow  me\  and  he 
arose  and  followed  him" 

Mat.  9:9 

IT  was  at  Capernaum,  a  small  place  on  the  coast  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  that  Matthew  received  this  call.  On 
this  sea  men  fished  for  a  living.  Past  this  place  merchants 
came  from  Damascus  and  the  North  to  trade  with  the 
South.  Here  all,  as  they  passed,  paid  their  toll,  tax  or 
customs  duty  to  Herod  Antipas  and  to  the  Roman  con- 
queror. To  the  Jew  it  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  pay 
this  tax  to  the  foreigner.  They  hated  the  foreign  yoke, 
they  hated  the  tax,  and  they  were  very  bitter  towards  the 
individuals  who  undertook  to  collect  it.  Having  bought 
the  right  to  collect  the  tax  at  this  point  Matthew  sat 
at  the  seat  of  customs,  and  to  him  the  people  came  to 
make  tlieir  payments.  Thus  he  earned  the  name  of  Pub- 
lican, and  with  it  the  hatred  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

He  is  busy  at  his  duties,  when  a  man  called  Jesus 
passes  by,  and  looking  at  him  says  "Follow  me".  Rising, 
Matthew  follows,  leaving  his  money  desk  behind  him. 
It  was  a  strange  road  on  which  he  set  his  foot  that  day, 
and  as  he  went  his  way  he  was  to  learn  many  things,  and 
experience  new  joys  and  new  sufiFerings,  but  he  never 
turned  back.  He  became  a  "^^wthy  follower  of  the  Christ 
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and  lived  to  write  an  account  of  his  Masters  life  and 
work. 

As  the  Publican  heard  these  words  he  sensed  the  note 
of  invitation  as  well  as  the  tone  of  command,  for  it  was 
the  Call  of  Christ  that  came  to  him  that  day.  In  that 
call  there  has  always  sounded  for  the  hearing  ear  the 
tone  of  command  as  well  as  the  graciousness  of  invitation. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  that  call  of  Christ,  these 
1900  years  and  more,  has  never  ceased  to  be  made  to  the 
individual,  whatever  his  duties  in  life.  With  this  page 
of  Scripture  open  before  us  to-night  His  call  is  even  now 
sounding  in  the  ears  of  each  of  us.  "Follow  me"  is  the 
invitation.  Whose  will  be  the  hearing  ear?  I  wonder  who 
will  rise  and  follow  Him? 

It  is  not  my  desire  to-night  to  interest  you  particularly 
in  Matthew,  the  man  who  was  called.  My  concern  is 
with  the  one  who  called,  with  the  Caller  and  the  CaU, 
the  Commander  and  the  Command,  the  Issuer  of  the 
invitation  and  the  Invitation,  the  Leader  and  the  Path 
He  travelled.  It  is  quite  natural  that  we  should  seek 
information  concerning  the  issuer  of  such  a  commanding 
invitation.  It  is  certainly  worth  our  while  to  look  at  Him. 
He  is  the  outstanding  personality  in  the  history  of  man. 
Unnoticed  by  the  many,  and  thought  to  be  of  little  im- 
portance at  the  time,  supported  by  a  few  disciples  who 
learned  at  close  quarters  to  know  Him,  often  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  the  curious,  sought  by  some  who  hoped 
for  worldly  gain,  ignored  by  the  leaders  of  the  people 
until  they  became  afraid  for  themselves  and  their  teach- 
ing, finally  crucified  as  upsetting  old-time  doctrines.  He 
passed  along  the  way  of  His  duty,  with  this  command, 
"Follow  me".  The  world  of  His  day  deemed  Him  of  little 
account.  Passing  here  He  tarried  for  a  moment  to  single 
out  Matthew,  the  Publican.  But,  who  cared  to  notice  die 
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act  or  register  any  comment  on  it?  To  those  who  saw, 
it  meant  nothing;  but  tliat  same  Jesus  has  turned  the 
whole  course  of  the  w^orld's  history.  The  Jews  have  been 
dispersed.  The  great  Roman  Empire  whose  taxes 
Matthew  collected  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Other  Empires 
have  come  and  gone,  yet  always,  since  that  day,  there 
has  been  the  quiet  call  "follow  me",  and  the  Empire  of 
the  great  Commander  has  become  vast  and  will  continue 
to  increase. 

Quiet  and  unobtrusive  He  passed  His  way  issuing  His 
call  from  time  to  time,  while  the  busy  world  of  men  took 
no  note  of  the  presence  in  their  midst  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Yet,  from  His  coming  humanity  has  learned  to  date  its 
records  in  time,  and  the  years  are  tabulated  now  as 
"Before  Christ"  or  "In  the  Year  of  our  Lord".  His  fol- 
lowers have  given  to  tlie  world  they  inhabit  the  title  of 
Christian.  They  spend  millions  on  His  cause.  His  teach- 
ing. His  standards  of  living  have  moulded  the  laws  of 
nations. 

How  quietly  and  unobtrusively  it  was  done.  There 
was  so  little  about  it  to  attract  the  attention  of  busy  men. 
The  humble  Publican,  no  doubt  suffering  in  his  loneliness 
and  ostracism,  hears  the  call  of  one  who  sympathizes, 
and  so  goes  his  way  with  Him.  The  crowd  throng  about 
their  business,  pay  their  toll,  or  escape  it  when  they  find 
the  seat  of  customs  empty.  They  go  on  their  way  with 
their  merchandise,  unheedful  of  the  fact  that  that  day 
the  Son  of  God  has  been  in  their  midst. 

Turn  the  pages  of  the  Gospels  and  you  will  find  in- 
stance after  instance  of  Christ  passing  through.  His 
passing  was  never  without  effect.  Always  something  was 
done,  an  influence  was  felt.  Now  it  is  the  healing  of  the 
sick  or  the  raising  of  the  dead.  Again  it  is  the  lifting  up 
of  the  fallen,  the  forgiving  of  the  sinner,  the  cheering  of 
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the  sad,  the  encouraging  of  the  weak.  Wherever  His 
touch  has  been  there  have  followed  comfort,  strengtli, 
and  happiness.  Calm,  patient,  strong,  self-controlled, 
self-sacrificing,  by  His  personality  keeping  His  enemies  off 
until  His  time  was  come,  He  passed  along  His  appointed 
way,  until  we  see  Him  facing  Pilate,  the  only  self-con- 
tained man  in  that  seething  court-yard.  On  to  the  cross 
He  goes  suffering  the  death  of  a  criminal  without  falter- 
ing; and  finally  with  the  words  "It  is  finished"  He  gives 
up  the  ghost,  for  His  work  is  done.  He  came  to  live  and 
to  die  for  men  and  He  has  done  so. 

Such  is  the  leader,  such  the  man  who  bids  Matthew 
follow  Him,  and  whose  bidding  Matthew  had  the  sense 
to  heed.  Such  is  the  man  who  asks  for  your  service  even 
now.  There  is  not  an  heroic  virtue  that  appeals  to  boy 
or  man  which  is  not  found  in  Jesus  Christ.  Magnificent 
courage,  patience,  love,  humility,  reverence,  all  the  vir- 
tues are  there.  His  back  was  never  shown  to  His  enemies, 
no  matter  how  many  or  what  the  danger.  The  call  of 
duty  never  found  Him  wanting.  Unfalteringly  He  played 
the  game  until  the  final  soimd  of  the  whistle.  You  will 
never  find  a  better  hero  to  follow,  or  a  more  splendid 
leader  to  worship.  He  is  a  perfect  man.  God  made  man 
in  His  own  image.  Christ  is  man  unmarred.  Follow  Him. 

We  must  not  forget  that  Christ,  is  the  Son  of  God  as 
well  as  the  Son  of  Man.  Herein  is  something  of  mystery, 
and  a  call  for  faith.  In  the  form  of  man  the  Son  of  God 
came  to  teach  men  how  to  live  in  this  life,  and  to  die 
for  them  that  they,  knowing  how  to  die,  might  live  in 
Eternity. 

"Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock;  if  any  inan 
open  I  will  come  in."  When  you  hear  the  knocking  drop 
all  else,  listen  and  open  the  door,  for  it  is  the  Son  of  God 
and  He  would  enter  and  sup  with  you.  It  is  the  call  to 
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accept  Christ  as  your  Saviour,  to  follow  in  His  steps,  and 
live  your  life  in  the  light  of  His  teaching  and  example, 
and  in  faith  in  His  redeeming  power.  For  He  stands  for 
all  tliat  is  worth  while.  Life  may  give  you  much  as  you 
pass  through  unheeding,  but  only  as  you  follow  Christ 
will  you  find  that  life's  gifts  do  not  ultimately  become 
as  ashes  in  the  mouth,  or,  as  bubbles  that  burst  at  the 
touch.  He  alone  has  the  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
philosophers  of  all  the  ages,  "Wherein  lies  the  Summum 
Bonum  of  life,  the  sense  of  complete  happiness  that 
brings  lasting  satisfaction?" 
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"For  the  Lord  thy  God  walketh  in 
the  midst  of  thy  camp  to  deliver  thee 
. . .  therefore  sliall  thy  camp  he  holy, 
that  He  see  no  unclean  thing  in  thee 
and  turn  away  from  thee." 

Deut.  23:14 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem  and  Jerusa- 
lem shall  he  called  a  city  of  truth*' 
Zech.  8:3 

"God  is  in  the  midst  of  her  she 
shall  not  he  moved.'* 

Psalm  46:5 

THESE  three  texts  I  have  selected  because  of  their 
common  theme,  "God  in  the  midst".  Each  throws 
a  distinct  ray  of  Hght  on  that  theme. 

Evident  throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  People 
of  Israel — the  substratum,  indeed,  upon  which  the 
National  Life  of  that  people  rested — is  the  truth  that  God 
is  in  the  midst  of  His  people,  that  it  is  God's  presence 
in  mercy  and  blessedness  which  makes  Israel  great, 
powerful  and  happy  as  she  recognizes  her  relation  to  the 
great  "I  am",  recognizes  her  duty  of  service  toward  God, 
her  Jehovah,  and  grasps  her  privilege  of  worshipping 
Him  as  the  only  true  God.  Correspondingly  there  is  the 
truth  that  as  that  service  is  withheld  and  true  worship 
wanting,  it  is  the  presence  of  this  same  God  in  anger  and 
retributive  justice  which  brings  suflFering,  lack  of  national 
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power,  unhappiness  and  national  disaster  to  a  people 
possessing  great  opportunities,  which  they  have  failed 
to  grasp.  Forgetting  their  duties  toward  Jehovah,  their 
national  God,  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  are  withheld. 
Mindful  of  their  special  relation  to  Him,  and  serving 
Him  faithfully,  tliey  are  led  to  great  things.  They  enjoy 
National  prosperity.  That  service  neglected^  their  pros- 
perity becomes  want,  their  greatness  is  replaced  by 
weakness.  Their  national  entity  disappears.  They  go 
into  captivity,  reappearing,  only  to  disappear  again  after 
the  national  tragedy  which  they  themselves  enacted  in 
the  crucifixion  of  their  Messiah. 

To  imderstand  Old  Testament  history,  the  history  of 
Israel,  we  must  remember  that  it  was  the  presence  in 
Mercy  of  Jehovah,  the  Covenant  God,  which  brought 
prosperity  and  happiness,  His  presence  in  anger  which 
brought  national  sorrow,  national  death.  With  them- 
selves lay  the  key  to  this  difference  in  attitude  on  the  part 
of  God.  His  covenant  He  always  kept.  The  people  broke 
theirs.  Again  and  again  was  mercy  shown,  but  with 
mournful  frequency  occurs  the  refrain,  "Israel  doth  not 
know.  My  people  hath  not  considered.*' 

But,  surely,  there  is  more  than  mere  historical  interest 
in  a  consideration  of  the  truth  that  God  is  present  with 
a  people.  For  while  mankind  continues  to  exist  Jehovah 
is  ready  to  bless  with  His  presence  the  people  who  will 
serve  Him.  God's  presence  in  the  midst  can  be  a  fact 
for  a  people  to-day.  Herein  lies  the  particular  interest 
for  us  to-night.  Not  as  a  nation,  though  that  is  important 
these  days  if  ever  it  was  or  will  be,  but  as  a  school.  For 
as  such  we  are  a  people,  a  community.  Our  particular 
entity,  for  which  we,  masters,  boys  and  Governors  are 
responsible,  is  our  school.  Here  we  should  look  for 
power,  blessing  and  happiness,  which  can  be  found  only 
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ill  God  s  presence;  and  which  found  will  mean  much  for 
the  individual,  the  school  and  the  state. 

Now,  this  entity,  this  community,  this  school  of  ours 
is  not  very  old  as  such  institutions  are  rated  in  years,  but 
already  it  is  said  of  this  man  and  that  man  that  he  was 
born  there.  St.  Andrew's  College  enjoys  a  good  record. 
As  Andreans  you  are  heirs  to  a  worthy  tradition.  I  am 
anxious  that  in  all  things  we  do  well  here  because  we  do 
right.  This  we  can  accomplish  only  if  God  is  in  our  midst. 
To-night,  therefore,  I  would  hold  this  up  as  a  school 
ideal,  "God  in  the  midst  of  her".  Have  other  ideals  if 
you  will,  but  let  them  all  be  subservient  to  the  desire 
that  God  shall  be  in  our  midst.  If  God  is  here  all  the 
rest  will  follow.  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you." 

God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  the  Maintainer  of  all 
things,  the  Omnipotent,  the  Omniscient,  the  Omni- 
present. "In  whose  hands  is  thy  breath  and  whose  are 
all  thy  ways."  This  is  the  Lord  thy  God  who  walketh  in 
the  midst  of  thy  camp  to  deliver  thee.  It  is  both  an  awe- 
some and  a  startling  truth.  But,  there  are  conditions 
preceding  and  consequent  to  His  presence.  "Therefore," 
says  the  Lawgiver,  "shall  thy  camp  be  holy  that  He  see 
no  unclean  thing  in  thee  and  turn  away  from  thee."  God 
can  not  walk  in  the  camp  of  our  school  life,  if  it  be  filthy. 
The  unclean  thing  must  be  removed. 

What  may  be  the  unclean  thing  in  your  case,  your  own 
heart  tells  you.  It  is  anything  in  character,  thought,  word 
or  deed  which  interferes  with  your  usefulness,  your 
eflBciency  in  class  or  in  the  general  life;  the  thing  tliat 
weakens  you  is  the  unclean  thing — the  breaking  of  rules 
that  are  not  merely  school  rules,  but  rules  affecting 
morality  and  which  you  know  to  be  such.  In  these  you 
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offend  not  merely  your  school  life,  but  the  holiness  of 
your  God — God  who  would  walk  in  your  midst  but 
cannot  do  so  in  mercy,  if  the  unclean  thing  be  there. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  presence  of  the  unclean 
thing  in  the  life  of  the  individual  means  the  presence  of 
the  unclean  thing  in  the  life  of  the  community,  in  the 
camp  of  the  school.  It  must  be  cast  out,  for,  if  God  is  to 
walk  in  our  midst,  the  camp  must  be  holy. 

Is  there  in  oin:  midst  a  scoiffer  at  righteousness?  Are 
any  guilty  of  slackness,  laziness,  indifference?  These  are 
all  brakes  upon  the  wheels  of  progress,  and  interfere  with 
the  development  of  the  whole.  Are  filthy,  questionable 
stories  told  to  sully  the  minds  of  otliers?  Is  there  self- 
abuse  anywhere  endangering  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
body?  Are  we  guilty  of  falsehood  in  word  or  action?  Do 
any  of  us  find  it  easy  to  hedge,  and  quibble,  or  copy? 
If  any  of  these  is  here  then  the  unclean  thing  is  in  our 
midst,  and  must  be  cast  out.  Do  not  misunderstand  me. 
I  am  not  speaking  to  any  boy  in  particular,  for  no  in- 
dividual case  is  in  my  mind.  But  I  know  boys,  and  have 
some  knowledge  of  life  and  I  wish  to  give  a  clear 
warning. 

Sometimes  a  boy  is  not  man  enough  to  admit  non- 
preparation,  or  ignorance,  and  he  takes  refuge  in  a  lie, 
copying  another's  exercise  and  giving  it  in  as  his  own. 
Taxed  with  wrong  doing  cowardice  keeps  one  silent  and 
by  silence  the  fact  is  denied.  Or  in  voice  guilt  is  denied 
in  order  to  escape  punishment.  This  is  both  cowai'dice 
and  falsehood.  The  marvel  is  that  some  boys  fail  to  see 
that  to  break  rules  and  do  wrong  at  school  is  one  thing, 
but  that  to  lie  about  it  is  quite  another.  The  lie  is  an 
unpardonable  offence  before  God  and  man.  For  the 
wrong-doer  there  is  hope,  for  the  liar  there  is  no  hope. 

If  God  is  to  be  in  our  midst,  above  all  things  the  School 
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must  be  a  place  where  the  truth  is  spoken.  What  saith 
the  Scripture?  Thus  saith  the  Lord. 

"I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem  and  Jerusalem 
shall  be  called  a  city  of  truth." 

"These  are  the  tilings  ye  shall  do:  Speak  ye  every  man 
the  truth  to  his  neighbour:  Execute  the  judgment  of  truth 
and  peace  in  your  gates.  And  let  none  of  you  imagine 
evil  in  your  heart  against  your  neighbour  and  love  no  false 
oath:  for  all  these  are  things  that  I  hate  saith  the  Lord." 

Your  heart  tells  you  what  is  the  unclean  thing  for  you, 
the  thing  that  keeps  God  out.  Put  it  away,  for  thus  only 
can  true  success,  and  lasting  happiness  come  into  your 
own  life  and  into  the  life  of  yom*  school.  Then  it  can  well 
be  said  of  you  and  of  your  school,  "God  is  in  the  midst 
of  her  she  shall  not  be  moved." 

"She  shall  not  be  shaken".  Is  not  that  a  fine  ideal  for 
a  man  to  have  about  his  own  life — that  he  be  not  shaken? 
It  is  also  a  high  ideal  for  any  boy  to  have  for  his  school, 
that  she  be  not  shaken.  As  individuals  in  this  school  of 
ours  we  are  all,  without  exception,  responsible  for  the 
manning  of  her  walls,  for  tiie  strengthening  of  her 
defenses,  for  the  performance  of  her  duties,  for  the  deve- 
lopment on  orderly  lines  of  her  work  and  her  activities, 
for  the  cleanliness  of  her  highways  and  of  her  by-paths. 
There  must  be  no  unclean  thing  in  our  midst;  for  such 
breathes  plague,  disease,  disaster,  death. 

"The  Lord  thy  God  would  walk  in  the  midst  of  thy 
camp  to  deliver  thee,  therefore  must  thy  camp  be  holy 
that  He  see  no  unclean  thing  in  thee." 
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"Then  there  arose  a  reasoning 
among  them,  which  of  them  should 
be  greatest.  And  Jesus  perceiving  the 
thought  of  their  heart,  took  a  child 
and  set  him  by  him,  and  said  unto 
them,  "Whosoever  shall  receive  this 
child  in  my  name  receiveth  me;  and 
whosoever  shall  receive  me  receiveth 
him  that  sent  me;  for  he  that  is  least 
among  you  all,  the  same  shall  he 
great." 

Luke  9:46-48 

Ar  first  sight  these  words  present  very  plain  reading. 
It  is  not  difficult  for  even  the  youngest  of  us  to  pic- 
ture the  scene,  and  understand  something  of  its  meaning. 
'Which  of  them  should  be  the  greatest'  v^as  the  question 
that  was  worrying  the  disciples.  The  moral  training  of 
these  disciples  had  been  going  on.  A  series  of  circum- 
stances was  forcing  this  very  question  to  the  front.  There 
had  been  the  address  to  Peter  at  Caesarea  Phillipi. 
There  had  been  the  selection  of  three  disciples  to  be  with 
the  Master  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  It  was  a 
very  human  experience  that  hearts  in  that  little  band 
should  become  "fired  with  ambitious  passions".  Did 
these  selections  mean  that  the  three  selected  were  to 
have  more  important  places  in  the  new  Kingdom?  *What 
will  be  my  place  in  this  new  Kingdom?'  was  a  somewhat 
human  question  that  agitated  their  minds.  Will  I  be  in 
the  higher  or  the  lower  bracket?' 
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There  is  nothing  new  in  ambitious  thoughts,  in  ambi- 
tious dreams.  These  are  surely  familiar  to  tihie  young  and 
the  old.  You  have  only  to  be  honest  with  yourself  in  the 
matter  of  your  own  dioughts  to  realize  how  frequently 
this  very  question  is  in  yom*  mind.  "Who  will  win  the 
prize?'*  The  prize  in  class,  on  the  athletic  field,  on  the 
ice  or  in  the  gymnasium,  the  prize  of  position  and  in- 
fluence in  your  common  life.  It  is  the  old  question, 
'Which  of  them  shall  be  the  greatest?'  There  must  always 
be  a  certain  amount  of  striving  for  place  and  position, 
for  colours  and  honours.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  every  boy  enter  into  his  school  life  with  an 
evident  determination  to  be  somebody  in  something 
before  he  gets  through  with  it.  For  it  is  only  by  striving 
that  performance  is  ever  attained,  and  the  way  of  legiti- 
mate success  in  life  demands,  on  the  individual's  part,  a 
desire  for  greatness.  Without  ambition  you  will  be  a 
sorry  mortal. 

But,  there  is  another  side  to  it  all,  a  side  which  must 
be  kept  in  view  if  you  are  to  be  an  all-round  man,  a 
Christ  man.  It  is  the  view  of  this  side  which  Christ  gives 
his  disciples,  and  it  is  to  this  I  would  draw  your  attention 
to-night.  School  life  presents  many  opportimities  for 
honest  and  commendable  striving  for  that  which  boys 
call  greatness,  and  many  of  you  are  so  striving.  Thought- 
ful men  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  In  a  very  real  sense 
your  great  things  are  great,  and  you  have  my  full  sym- 
pathy in  your  striving.  But  at  greatness  in  the  boxiug 
and  fencing  ring,  at  greatness  on  the  wrestling  mat,  on 
the  ice,  on  the  football  field,  or  even  in  the  class  lists 
you  must  not  stop.  The  counsel  of  Christ  reminds  us 
that  there  are  greater  depths  in  life,  which  it  were  well 
for  us  to  sound,  that  there  is  a  broader  outlook  which  it 
were  well  for  us  to  attain.  Follow  greatness?  I  hope 
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you  will,  but  be  sure  you  have  a  tme  idea  of  what  great- 
ness is.  Christ  did  not  find  fault  with  his  disciples  for 
desiring  to  be  great.  He  chided  tiiem  for  their  very 
limited  ideas  of  that  which  constitutes  real  greatness. 

The  text,  then,  is  not  so  simple,  for  there  is  a  spiritual 
difficulty  present.  It  is  of  this  spiritual  difficulty  I  would 
speak. 

These  disciples  were  thinking  of  'greatness'.  Jesus 
read  their  thoughts.  It  must  have  brought  some  shock 
of  surprise  to  these  men  to  find  their  thoughts  taken  up 
so  readily,  to  have  tliem  answered  by  Christ  as  he  placed 
the  child  in  theii*  midst.  "There  is  greatness,"  he  says, 
"you  find  it  in  tlie  least  among  you." 

What  did  Christ  mean?  What  does  the  child  stand 
for?  He  represents  simplicity,  unworldliness,  unpreten- 
tiousness,  purity,  truthfulness,  weakness  and  dependent 
spirit.  "There  is  in  him  no  cramping  self-consciousness,  no 
comparison  of  self  with  others,  no  assertion  of  claims 
or  merit,  no  duplicity  of  aim,  no  diplomatic  stratagems." 

"He  hath  no  skill  to  utter  lies 

His  very  heart  is  in  his  eyes." 

These  are  the  qualities  which  God  values,  and  which 
those  who  are  taught  of  God  gradually  come  to  value. 
We  have  only  to  reflect  a  moment  to  realize  how  it  must 
be  so.  We  know  we  are  Christ's  when  we  come  to  value 
the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  child.  To  be  Christ's  is 
to  take  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  perfection.  It  is  the 
only  road  that  will  bring  happiness  either  in  this  world 
or  the  world  to  come. 

This  is  not  an  easy  lesson,  particularly  when  the  world 
so  noisily  insists  that  greatness  is  to  be  found  in  striving, 
in  achievement,  in  honours,  position,  power.  And  to  some 
extent  the  demand  of  the  world  is  justified,  for  such 
ambition  is  apt  to  spell  performance.  Far  be  it  from  me 
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to  belittle  achievement  before  you,  who,  being  boys,  are 
as  yet  but  bundles  of  possibilities.  But,  mere  achievement 
is  not  real  greatness,  and  is  not  justified,  if  obtained  at 
the  sacrifice  of  simplicity  and  purity.  In  your  own  school 
life  this  thought  of  the  world  is  present.  There  is  the 
striving,  the  desire  to  beat  the  other  fellow,  to  win  the 
boxing  bout,  the  colour,  the  place  in  the  class  list.  All 
these  strivings  can  be  legitimate,  and  I  would  not  con- 
demn them,  but  they  are  not  the  beginning  and  end  of 
life.  Christ  says  "The  least  among  you  shall  be  the 
greatest." 

This  is  the  thought  which  I  wish  to  leave  with  you 
to-night,  that  Christ  wishes  boy  and  man  to  be  childlike 
in  simplicity,  in  purity,  in  unpretentiousness,  in  truthful- 
ness and  in  spirit  dependent  on  God,  the  Father.  The 
striving,  the  brilliancy,  the  climbing  can  later  take  care 
of  themselves.  Your  immediate  duty  is  to  make  sure  of 
those  qualities  of  character  you  are  presently  developing. 
For  on  these  you  must  subsequently  build. 

So  far  as  our  common  life  here  is  concerned,  then,  it 
follows  that  you  must  be  careful  not  to  rob  any  youngster 
in  our  midst  of  his  childlikeness,  his  simplicity,  trustful- 
ness, love  of  truth,  love  of  home,  purity,  his  desire  to  be 
diligent  and  to  do  his  duty.  "Receive  one  such  little 
child  in  my  name,"  Christ  says,  Living  our  common  life 
in  school  Christ's  instruction  is  not  met  merely  by  caring 
for  waifs  and  strays.  In  this  particular  I  never  find  the 
school  slow  in  helping  when  a  call  has  come.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  there  are  always  young  boys  in  our  midst. 
Of  and  for  them  we  should  be  careful. 

Into  your  midst  there  come  from  time  to  time  new 
•boys.  The  new  boy  should  be  taken  into  the  midst  of 
your  common  life.  Mould  him.  Make  him  one  with 
yourselves  in  all  that  is  worth  while  in  the  common  life. 
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Teach  him  to  catch  your  spirit,  to  be  proud  of  you  in 
after  Hfe,  to  enjoy  the  splendid  freemasonry  of  such  a 
school  as  this,  which  everywhere  in  later  life  will  find 
him  friends  and  helpers  because  he  was  a  St.  Andrew  s 
boy.  If  he  knows  ill  shame  him  out  of  it.  If  he  is  loyal 
to  the  good,  help  him  to  be  true  to  it.  Surely  this  is  a 
worthy  attitude  for  any  Andrean  worth  while,  and  it  is 
a  direct  application  of  Christ's  instruction. 

It  is  for  Christ's  sake  that  this  is  to  be  done.  "Receive 
the  child  in  my  name,  for  my  sake.  Whoso  receiveth  in 
my  name  receiveth  me,  and  whosoever  receiveth  me 
receiveth  Him  that  sent  me." 

So  much  for  your  duty  to  others.  For  your  self,  be 
ambitious,  strive  earnestly,  but  let  your  greatness  consist 
in  your  simplicity,  your  purity,  your  love  of  truth  and 
in  your  sense  of  dependence  upon  God. 
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"We  have  no  king  but  Caesar." 

John  19:15 

IT  was  at  Caesaraea  that  the  Roman  governor  usually 
lived,  for  that  city  offered  more  of  the  splendour, 
more  of  the  luxury  and  the  easy  life,  of  the  Rome  he  was 
accustomed  to  than  did  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Judaea. 
However,  as  it  w^as  the  Passover  season  Pilate  had  come 
up  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  living  for  the  time  in  that 
palace  which  had  been  the  home  of  Judah's  king,  before 
the  hated  conqueror  had  set  his  heel  on  the  neck  of  a 
sensitive  people,  who  bitterly  mourned  the  passing  of 
their  own  from  the  throne  of  David. 

The  Jews  sought  the  death  sentence  against  a  man, 
and  Pilate,  as  Rome's  representative,  must  meet  them 
to  give  judgment.  This  he  does  outside  the  building; 
and  in  the  immense  courtyard  the  trial  takes  place.  It 
was  the  trial  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  long 
expected  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  whom  they  now  con- 
temned and  refused  to  recognize.  At  last  his  enemies 
had  secured  his  arrest.  Now  they  were  fighting  to  obtain 
the  order  for  his  execution.  Rome,  mighty  mistress  of 
the  world,  allowed  none  but  her  representative  to  pass 
the  death  sentence.  In  the  great  Caesar's  name  Pilate 
the  Roman  procurator  of  Judaea,  administered  justice. 
So  to  him  the  rulers  of  the  Synagogue  had  brought  this 
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man,  desiring  his  death  by  that  most  abhorrent  form  of 
capital  punishment,  crucifixion. 

The  judge  thought  the  accused  innocent,  but  had  not 
the  courage  to  say  so.  Hearing  he  was  of  Gahlee  he  had 
sent  him  off  to  Herod,  who  would  have  none  of  it.  So,  he 
is  back  again  before  Pilate,  for  his  enemies  insisted  on 
obtaining  a  judgment.  In  vain  did  the  Roman  judge 
seek  to  effect  his  release  in  any  but  the  straightforward 
way  of  declaring  him  innocent.  In  a  moment  of  foolish 
weakness  he  seeks  to  arouse  Jewish  pride  with  the  ques- 
tion, "Shall  I  crucify  your  King?"  It  is  but  fuel  to  the 
flame  of  hatred  aheady  burning  fiercely,  and  with  one 
voice  they  cry  out,  "We  have  no  King  but  Caesar,"  thus 
crowding  the  vacillating  judge  back  into  his  corner  of 
doubt  and  hesitation. 

What  a  strange  statement  this  is  to  come  from  the  lips 
of  men  who  counted  themselves  of  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
men  who  gloried  in  being  numbered  with  the  descend- 
ants of  Israel,  men  who  belonged  to  the  race  which  had 
had  David  and  Solomon  among  their  kings.  It  is  strange 
language,  indeed,  to  find  in  the  mouths  of  God's  chosen 
people.  Their  race  were  heirs  to  a  promise  they  never 
forgot,  a  promise  they  cherished  as  vital  to  their  national 
life.  It  was  to  their  fathers  Jacob  had  passed  on  the 
promise,  "The  sceptre  shall  not  pass  from  Judah,  nor  a 
lawgiver  from  between  his  feet."  To  this  people  the 
prophet  Balaam  had  said,  "There  shall  come  a  star  out 
of  Jacob  and  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel,"  and  again, 
from  Jeremiah  had  come  the  promise,  "Their  nobles  shall 
be  of  themselves  and  their  Governor  shall  proceed  from 
the  midst  of  them." 

Scores  of  such  promises  were  treasured  in  their 
National  literature,  and  they  thoroughly  believed  that 
the  House  of  David  would  never  want  for  a  king.  They 
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regarded  themselves  as  a  separate  people,  better  than 
all  others.  They  hated  the  foreign  yoke  as  few  nations 
can  hate.  Rome  and  her  rule  they  detested  with  all  the 
bitterness  of  which  human  nature  was  capable.  Yea, 
these  very  men  who  shouted  so  loudly  were  the  men  who 
kept  alive  the  opposition  to  the  foreign  yoke,  the  men, 
who  in  a  few  years  were  to  give  their  own  and  their 
fellows'  lives  in  a  vain  attempt  to  throw  off  the  bonds  of 
Rome.  And  yet,  here  they  stand  and  shout,  "We  have  no 
king  but  Caesar."  To  the  winds  are  cast  their  national 
hope,  their  jealously  guarded  heritage,  their  steadfast 
faith  in  the  promise  of  God;  and  Caesar,  the  Roman,  the 
foreigner,  is  welcomed  as  their  king.  The  hated  yoke  of 
Rome  has  become  a  thing  to  arouse  the  pride  of  a  Jew. 
All  because  for  the  present  they  wanted  this  man  s  death. 

The  student  of  history,  the  observer  of  mankind's  acti- 
vities, may  well  stand  amazed  to  hear  such  a  cry  from 
such  lips.  Yet,  the  sad  element  is  not  merely  the  perfidy 
of  these  men,  not  merely  their  lack  of  faith  nor  their 
public  apostasy,  nor  their  readiness  in  a  moment  of 
frenzy  to  forego  the  promises  of  God.  The  awesome 
fact  is  just  the  revelation  of  the  miserable  weakness  of 
human  nature  under  such  conditions.  Herein  lies  the 
particular  interest  for  us. 

What  was  the  matter  with  these  men?  They  thirsted 
for  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  life  they  wanted,  and 
they  were  determined  to  get  it  then  and  there.  The  more 
they  were  opposed,  the  more  determined  they  became. 
Pilate,  tliey  saw,  was  wavering  and  casting  about  for 
some  straw  at  which  to  clutch  in  order  to  save  himself. 
Therefore,  they  reminded  him  that  Caesar  was  Emperor. 
To  Caesar  they  protested  their  loyalty.  The  mention  of 
the  dread  Imperial  name  had  its  effect.  Pilate  gave  Jesus 
over  to  his  enemies.  The  Jews  obtained  their  desire  of 
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the  moment,  but  the  price  they  paid  was  high.  Desire 
for  present  gratification  led  them  to  give  the  lie  to  their 
hope  of  future  national  greatness,  caused  them  to  show 
contempt  for  the  promise  to  their  fathers  of  Jehovah,  the 
Covenant  God,  who,  they  boasted  had  called  them 
out  from  among  the  nations.  Thoroughly  and  to  the 
last  drop  of  blood  was  that  price  exacted,  when  some 
forty  years  later  the  Emperor  Titus  laid  waste  the  city 
of  Jerusalem. 

There  is  a  human  element  in  the  act  of  these  men 
which  presents  food  for  reflection.  There  is  a  human 
weakness  in  evidence  here  which  might  well  make  us 
fearful  for  ourselves.  Are  we  not  all,  young  and  old,  daily 
in  danger  of  doing  as  these  men  did,  and  laying  up  for 
the  years  to  come  the  payment  of  a  debt  that  is  exacting? 
Are  we  not  all  inclined  in  our  self-will,  in  our  wayward- 
ness, in  om'  thoughtlessness  to  throw  to  the  winds  the 
future  in  order  that  we  may  gratify  the  desire,  the  appe- 
tite, of  the  present?  The  pleasure  of  the  moment  can  not 
be  foregone,  so  the  hand  is  stretched  out  to  grasp  it, 
often  at  the  price  of  a  duty  left  undone,  or  a  wrong  act 
performed.  Heedless,  men  go  on  in  enjoyment  of 
pleasures  that  mean  weakened  vitality,  wasted  energy, 
lessened  influence.  Abnormal  tastes  are  cultivated  and 
gratified  at  the  expense  of  strength  of  body,  sinew  of 
mind  and  depth  of  soul  in  the  years  to  come.  To  save 
the  loss  of  the  moment  a  questionable  step  is  taken,  a 
wrong  is  done,  and  the  price  is  failure  in  thie  later  days 
of  life.  To  grasp  the  possession  that  the  moment  seems 
to  offer  men  sell  thek  souls,  stifle  their  consciences,  only 
to  find  that  ere  the  hour  has  struck  the  price  they  must 
pay  is  the  happiness  of  a  life  time.  Yea,  it  is  all  too  true 
that  for  many  a  poor  soul  tlie  cry,  "I  have  no  king  but 
Caesar,"  has  meant  the  ruin  of  high  hopes,  the  shattering 
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of  lofty  ideals,  the  staining  of  a  fair  name,  the  betrayal 
of  high  trust,  failure  to  accomplish,  the  opening  of  prison 
doors,  the  forfeiting  of  that  which  men  count  worth 
while — the  good  esteem  of  their  fellows. 

It  is  quite  true  that  this  human  weakness  does  not 
conquer  all.  Many  men  do  not  succumb,  and  for  them 
the  record  is  one  of  duty  well  done,  trust  loyally  kept, 
high  ideals  attained,  a  life  work  accomplished. 

In  our  day  and  generation,  we^  too  are  human.  It 
behooves  us  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us.  To  those  before  me  who  are  at  the  thres- 
hold of  life  I  would  say  this  is  your  advantage.  You  are 
younger  and  need  make  fewer  mistakes.  Since  you  are 
closer  to  the  beginning  of  life  s  story  you  have  greater 
opportunities  of  success.  For  you  your  life's  building  is 
yet  to  be  erected,  and  you  can  build  almost  as  you  like. 

Boys  as  you  are,  your  a£Fairs  of  to-day  are  important 
to  you;  but  their  intrinsic  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  all  leading  to  higher  and  greater  issues.  They 
are  the  smaller  things  from  which  the  greater  things  of 
later  life  must  grow.  They  are  the  seed  from  which  the 
tree  is  to  spring.  Or,  if  you  prefer  it,  they  are  the  lighter 
branches,  which  to-day  bend  to  the  wind,  but  which  in 
life's  to-morrow  will  be  the  great  branches  of  the  tree, 
stretched  out  in  strength  to  bear  burdens  and  withstand 
pressure. 

After  all,  we  are  all  builders,  and  always  must  be, 
each  working  on  the  great  structure  of  his  life,  with  all 
its  deeds  and  misdeeds  taking  their  places,  seen  and 
unseen,  in  the  development  of  person,  character  and 
achievement,  which  will  ultimately  tell  our  story  to  man- 
kind. To-day  some  may  be  busy  at  the  excavation,  while 
others  are  placing  stones  in  the  foundation.  Some  are 
even  laying  the  corner-stone.    For  many  the  super- 
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structure  has  still  to  follow.  And  for  none  is  that  super- 
structure complete  until  the  last  day.  It  is  a  task  well 
worth  being  thoughtful  over.  It  is  one  calling  for  careful 
workmanship.  We  should  lay  in  only  good  stones  and 
lay  them  well.  For  many  of  my  hearers  these  are  found- 
ation days,  and  their  use  will  surely  control  the  character 
of  the  superstructure— the  building  above— of  later  life. 
You  have  the  choice  now.  You  will  not  have  it  later. 
What  will  it  be,  I  wonder?  Will  it  be  great  or  little? 
Strong  or  weak?  Beautiful  or  ugly?  For  all  of  us,  no 
matter  what  our  age,  it  is  all  too  true  that  the  efforts 
of  to-day  often  depend  for  their  success,  for  their  beauty, 
for  their  joyfulness,  upon  the  action,  or  inaction,  of 
yesterday. 

Let  this  scene  then  have  a  place  in  our  memories. 
Let  the  cry  of  these  men  of  Judah,  guilty  as  they  were 
of  apostasy  to  the  hopes  of  their  race  when  they  shouted 
"We  have  no  king  but  Caesar",  sound  in  our  ears  with  a 
note  of  warning  lest  we  too  make  the  fatal  mistake  of 
allowing  the  gratification  of  the  moment's  desire  lose  for 
us  the  fulfilment  of  our  future's  hope;  lest  we  permit  it 
to  rob  us,  ere  the  hour  strikes,  of  our  heritage  in  the 
promises  of  God. 
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''That  at  least  the  shadow  of  Peter 
passing  by  might  overshadow  some 
of  them." 

Acts  5:15 


TO-NIGHT  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  a  subject  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  any  thoughtful  individual. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  personal  influence.  I  have  also 
another  text  in  mind  w^hich  makes  evident  two  very 
important  practical  applications  involved  in  this  respon- 
sibility. Lest,  however,  I  speak  at  too  great  length  I 
shall  defer  the  announcement  of  the  text  and  a  discussion 
of  its  suggestions  until  another  evening. 

Peter  was  prosecuting  his  work  with  considerable 
energy  and  much  success.  That  work  was  to  preach  tlie 
gospel  of  his  master,  Jesus  Christ.  His  whole  energy  was 
being  thrown  into  the  task  and  he  was  evidently  be- 
coming a  man  of  power  and  influence — so  much  so  that 
all  who  wished  to  address  him  could  not  do  so  because  of 
the  crowd.  The  influence  of  his  personality  was  being 
felt  to  such  a  degree  that  men  brought  their  sick  into  the 
street  in  the  expectation  of  his  passing,  for  there  seemed 
to  be  a  beneficent  influence  in  his  mere  shadow  as  he 
passed  by. 

Such  was  his  personality.  It  is  not  a  new  story  in 
human  experience,  tliough,  like  all  human  experience,  it 
takes  on  individual  colour.  You  see  here  the  rather  striking 
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eflFect  produced  by  a  strong  personality  impelled  by 
singleness  of  purpose  as  he  went  his  way  among  men. 
He  was  a  man  of  immense  influence  in  those  days.  From 
him  there  flowed  out,  emanated,  a  power  that  had  a 
strong  effect  upon  others;  and  the  effect  was  one  of  bene- 
ficence, of  healing.  So  men  sought  it,  for  they  felt  the 
better  for  having  come  in  contact  with  the  emanation. 
Undoubtedly  there  was  something  miraculous  about 
Peter  s  unusual  power  of  healing,  but  we  do  not  wholly 
understand  the  story  if  we  dismiss  consideration  of  it 
with  the  mere  statement  that  he  possessed  the  gift  of 
working  miracles;  and  that  so  he  presents  to  our  under- 
standing an  experience  unique  and  isolated  from  that 
of  mankind  generally.  It  was  not  the  mere  miracles 
which  he  performed  that  brought  the  crowds  to  the  man. 
They  were  attracted  to  him  because  they  were  conscious 
of  a  strong  personality  which  gave  out  an  influence  for 
good. 

Now,  all  men  have  personalities  of  one  kind  or  another, 
and  all  personalities  give  off  an  influence  of  some  sort. 
Whatever  that  influence  may  be  their  fellows  are  con- 
scious of  it,  and  seek  or  avoid  the  company  of  the  in- 
dividual as  they  are  attracted  or  repelled.  Peter  attracted 
men,  and  so  they  sought  him.  The  experience  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  is  common  to  all  of  us,  who  do  not 
live  alone  on  a  desert  island.  As  we  pass  along  our  way 
in  life  there  is  an  influence  given  out,  which  affects  our 
fellows.  Consciously  and  deliberately,  with  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  effects  of  our  efforts,  does  this  often  take 
place.  More  often  the  influence  is  exerted  without  much 
effort,  and,  alas,  with  little  concern  on  our  part. 

As  Peter  passed  the  sun  shone  and  by  its  brightness 
caused  his  form  to  throw  a  shadow,  which  men  found 
as  it  overshadowed  them  possessed  the  influence  of  his 
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personality.  Just  so,  as  you  and  I  go  our  way  life  throws 
upon  us  a  certain  glaie  of  publicity,  for  we  do  not  live 
to  oiurselves,  and  others  take  note  of  what  we  do  or  do 
not  do,  of  what  we  are  or  are  not.  They  observe  how 
we  face  our  duties,  how  we  bear  our  troubles,  how  we 
give  way  to  despair,  or  smile  in  the  face  of  diflSculty. 
They  take  count  of  the  presence  of  sympathy  in  our 
character,  or  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  where  thought 
of  others  should  be  present  its  place  is  taken  by 
thought  of  self.  They  see  us  pass  on  our  way  never  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand,  or  give  a 
cheery  smile.  Or,  they  shrink  from  us  as  we  stalk  by  in- 
different to  the  effect  upon  others  of  our  passing.  It  is 
the  same  old  story  of  Peter  s  passing.  This  observation 
of  our  fellows,  this  inevitable  effect  of  our  personality, 
throws  upon  us  the  light  of  discovery,  and  our  shadows 
as  we  pass  overshadow  others  to  affect  them  beneficently 
or  otherwise.  We  can  not  evade  the  issue.  Men  call  it 
personal  influence,  that  subtle  something  which  flows  out 
from  each  of  us.  Call  it  what  you  will,  for  its  character 
we  are  responsible. 

Influence  produces  a  most  subtle  atmosphere.  Like  the 
shadow  it  is  intangible.  It  is  personal.  It  emanates  from 
the  man  himself.  There  is  an  element  of  attraction  or  the 
reverse  about  each  man  by  which  he  interprets  himself 
to  his  fellows.  Through  it  men  sense  him  for  what  he  is, 
and  they  seek  or  avoid  him.  The  atmosphere  of  some 
men  makes  life  seem  petty  and  out  of  joint  for  us.  Others, 
again,  cross  our  path,  and  as  they  pass  we  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  bigger  things.  We  are  bigger,  brighter,  more 
hopeful  because  of  their  passing.  Our  horizon  is  wider. 
It  is  the  old  story.  The  shadow  of  a  Peter  passing  by  is 
overshadowing  us.  You  know  that  before  a  pure  fellow 
conversation  is  purer.  There  are  some  men  before  whom 
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the  coarse  story-teller  refrains  from  telling  his  stories. 
The  overshadowing  of  a  wholesome  influence  is  felt.  To 
be  with  a  lad  of  lofty  ideals  has  meant  the  saving  of 
many  another;  while  the  filthy  mind,  the  ignoble  life 
of  one  too  often  has  meant  the  degradation  and  failm-e 
of  a  comrade. 

Now,  this  LAW  OF  OVERSHADOWING,  this  LAW 
OF  INFLUENCE  is  a  most  important  one  in  any  society, 
and  I  know  of  none  where  it  is  more  effective  than  in 
a  society  such  as  our  own.  For  here  we  are  at  close 
quarters  all  day  long,  and  the  law  of  personal  influence 
is  most  potent.  You  can  not  live  any  kind  of  a  life  to 
yourself,  and  it  is  certainly  not  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  for  you  to  pass  your  way  in  the  common  life 
of  school  and  not  tlirow  a  shadow  that  will  have  some 
sort  of  effect  upon  others.  The  atmosphere  of  yoiu: 
personality  is  a  force  of  greater  or  less  strength,  and  your 
fellows  are  better  or  worse  for  it.  This  truth  I  would 
like  to  impress  upon  you  to-night,  and,  further,  I  desire 
to  fasten  upon  your  understanding  the  corresponding 
truth,  that  for  the  character  of  its  effect  you  are  res- 
ponsible to  God  and  man.  That  is,  that  some  day  you 
must  give  back  the  answer  as  to  what  you  have  done  with 
it.  We  are  quick  to  have  regard  to  our  fellow's  respon- 
sibility to  us.  Let  us  not  forget  bur  responsibility  to  him. 
For  "no  man  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  him- 
self. 

There  streams  out  from  each  of  you,  then,  an  influence, 
unseen,  yet  real;  without  lips,  yet  speaking;  without 
shape,  yet  powerful;  making,  marring,  shaping,  uplifting 
or  degrading  those  with  whom  you  come  in  contact.  It 
is  the  shadow  of  your  personality  overshadowing  others 
as  you  pass  your  way  in  life,  a  shadow  never  without 
influence  for  weal  or  woe. 
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It  is  well  for  all  of  us,  therefore,  to  be  thoughtful,  to 
cultivate  unselfishness,  to  follow  the  instruction  of  the 
Apostle  when,  in  wiiting  to  the  Church  at  Phillipi,  he 
says,  "Finally,  brethern,  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any 
virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise  think  on  these  things/* 
For,  as  are  the  thoughts  so  will  be  the  man  and  his  in- 
fluence. ' 
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"And  if  a  soul  sin,  and  hear  the  , 
voice  of  swearing,  and  is  a  witness, 
whether  he  hath  seen  or  known  of  it: 
and  if  he  do  not  utter  it  (witness 
against  it),  then  he  shall  hear  his 
iniquity." 

Leviticus  5:1 

LAST  Sunday  evening  I  spoke  to  you  upon  the  subject 
of  influence,  as  suggested  by  the  shadow  of  Peter 
overshadowing,  and  I  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  your 
understanding  an  appreciation  of  the  truth  that  a  per- 
sonal emanation,  or  influence,  goes  out  from  each  of  us 
as  we  pass  our  way  in  hfe;  and  that  for  the  character  of 
that  influence  the  individual  is  responsible.  You  may 
remember  that  I  stated  that  I  had  in  mind  a  second  text, 
which  indicated  practical  applications  of  this  truth.  It 
is  the  text  which  I  have  just  now  read. 

Personal  influence  is  very  subtle,  and  often  quite  in- 
tangible, but  there  is  a  practical  side  to  it,  which  is  quite 
in  evidence  and  possessed  of  considerable  effect.  It  is 
that  of  example.  Of  it  I  would  speak  for  a  moment  in 
the  first  place. 

Example  has  to  do  with  our  practice  of  living.  It  is 
self  in  action,  and  is  concerned  with  what  we  do  and 
say.  Since  it  has  to  do  v^th  deeds  and  words  its  effect 
may  be  more  readily  understood.  We  are  all  more  or 
less  copyists,  actors  imitating  our  fellows.  Each  of  you 
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is  a  copy  for  others.  You  have  only  to  reflect  upon  the 
readiness  of  the  average  boy  to  imitate  others  in  his 
style  of  clothes  to  realize  how  anxious  he  is  not  to  appear 
as  diflFerent  from  those  v^ith  whom  he  associates.  It  is  not 
infrequently  a  cause  of  real  suffering  to  a  boy  to  appear 
differently  garbed  from  those  whom  he  meets.  Let 
the  style  in  boots,  trousers  or  hats  change  and  he  must 
change  with  it.  Fashion  is  built  on  example.  The  King 
takes  to  cut-away  clothes  and  forsoothe  men  must  follow. 
If  confined  to  such  things  as  these  the  influence  of 
example  would  not  be  so  important.  The  tragic  thing 
is  that  imitation  has  entered  the  moral  sphere.  Morals  are 
copied.  Imitation  is  in  your  world  of  morals  here.  Others 
are  copying  you.  You  are  copying  others.  The  things 
we  do  and  say  are  being  taken  up,  and  they  influence 
many  another  long  after  we  have  forgotten  them.  One 
dirty  mind  can  make  a  whole  dormitory  rotten  unless  a 
stronger  be  there.  New  thoughts  have  been  set  stirring 
in  the  minds  of  your  fellow  beings  to-day  because  of  your 
acts,  your  words,  your  example. 

Now,  in  this  matter  of  influence  as  seen  in  practice,  in 
example,  our  text  of  to-night  brings  to  Hght  two  truths 
which  are  of  importance  in  school  life. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  personal  sin  involves  others. 
"If  a  soul  hear",  then  he  is  affected  at  once.  He  is  over- 
shadowed. He  has  been  brought  into  the  evil  through 
the  act  of  the  evil-doer. 

Sin  is  seldom  so  secret  that  someone  has  not  heard, 
or  seen,  or  shared.  The  guilty  secret  is  passed  on,  per- 
chance to  foul  another  life  in  its  course.  Someone  shares 
the  knowledge  of  the  guilt  and,  if  he  conceal  it,  is  forced 
to  share  the  burden.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  in  any 
of  our  actions  we  alone  are  concerned.  Others  are  bound 
to  be  affected  for  good  or  evil  by  what  we  do.  Others 
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are  bound  to  become  involved  and  to  suflFer  v^hen  there 
is  wrong  in  our  practices.  In  school  Hfe  it  is  particularly 
true  that  personal  sin  involves  others. 

The  second  truth  upon  which  our  text  throws  light  is 
that  there  is  such  a  sin  as  the  sin  of  silence.  "If  a  soul 
hear  or  know,  and  witness  not  against  it  then  he  shall 
bear  his  iniquity''  This  means  that,  when  we  know  sin  to 
be  indulged  in,  our  mere  silence  is  not  sufficient  if  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  identified  with  the  sinner.  The  sin  must 
be  witnessed  against.  Mere  silence  in  the  presence  of 
foul  stories,  or  evil  actions,  is  not  sufficient.  Silence  so 
often  means  sharing  in  the  guilt,  not  keeping  out  of  it. 
God's  name  is  taken  in  vain;  cynicism  is  indulged  in; 
divine  things  are  sneered  at;  truth  is  abused;  impurity  is 
uttered;  evil  is  introduced  into  your  midst.  You  know  it 
and  are  silent.  Your  silence  has  placed  you  in  a  false 
position.  It  has  made  you  the  confidant  of  the  sinner  and 
the  sharer  of  his  guilt.  This  is  not  an  easy  doctrine,  and 
yet  it  is  true.  The  world  needs  men  who  will  do  the 
right,  though  the  heavens  fall.  The  school  needs  boys 
who  will  do  the  right  and  stand  for  the  right,  though  all 
things  end. 

Here  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  matter  touching  school 
boy  honour.  'School  boy  honom'  is  a  much  misunderstood 
and  a  much  abused  term.  Being  misunderstood  it  can 
become  a  cause  of  trouble  in  many  Hves.  In  the  light  of 
the  sin  of  silence'  you  will  find  your  school  boy  honour' 
in  close  contact  with  your  responsibility  as  an  individual. 
Of  this  I  would  speak  for  a  moment.  You  know  that  I 
have  no  use  for  a  teller  of  tales,  for  a  tattler.  You  are 
quite  aware  that  there  is  no  place  in  St.  Andrew's  College 
for  what  you  term  'snitching'.  But,  there  is  a  distinction 
between  tattling  and  speaking  when  the  well-being  of 
others  demands  it.  Where  the  morals  of  your  school 
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community  are  concerned  your  duty,  though  painful,  is 
plain.  Witnesses  of  these  things,  whether  known  or  seen, 
and  not  witnesses  against  them,  your  silence  has  made 
you  share  in  the  evil;  and  by  that  silence  you  carry  a 
responsibility  which  God  never  meant  you  to  bear.  You 
owe  it  to  the  lads  about  you,  to  the  fellows  who  may  be 
weaker  than  you,  to  the  lads  to  come  in  succeeding  gen- 
erations, to  your  God,  to  yourself,  to  the  honour  of  the 
school,  that  the  lad  who  is  an  evil-doer  and  will  not 
cease  should  be  informed  upon.  No  one  who  sins  against 
the  eternal  welfare  of  anotier  has  the  right  to  continue 
for  one  moment  and  expect  the  protection  of  decent 
people. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  tread  on  delicate  ground,  but 
here  is  where  school  boys  so  frequently  make  mistakes 
and  sin  against  themselves  and  their  juniors.  I  want  no 
tattling,  but  I  want  no  misunderstanding  of  this  question 
either.  I  know  there  are  boys  of  every  age  in  St.  Aiidrew's 
College  who  are  earnestly  endeavouring  to  stand  out  for 
the  right,  seniors  endeavoring  to  keep  the  school  life 
clean.  I  do  not  know  of  any  particular  evil,  but  I  know 
something  of  life.  I  have  been  at  school  and  I  speak 
because  I  realize  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  plain 
speaking  may  be  timely.  I  speak  because  I  yearn  for  the 
souls  of  all  of  you.  There  is  a  time  when  to  tell  ceases 
to  be  to  tattle. 

If  there  is  a  boy  facing  me  to-night  whose  heart  should 
be  shameful  within  him  because  of  evil  in  his  life, 
and  misdirected  influence.  I  bid  you  get  alone  with 
your  God,  and  on  your  knees  seek  forgiveness,  repent 
and  be  restored,  have  done  with  the  evil.  Surely, 
you  dare  not  load  yourself  with  your  own  sin  and  the 
damnation  of  a  fellow  soul,  and  thus  face  your  God  in 
the  Great  Day.  I  warn  you  that  if  you  expect  honorable 
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boys  to  share  the  knowledge  of  your  guilt  and  not  witness 
against  the  evil  then  you  are  somewhat  of  a  fool.  It  is 
to  expect  that  the  sinner  should  be  protected  rather  than 
the  sinned  against,  the  robber  rather  than  the  robbed. 

If  I  am  addressing  any  boy  who  is  anxious  to  do  the 
right,  whose  heart  is  troubled  because  of  these  things, 
who  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  who  is  faced  by 
duty  and  hesitates,  who  wonders,  to  you  I  say  do  the 
right  and  leave  the  rest  to  God.  ,The  Mosaic  law  is 
Christ's  law.  "If  a  soul  sin  and  hear  the  voice  of  swearing; 
and  is  a  witness,  whether  he  hath  seen  or  known  of  it;  if 
he  do  not  witness  against  it  then  shall  he  bear  his  in- 
iquity." To  be  silent  means  to  bear  responsibility  with 
the  guilty. 

As  you  pass  by  your  shadow  overshadows  somebody. 
In  the  providence  of  God  may  it  be  that  you  cast  not 
the  shadow  of  darkness  or  of  evil  in  this  place,  but  rather 
the  shadow  of  healing,  of  purity  and  of  honesty.  May 
it  be  that  because  of  your  passing  the  lives  of  others 
become  purer  and  better. 
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"He   must   increase   but  I  must 
decrease." 

John  3:30 

FRAUGHT  with  meaning  are  these  words  coming  from 
the  Hps  of  a  man  of  achievement  such  as  John.  They 
are  not  easy  for  any  man  to  utter,  particularly  when 
confronted  by  evidence  of  no  mean  success  in  his  own 
life  work.  And  yet,  with  such  evidence  before  him  the 
prophet  makes  the  statement  with  calm  dignity.  It  could 
not  have  been  easy,  and  in  this  quiet  acknowledgment 
of  the  truth  John  gives  us  more  than  a  hint  of  bis  own 
greatness. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  see  here  the  converging  of 
two  influences,  the  merging,  as  it  were,  of  two  currents, 
influences  emanating  from,  currents  set  in  motion  by, 
two  characters,  two  personalities.  One  man  whose  work 
has  been  well  and  successfully  accomplished  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  he  must  give  way  to  anotlier, 
to  one  better  fitted  to  carry  the  work  to  a  higher  plane, 
to  one  destined  to  achieve  greater  heights.  Brief  as  is 
the  statement  of  our  text  it  indicates  possible  elements 
of  human  tragedy,  a  tragedy  averted  by  the  grandeur  of 
the  man  who  speaks.  Because  of  this  it  is  worthy  of  our 
attention. 

John  had  been  laboring  partly  in  the  desert  of  Judaea 
partly  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  near  to  the  fords  of 
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Bethshean,  or  Jericho,  preaching  his  message  of  repent- 
ance. As  a  sign  of  repentance  he  was  practising  the  rite 
of  baptism,  so  much  so  that  men  called  him,  "the  Bap- 
tizer",  and  he  is  now  known  to  history  as  John  the 
Baptist.  In  this  baptism  John  had  accomplished  much, 
for  to  the  Jew  it  implied  that  he  who  was  baptised  rested 
no  longer  on  his  privileged  position  as  a  member  of  the 
chosen  race,  but  acknowledged  his  individual  respon- 
sibility for  sin.  It  meant  recognition  of  the  righteousness 
of  God,  and  carried  with  it  a  declaration  that  this  right- 
eousness was  something  to  be  sought  by  the  individual. 
John  preaches  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom.  "The  king- 
dom of  Heaven  is  at  hand**  is  the  burden  of  his  message. 
The  nature  of  the  Kingdom  he  does  not  specify.  He  does 
not  state  how  it  is  coming,  nor  how  it  is  to  be  founded. 
Enough  that  it  is  at  hand,  and  that  a  condition  of  heart 
is  necessary  to  recognize  and  receive  it.  The  spirit  of 
righteousness  must  be  in  the  land.  There  must  be  a  moral 
preparation,  a  changing  of  the  habits  of  life  prevalent 
among  the  people.  Consequently  the  prophet  becomes  a 
preacher  of  repentance.  John  did  not  bid  his  hearers 
give  up  their  occupations.  The  old  pursuits  were  still  to 
be  followed,  but  followed  in  a  new  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
righteousness.  For  the  Jew,  and  it  was  to  the  Jew  John 
preached,  national  privileges  must  give  way  to  individual 
responsibility. 

The  Baptist's  courage,  simplicity  and  nobility  of 
character  had  won  him  many  adherents.  The  virility  of 
his  message  had  touched  an  answering  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  many  of  the  people.  As  he  utters  the  words  of 
our  text  John  is  the  popular  preacher  of  the  day.  He  is 
the  man  of  the  hour.  Disciples  attached  themselves  to 
him.  His  personal  influence  was  being  exercised,  was 
obtaining  results,  was  making  men  tliink,  was  actually 
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causing  them  to  repent,  to  be  baptised,  to  take  up  their 
daily  occupations  with  a  new  purpose,  to  approach  them 
in  a  new  spirit,  tlie  spirit  of  righteousness.  This  was  the 
work  that  John  was  doing  and  doing  so  well  that  men 
rightly  called  him  great.  But  the  line  of  his  life  was 
now  rapidly  converging  to  meet  that  of  a  still  greater, 
and  the  fibre  of  the  man's  character  was  soon  to  be  tested 
in  a  very  real  manner. 

Jesus  Christ  in  the  course  of  his  work  had  come  from 
Galilee  into  Judaea,  where  John '  was  working.  His 
coming  brings  on  the  scene  a  new  personality,  one 
already  exercising  an  influence  and  destined  to  exercise  a 
still  greater.  Men  flocked  to  this  new  teacher.  All  that 
John  taught  was  his  and  more.  There  was  equal  courage, 
equal  simplicity,  equal  nobility  of  character,  but  the 
austerity  and  aloofness  of  John  were  not  so  evident.  In 
their  place  was  a  spirit  of  larger  humanity.  All  that  was 
essential  in  John's  teaching  was  present  in  that  of  the 
new  prophet,  but  a  fuller  note  was  being  struck,  a  greater 
depth  was  being  sounded  in  the  souls  of  men.  Just  what 
it  was  men  did  not  know,  but  the  common  people  sensed 
it  and  they  came  to  hear  him.  He  too  made  disciples.  So 
much  so  that  the  disciples  of  John  became  jealous  for 
the  reputation  of  their  master,  the  man  who  until  now 
had  occupied  the  centre  of  the  stage.  They  went  to  John 
to  recite  the  facts.  They  may  have  gone  to  sympathize 
or  to  take  counsel.  In  any  case  they  went,  and  they  did 
so  because  they  were  anxious.  In  John's  answer  to  these 
disciples  of  his,  as  contained  in  our  text,  there  is  evidence 
of  the  grandeur  of  his  character.  There  is  the  simple  and 
dignified  acknowledgment  by  the  great  teacher,  the 
popular  prophet,  of  the  fact  that  a  greater  than  he  has 
come  to  claim  attention.  There  is  the  simple  statement  of 
the  man  whose  personal  influence  has  been  felt  that  tlie 
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influence  of  a  greater  has  now  come  into  operation  in 
the  Hves  of  his  people.  Gracefully  he  makes  his  acknowl- 
edgment, admits  his  limitations  and  rejoices  that  the 
influence  of  the  servant,  the  forerunner,  is  being  swal- 
lowed up  in  that  of  the  master.  "I  have  said  that  I  am 
not  the  Christ",  "This  my  joy  is  fulfilled",  he  tells  his 
disciples.  'My  joy',  the  joy  of  disinterested  delight  at 
the  success  of  another.  "He  must  increase  but  I  must 
decrease".  It  is  the  moment  of  the  man  s  real  greatness, 
when  to  his  own  disciples  he  makes  the  simple  statement 
that  his  work  is  done  for  a  greater  than  he  has  come  to 
take  it  up. 

Reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  history  of  this  man.  He 
had  been  called  to  great  things.  From  his  very  birth  he 
had  been  marked  for  important  work.  He  had  wakened 
a  revolution  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  countrymen. 
He  had  been  acknowledged  as  a  leader.  In  crowds  men 
had  flocked  to  hear  him.  Now  another  influence  was 
being  felt,  another  personality  was  crowding  him  from 
the  stage.  So  much  so  that  his  own  disciples  had  become 
uneasy,  and  had  approached  him  with  a  question  on 
their  lips.  Calmly  he  points  them  to  the  one  greater  than 
himself,  and  admits  his  readiness  to  retire.  Surely  it 
takes  little  knowledge  of  life  to  enable  one  to  sense 
something  of  the  magnificent  character  of  the  man  who 
could  make  such  a  dignified  acknowledgment. 

At  some  length  I  have  endeavoured  to  lead  our 
thoughts  to  a  visualization  of  this  scene  in  John's  life  in 
the  hope  that  with  the  picture  of  it  in  our  minds  we  may 
receive  some  counsel,  some  comfort,  some  guidance, 
some  inspii-ation  for  that  life  which  each  of  us  must  live 
out  in  his  day  and  generation.  For  there  is  a  serenity, 
a  courage,  a  nobility  and  strength  of  character  evidenced 
here  which  any  thinking  human  may  well  seek  to  emu- 
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late.  This  scene  in  which  John  is  one  of  the  chief  actors, 
this  human  experience  voiced  in  the  words  of  our  text, 
is  from  time  to  time,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  repro- 
duced in  the  lives  of  all  men.  Indeed,  it  is  an  experience 
not  at  all  unknown  in  the  lives  of  many  boys.  Those 
chords  of  feeling,  which  must  have  been  set  vibrating  in 
the  heart  of  John,  are  the  same  sensitive  chords  which 
vibrate  under  similar  experiences  in  the  hearts  of  all  of 
us  from  time  to  tirne  in  life.  For,  wherever  there  is  the 
individual  there  is  personal  influence  with  a  consequent 
position,  and  wherever  there  is  personal  influence  there 
comes  a  time  when  it  must  give  place  to  a  greater, 
greater  because  of  opportunity,  work,  place  or  character. 
When  that  time  comes  graceful  acknowledgment  of  the 
situation  is  not  always  easy.  Humanity  is  much  the  same 
the  world  over,  and  has  been  through  the  ages.  True 
it  is  that  as  the  centuries  pass  there  comes  added  knowl- 
edge, but  with  added  knowledge  there  follows  not  only 
greater  sanity  of  judgment,  but  deeper  susceptibility  of 
feeling.  Humanity  is  always  the  same.  Conditions  may 
vary,  but  not  the  power  of  the  human  to  suffer.  The 
real  difference  lies  now,  as  it  did  in  John's  day,  in  the 
character  of  the  individual. 

Now,  as  I  read  these  words  of  John  and  sense  some- 
thing of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
uttered  there  come  knocking  at  the  door  of  my  under- 
standing certain  truths,  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  life  each  individual  must  live  if  there  is  any  contact 
with  one's  fellows.  However,  as  I  must  not  speak  at  too 
great  length  I  shall  defer  further  reference  to  them  until 
next  week. 
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"He   must   increase   hut   I  must 
decrease." 

John  3:30 

LAST  Sunday  evening  I  endeavoured  to  place  before 
you  the  circumstances  which  brought  about  this 
statement  and  sought  to  show  you  what  it  must  have 
meant  to  John  to  pass  through  such  an  experience,  an 
experience  not  unknown  to  humanity  in  all  walks  of  life. 
To-night  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  two  particular 
lessons  evident  in  the  circumstances  surrounding  our  text, 
and  also  to  make  reference  to  the  more  general  lesson 
evident  by  the  comparative  teaching  of  John  and  Jesus 
Christ. 

In  the  first  place  the  scene  directs  our  attention  to  the 
value  of  personal  influence.  After  all  it  is  the  personal 
equation  which  affects  all  of  us.  It  was  John's  personality, 
his  character,  his  personal  equation  that  drew  men  to 
him.  They  came,  perhaps,  from  curiosity  but  his  earnest- 
ness held  them.  It  was  not  so  much  what  he  said  as  how 
he  said  it  that  made  men  listen.  There  was  an  atmos- 
phere about  him.  They  sensed  the  man  and  this  feeling 
resulted  in  action.  Because  of  John  men  sought  the 
righteousness  of  God.  So  it  always  is,  no  matter  what 
the  message  it  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  messenger 
for  its  reception  by  men. 

In  due  time  the  influence  of  John  gave  way  before  a 
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greater,  greater  because  of  a  personality  that  was  wider 
in  its  sympathies  and  deeper  in  its  knowledge  of 
humanity.  Christ's  teaching  was  wonderful,  but  after 
all  it  was  His  life  that  told,  the  life  of  actions  which 
voiced  a  character  without  sin,  yet  charitable  in  its 
judgment  of  the  sinner;  a  character,  strong,  yet  over- 
flowing with  sympathy  for  the  weak.  Such  a  character 
spoke  of  the  man.  Thus  men  were  influenced  by  the 
sterling  worth  of  Christ. 

So  indeed  it  must  be  with  all  of  us  whether  we  live 
our  life  in  the  world  or  in  school.  It  is  our  personal 
equation  that  gives  us  influence,  that  makes  us  acceptable 
or  the  reverse,  that  makes  of  us  leaders  or  followers, 
setters  of  fashions  or  imitators,  workers  or  idlers.  Those 
of  you  who  set  the  fashion  in  the  school  have  but  to 
adopt  an  attitude  to  make  it  almost  a  habit  in  our  midst, 
and  perchance  a  tradition  in  the  school  for  years  to  come. 
It  is  quite  true  that  when  we  are  young  we  are  all  more 
or  less  plastic  and  subject  to  influence.  We  are  open  to 
change  in  the  value  of  the  equation,  which  is  ourself.  It 
is  quite  possible  for  youth  to  add  plus  quantities  and 
remove  minus  quantities,  or  even  to  reverse  the  process, 
since  in  youthful  days  the  personal  equation  can  not  be 
complete.  But  I  submit  that  this  but  serves  to  make  the 
subject  of  personal  influence  all  the  more  important  for 
those  of  us  for  whom  most  of  life  is  yet  an  open  book. 

The  second  specific  lesson  to  which  our  attention  is 
drawn  is  evident  in  John's  attitude  to  the  situation  when 
he  feels  his  greatness  subjected  to  the  influence  of  one 
still  greater.  From  the  nobility  of  his  action  we  may  well 
learn  the  lesson  of  cheerful  recognition  of  superiority 
wherever  we  find  it.  It  is  a  lesson  not  easy  to  learn,  I 
grant  you.  Yet,  it  is  our  common  lot  to  have  to  give  way 
to  others  who  seem  to  possess  what  we  do  not.  The 
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difFerence  lies  in  the  way  we  take  it,  and  in  this  difference 
rests  the  distinction  between  Httleness  and  greatness. 

What  boy  worth  while,  for  example,  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  has  not  experienced  tlie  distress 
consequent  to  seeing  another  reach  the  goal,  or  win  the 
prize,  for  which  he  had  striven?  Even  defeats  on  the 
athletic  field  are  quite  capable  of  carrying  chagrin  and 
disappointment  in  their  train.  Such  disappointments  are 
diflficult  enough  for  us  humans  to  bear  when  those  who 
win  out  appear  worthy.  How  hard  it  is  at  times  when 
the  success  attends  one,  who,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  has 
not  worked  so  hard,  nor  striven  so  earnestly  as  we  have 
done.  It  is  an  experience  common  to  humanity,  and  we 
can  not  escape  it.  The  more  ambitious  and  active  the 
individual  the  more  likely  he  is  to  have  to  adjust  himself 
to  such  disappointments.  For,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  all  the  prizes  in  life  will  go  to  one  individual.  To 
him  who  is  dormant  and  slothful,  who  knows  naught  of 
the  joy  of  striving,  such  occasions  of  chagrin  will  not 
likely  come,  since,  never  seeking  a  prize  in  Me,  he  cannot 
feel  when  another  reaches  a  place  w^hich  is  uncoveted. 

It  may  be  that  I  am  speaking  to  some  who  at  this  very 
moment  have  a  keen  desire  to  make  some  place,  to  win 
a  prize,  to  achieve  a  position  of  influence  in  life.  Now 
there  are  others  also  who  have  ambitions  as  well  as  our- 
selves, others  who  are  striving  for  place  and  influence, 
and  we  cannot  all  have  first  place.  Some  one  must  be 
edged  out,  as  it  were,  in  this  very  noble  strife.  For  some 
there  must  be  disappointment,  and  it  may  be  our  lot 
to  suffer  chagrin.  If  it  be  so,  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
manner  in  which  we  accept  defeat  or  disappointment 
bespeaks  the  character  of  the  man,  voices  his  real  great- 
ness or  inherent  weakness.  After  all  it  is  the  striving  that 
develops  power  and  greatness,  not  the  mere  victory.  It 
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is  the  way  we  play  the  game,  win  or  lose,  that  tells  in  the 
long  run.  Life  offers  every  one  a  chance  to  succeed  at 
something,  and,  since  we  are  in  contact  with  each  other, 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  personal  influence  and 
leadership  worth  while.  Let  us  go  down  to  our  life,  then, 
sti'iving  to  be  somebody.  'Tis  on  the  road  of  effort  that 
greatness  lies,  for  life  brings  little  to  those  who  sit  and 
wait.  We  may  not  win  om*  coveted  prize,  but  we  shall 
have  striven,  which  is  worth  far  more  than  mere  victory 
and  the  sweet  applause  that  may  go  with  it. 

Remember,  then,  that  where  there  is  striving  there  is 
competition,  and  that  where  there  is  competition  there 
is  sure  to  be  disappointment  for  some.  When  such  ex- 
periences come  to  us  we  must  not  let  our  outlook  on  life 
be  soured.  We  must  not  become  grousers.  We  must 
learn  to  take  our  defeats  and  disappointments  like  men, 
with  a  smile  on  the  face,  with  generosity  in  the  heart, 
and  with  gracefulness  in  the  manner.  May  the  example 
of  this  grand  old  prophet,  whose  very  greatness  enabled 
him  to  acknowledge  so  gracefully  the  superiority  of 
another,  be  stored  in  our  memory  to  serve  as  an  incentive 
to  graceful  conduct  on  our  own  part  as  we  are  called 
upon  to  wrestle  with  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 

Finally,  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  differences  between 
John  s  teaching  and  Christ's,  for  this  we  must  not  over- 
look. John's  message  was  a  call  to  repentance.  He 
sounded  the  note  of  a  higher  standard  of  morality.  John 
stood  for  the  moral,  for  the  virtues  of  truthfulness,  cour- 
age, justice,  purity.  Christ  stands  for  the  spiritual,  for 
personal  communion  with  God.  Each  is  necessary  to  the 
other.  The  forerunners  message  of  morality  is  the  basis, 
the  foundation,  of  which  Christ's  message  of  spirituality 
is  the  superstructure.  This  means  that  religion  without 
the  basic  virtues  of  truthfulness,  justice  and  purity  is  not 
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worth  miicli.  But  we  can  not  stop  at  the  basic  elements. 
For  without  communion  with  God  there  is  no  warmth  of 
hfe,  no  abihty  to  stand  fast.  So  Christ  must  increase  and 
John  must  decrease.  It  was  this  great  truth  that  John 
recognized.  Realizing  that  the  greater  prophet  had  come, 
gracefully  he  acknowledged  superiority,  admitted  that 
his  work  of  preparation  was  done,  and  expressed  his 
willingness  to  retire. 

To  those  of  my  listeners  who  are  young  may  I  add 
this  word.  In  your  riper  years  I  trust  you  may  reflect 
upon  the  great  religious  truth  brought  into  relief  by  the 
converging  of  these  two  great  personalities,  and  in  the 
meantime  remind  yourselves  that  neither  will  you  find 
God  and  happiness  in  religion  without  morals,  nor  in 
morals  without  religion.  As  John  was  necessary  to  Christ 
and  Christ  the  fulfilment  of  John's  work,  so  Christ's 
message  of  the  spirit  was  the  natural  consequent  of  John's 
message  of  repentance  and  morality. 
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"I  sat  where  they  sat,  and  remained 
there  astonished,  seven  days" 

EzEKiEL  3:15 

TWO  great  figures  in  prophecy  had  preceded  Ezekiel  m 
the  hfe  of  Israel.  The  first  of  these  was  Isaiah,  the 
Majestic,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  great  men  of  no 
mean  people.  This  great  prophets  heart  pulsated  with 
sympathy  for  the  masses.  To  him  the  Covenant  with 
Jehovah,  with  its  consequent  obhgations  and  privileges, 
was  the  concern  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  He  did  not 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  individual.  It  was  Israel 
the  Nation  which  occupied  his  attention. 

The  second  was  Jeremiah,  the  Weeper,  whom  Ezekiel 
must  have  known  personally.  He  felt  his  soul  stirred  as 
he  found  himself  in  sympathy  with  the  Covenant  God, 
whose  people  were  betraying  Him.  But  it  was  still  the 
nation  that  was  at  fault,  not  the  individual. 

It  was  reserved  for  Ezekiel,  self-styled  "Son  of  Man", 
to  sense  the  importance  of  the  individual  in  the  scheme 
of  things.  When  the  prophet  was  a  young  lad  in  Jeru- 
salem Josiah  was  king  of  Judah.  Young  as  the  king  was 
he  had  introduced  some  reforms  and  was  immensely 
popular.  A  wave  of  patriotism  swept  over  the  land  as 
Josiah  prepared  to  meet  Pharaoh-Necho,  and  challenge 
the  power  of  Egypt;  for  a  young  David  was  again  on  the 
throne  and  Jehovah's  people  could  not  be  defeated.  But 
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it  was  the  patriotism  of  the  masses.  The  nation  was  to  be 
great,  while  the  individual  remained  unrecognized.  Alas 
for  that  nation's  hopes,  Josiah  was  defeated,  and  before 
Egypt  could  pluck  the  fruit  of  conquest,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, with  all  the  power  of  Chaldaea  behind  him 
pushed  aside  the  conqueror  and  claimed  the  tribute. 
Remaining  rebellious  and  restive  under  the  new  yoke 
Judah  was  finally  carried  into  captivity  and  ceased  to 
exist  as  an  entity.  With  the  captives  went  the  young 
priest  Ezekiel. 

We  must  not  forget  that  when  Ezekiel  was  carried  to 
the  banks  of  the  Chebar  as  a  captive  he  went  as  a  young 
priest  rudely  snatched  from  an  environment  of  some 
honour  and  position.  He  came  of  a  long  line  of  priests 
and  prophets,  for  such  were  his  fathers  before  him,  and 
to  be  a  priest  at  that  time  meant  rank  as  a  cabinet 
minister.  Now  under  a  cloud  of  adversity  national  hopes 
seemed  shattered  and  life  must  begin  over  again.  How- 
ever, he  possessed  endurance  and  persistence,  and,  in  a 
few  years  we  find  him  established  and  fairly  comfortable 
as  a  result  of  his  own  efforts.  Under  the  Divine  touch, 
as  by  the  banks  of  the  Chebar  he  reflects  upon  the  con- 
dition of  his  people,  there  comes  to  him  a  vision  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  to  God.  The  nation  would 
yet  be  blessed  and  return  to  her  own,  but  only  as  the 
individuals  comprising  her  re-acted  to  a  sense  of  in- 
dividual responsibility. 

This  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  individual 
marks  a  distinct  step  in  the  development  of  humanity. 
It  was  a  move  upward.  Perhaps  here  we  have  some  ex- 
planation of  the  overthrow  of  Josiah,  the  crushing  of  the 
revitalized  hope  of  national  greatness,  and  the  sojourn 
in  captivity.  God  had  not  really  deserted  His  people. 
Rather  were  they  being  broken  up  into  units  in  order 
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that  the  lesson  of  individual  responsibility  might  be 
learned.  In  any  case  to  the  young  prophet  on  the  banks 
of  the  Chebar  there  came  a  realization  of  the  importance 
of  the  individuaFs  relationship  to  God,  the  conception  of 
the  individual  man  as  apart  from  the  masses.  It  was  a 
gieat  advance  and  spelled  progress  in  the  philosophy  of 
life.  From  that  day  Ezekiel  was  the  sympathetic  friend 
of  the  individual,  and  the  apostle  of  individualism  so  far 
as  responsibility  to  God  is  concerned.  It  was  this  con- 
ception which  prompted  him  to  style  himself  "the  son  of 
man*'.  The  individual  is  to  be  blessed  not  because  he  is 
a  citizen  of  a  covenant  nation;  rather  the  nation  is  to 
be  blessed  because  her  individual  citizens  remain  true  to 
their  covenant  with  Jehovah. 

It  is  a  great  truth,  as  applicable  to  humanity  as  ever 
it  was.  It  is  a  splendid  heritage  to  be  a  citizen  of  a 
righteous  Canada;  but  let  me  ask  you,  can  Canada  ever 
be  anything  else  than  what  we  Canadians  as  individuals 
in  co-operation  and  in  separate  action  make  her?  I  trow 
not.  For  in  the  last  analysis,  the  character  of  the  state 
depends  upon  the  characters  of  her  individual  citizens, 
as  evidenced  in  their  business  and  social  activities  in 
daily  life,  as  well  as  in  their  reaction  to  those  political 
questions,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  which  should  be 
the  concern  of  all  self-respecting  citizens  in  a  democracy 
possessed  of  vitality.  It  is  thus  that  spirit  is  engendered, 
self-respecting  policies  evolved  and  national  tone  main- 
tained. EzekieFs  doctrine  of  Individual  Responsibility 
throws  a  sort  of  glare  upon  our  own  faith  and  upon  our 
own  patriotism,  which  might  well  startle  us  into  asking 
if  our  daily  walk  in  life  is  worthy  of  citizenship  in  a 
great  land  blessed  in  full  measure  by  the  beneficence  of 
a  Covenant  God. 

Again,  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  be  a  loyal  Church 
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member  in  service  and  in  action,  to  attend  worship 
regularly  and  join  in  combined  effort.  We  are  all  so 
constituted  that  to  "forsake  the  assembling  of  ourselves 
together '  at  regular  intervals  is  to  invite  disaster  for  our 
spiritual  life.  Church  going  is  a  habit  and,  like  all  habits, 
it  can  be  acquired.  Its  acquisition  is  w^ell  w^orth  while, 
for  it  has  proved  a  sheet  anchor  in  distress  for  many  a 
weary  soul,  and  no  individual  can  sacrifice  worship  in 
common  without  suffering  spiritual  attrition.  I  have  often 
been  amazed  at  the  attitude  of  some  professing  Christ- 
ians, who  claim  that  they  can  worship  God  alone,  in  the 
fields  or  in  the  study,  and  have  no  need  to  attend  Church 
service.  Solitary  reflection  is  necessary  if  there  is  to  be 
spiritual  growth,  and  thrice  blessed  is  the  man  who,  when 
communing  with  nature  finds  his  soul  stirred  by  thoughts 
of  the  great  Creator;  but  solitariness  of  itself  demands 
too  great  a  price  in  retarded  growth  of  soul  to  warrant 
its  indulgence  to  the  exclusion  of  worship  in  common. 

Moreover,  we  can  never  forget  that  the  Church  is 
Christ's  only  visible  organization  on  earth,  and  that  it 
has  a  fight  to  wage  in  the  strife  of  good  against  evil.  One 
naturally  wonders  how  deep  are  the  convictions  of  those 
who  approve  the  cause  but  refrain  from  joining  the  fight- 
ing line. 

Nevertheless,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  be  content  with  Church  membership. 
Church  attendance  and  Church  contributions,  fancying 
that  thus  we  are  Christians.  These  are  but  religious 
exercises,  religious  services  most  meet  in  themselves  and 
necessary  for  the  cause  of  the  Christ,  whom  we  profess  to 
serve;  but  they  are  by  no  means  the  sum  of  Christianity. 
I  suppose  that  most  of  us  have  taken  the  cup  of  Christ 
in  our  hand  and  have  entered  into  the  Covenant  in  His 
blood,  thus  taking  on  ourselves  the  name  of  Christian. 
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Now  to  be  a  Christian  is  simply  to  be  a  Christ  man;  and 
Christianity  has  to  do  with  all  the  life  of  the  individual, 
not  merely  with  stated  acts  on  stated  occasions.  It  is 
a  spirit  permeating  the  individual  life  in  the  secret  places 
of  the  soul  as  well  as  in  the  more  open  highways  of  life. 
For  this  as  individuals  we  are  responsible  to  God,  and, 
under  a  sense  of  diis  responsibility  alone  can  we  secure 
the  blessedness  and  mercy  of  the  Covenant  with  Jehovah. 
This  was  the  great  truth  upon  which  the  prophet 
stumbled  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar.  For  us  it  means 
that,  if  we  are  to  be  heirs  to  the  Covenant  we  have 
entered  into,  om*  Christianity  must  pervade  all  our  life. 
Christ  caUs  us  to  live  our  Christian  life  in  the  world,  not 
out  of  it.  It  is  with,  the  frank,  open,  sympathetic  and 
unselfish  spirit  of  the  Christ  that  Christ  men  should  face 
the  duties  and  pleasures,  the  defeats  and  victories,  the 
clouds  and  sunshine  of  daily  life,  whether  it  be  in  the 
home  or  in  business,  on  the  street  or  in  the  office,  in  the 
quiet  of  our  chamber  or  amid  the  bustle  of  our  social 
relationships. 

Seized  of  this  truth  the  young  prophet  naturally  desires 
to  influence  his  fellow  citizens,  and  he  fulminates  against 
them,  becoming  a  condemnatory  judge  of  no  mean  order. 
But  he  was  being  led  to  higher  levels,  and  one  day  he 
finds  himself  occupying  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view, 
with  the  result  that  judgment  becomes  tempered.  "I  sat 
where  they  sat",  he  says,  "and  was  astonished  seven 
days." 

Of  coinrse  he  was  astonished,  for  having  put  himself  in 
the  other  fellow's  place  he  obtained  another  point  of 
view,  found  his  sympathies  stirred  and  his  judgment 
tempered.  It  was  not  that  his  opinions  changed.  He 
never  wavered  in  his  attitude  to  wrong,  and  became  more 
convinced  than  ever  of  the  importance  of  individual 
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responsibility,  but  there  was  sympathy  for  weakness  and 
less  fulmination  in  his  utterances.  Judgment  became 
leavened  witli  understanding. 

Now,  humanity  has  been  much  the  same  through  the 
centuries.  Progress,  undoubtedly,  has  been  made  in 
man's  philosophy  of  life  as  the  years  have  ebbed,  and  the 
great  souls  of  the  race  have  pulled  their  fellows  slowly 
up  to  higher  levels  of  thought  and  achievement  in  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  spheres,  but  the  human  heart  is  the 
human  heart  still,  and  the  chords  of  feeling  in  the  indivi- 
dual are  set  to  vibrating  to-day  much  as  they  have  been 
in  all  the  ages.  Therefore,  I  think,  this  page  of  experience 
from  the  life  of  a  great  prophet  can  be  of  value  to  us 
in  our  day  and  generation.  We  are  all  inclined  to  be 
censorious,  and  the  clearer  our  views  of  right  and  wrong, 
the  greater  is  our  temptation  to  indulge  in  ex  cathedra 
judgments. 

A  censorious  Christian  can  do  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
The  great  Master  himself  tempered  judgment  v^th 
mercy,  understanding  and  sympathy.  Can  His  servants 
not  do  likewise?  One  of  the  most  prolific  causes,  I  believe, 
of  our  irritating,  silly  and  often  incoherent  judgments  of 
each  other  is  a  readiness  to  impute  motives.  We  are  so 
sure  that  we  know  why  our  neighbour  did,  or  did  not  do, 
this  or  that,  and  so  often  we  are  mistaken,  with  the 
result  that  consequences  are  exaggerated  to  the  harm  of 
everybody  concerned.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain.  There 
can  be  no  tempered  judgment,  no  sympathetic  consider- 
ation of  many  things  in  this  life,  until  like  Ezekiel  we 
have  learned  to  sit  where  the  other  fellow  sits,  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  see  as  he  sees.  Then  will  we  be 
blessed  with  a  still  tongue;  or,  if  we  must  speak,  it  will 
be  in  the  spirit  of  charity  and  with  tempered  judgment. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  Christians  have  is 
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to  carry  into  practice  the  Icnowledge  which  is  ours  of  the 
Law  of  God.  On  the  face,  it  is  all  very  simple,  but  never- 
theless we  fall  short. 

You  will  remember  that  the  Sadducees  and  the 
Pharisees  were  striving  to  entangle  Jesus  in  His  talk.  The 
former  He  had  put  to  silence,  when  a  lawyer  of  tlie 
Pharisees  essayed  to  trap  Him  with  the  question,  ''Master, 
which  is  the  greatest  commandment  of  the  Law?"  At 
once  came  the  answer,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind."  This  is  not  such  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
do,  once  the  individual  has  faith;  but  Christ  adds  "and 
the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself."  It  is  significant  that  the  lawyer  disappears. 
It  is  here  that  we  fail  so  often.  How  many  acts  of  help- 
fulness would  be  performed,  how  many  deeds  of  care- 
lessness would  be  left  undone,  how  many  ungenerous 
thoughts  stifled,  how  many  hot  words  be  left  unuttered, 
if  this  truth  were  grasped  by  professing  Christians! 

There  is  one  scene  in  Christ's  life  which  I  find  as  I 
grow  older  makes  a  great  impression  on  me.  Why  it 
should  be  so  I  can  not  altogether  say.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  the  circumstances  of  my  own  calling  so  often 
make  it  necessary  for  me  to  sit  in  judgment.  In  any  case, 
the  scene  is  alive  with  the  spirit  of  the  great  Master,  and 
it  is  such  a  vital  illustration  of  EzekieTs  doctrine  of 
tempered  judgment  that  I  would  like  to  remind  you  of 
it  as  I  close.  We  find  it  described  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  to  whom 
we  must  always  go  if  we  would  sense  the  heart  beats  of 
Christ. 

In  the  Temple  precincts,  where  He  had  come  early  in 
the  day  to  teach  the  people,  sits  the  Son  of  God,  now 
visible  in  the  flesh  as  the  revelation  of  the  Co\^enant 
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God.  Many  were  already  calling  Him  "Rabbi",  or  teacher, 
in  unconscious  recognition  of  His  character.  Through  the 
crowd  surrounding  Him  push  Scribes  and  Pharisees  lead- 
ing a  woman  taken  in  sin.  Seeking  to  establish  Him  as 
a  harsh  judge  or  an  objector  to  the  law  of  Moses,  they 
ask  Him  if  she  should  not  be  stoned  to  death.  What 
startled  silence  there  must  have  been  in  that  gathering 
as  the  answer  was  awaited.  But  He  stooping  down 
wrote  on  the  ground,  as  if  He  had  not  heard.  When  the 
question  was  repeated  He  looked  up  and  said,  "He  that 
is  without  sin  amongst  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at 
her."  Then  He  stooped  again  to  write.  Can  we  not 
imagine  the  thoughts  which  must  have  been  in  the  mind 
of  the  Master  as  He  wrote  that  second  time?  What 
poignancy  of  suffering  must  have  been  the  experience  of 
such  a  clear-seeing,  tender-hearted  and  sympathetic  soul! 
For  here  were  pettiness,  meanness,  callousness,  selfish- 
ness and  sordid  sin,  all  combining  so  suddenly  to  produce 
a  picture  of  nauseating  tragedy.  The  moments  passed, 
and  He  looked  up  again  to  find  the  woman  deserted  by 
her  accusers.  One  by  one  they  had  slunk  away  from  the 
presence  of  this  good  man.  For  here  was  virtue  which 
shamed  their  meanness,  and  they  could  not  stay. 
"Woman,"  He  saith,  "hath  no  man  condemned  thee?" 
"No  man  Lord,"  she  answered.  Then  comes  the  reply, 
"Neither  do  I  condemn  thee.  Go  and  sin  no  more." 

Here  is  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  law  must  take  its 
course,  but  let  him  whose  oflBce  it  is  be  the  judge,  while 
you  and  I  go  our  way  with  tenderness  in  our  hearts  to- 
wards our  fellow  man,  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourself. 
For  then  vdll  our  voice  be  the  voice  of  charity,  and  our 
actions  those  of  tempered  judgment,  be  their  failings 
great  or  small. 
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A  YOUNG  MAN  S  TRADE 

"A  profane  person  as  Esau,  who 
for  one  morsel  of  meat  sold  his  birth- 
right" 

Hebrews  12:16 

MAY  I  remark  as  I  read  our  text  that  a  profane  person 
is  one  who  acts  in  contempt  of  sacred  things. 
Esau,  the  out-door  man,  the  hunter,  has  been  away  at 
the  chase  and  has  returned  home  hungry.  For  the 
moment  the  only  thing  worth  while  is  to  fill  his  stomach, 
to  appease  his  hunger.  A  mess  of  savomy  pottage,  pre- 
pared by  Jacob,  the  younger  brother,  greets  him  on  his 
return.  With  hunger  in  his  stomach  and  the  savoury 
smell  in  his  nostrils  Esau  feels  he  must  have  the  dish, 
and  that  he  must  have  it  at  once.  He  asks  for  it.  Jacob 
drives  a  bargain.  There  is  a  price  to  pay,  and  in  exchange 
Jacob  demands  the  birthright,  which  he  covets  and 
which  Esau  despises.  It  seems  an  easy  bargain  to  the 
heedless  hunter,  and  the  exchange  is  soon  made. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to-night  to  consider  the  self- 
fishness  of  Jacob's  action  in  thus  taking  advantage  of  his 
brother's  weakness.  SuflSce  it  to  remark  that  the  birth- 
right was  probably  better  in  the  possession  of  the  son 
who  appreciated  its  significance  than  in  that  of  the  son 
who  was  so  ready  to  let  it  go. 

You  will  remember  that  God  had  made  a  covenant 
with  Abraham,  the  grandfather  of  these  two  lads,  and 
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had  renewed  it  with  Isaac,  their  father.  It  was  a  cove- 
nant of  promise  concerning  their  family  and  descendants. 
Therefore,  Esau  and  Jacob  had  a  very  hve  interest  in  it. 
The  future  surely  meant  much  to  the  sons  of  Isaac,  the 
grandsons  of  Abraham.  Esau,  the  hunter,  cared  little  for 
all  this.  If  to-day  gave  him  the  pleasures  of  the  himt, 
food  and  clothing,  why  be  concerned  about  to-morrow? 
On  the  other  hand  the  younger  lad  possessed  a  deeper 
nature.  He  felt  a  real  interest  in  the  future,  for  him  God's 
promise  was  fraught  with  meaning.  Jacob  had  sufficient 
thoughtfulness  and  faith  to  realize  that  the  family's 
possession  of  God's  covenant  was  no  mean  thing.  He  had 
determined  to  become  the  heir  to  it  if  at  all  possible. 
Chance  gave  him  the  opportunity  and  he  seized  it.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  Jacob's  lack  of  generosity,  whatever 
may  be  our  opinion  of  his  calculating  spirit,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  two  lads. 

The  elder  is  careless,  full  of  physical  vigour,  content 
with  the  food,  clothing  and  pleasure  of  to-day.  He  cares 
little  for  to-morrow  and  fails  to  understand  anything  of 
the  meaning  of  life.  The  younger  has  some  vision  beyond 
the  affairs  of  to-day.  He  senses  issues  full  of  possibilities, 
and  seeks  to  place  himself  in  a  position  to  grasp  these 
issues  when  the  time  is  ripe. 

The  elder  is  completely  regardless  of  the  tremendous 
possibilities  entailed  in  God's  promise  to  his  family.  The 
younger  shapes  his  whole  life  under  the  influence  of  a 
high  regard  for  this  promise. 

Surely,  if  anything  in  the  family  of  Isaac  was  sacred 
it  was  this  covenant  with  God;  and  if  any  member  was 
particularly  concerned  with  the  promise  it  should  have 
been  the  elder  son.  Yet  Esau  was  ready  to  forego  his 
right  to  it  in  exchange  for  a  morsel  of  meat.  Showing 
contempt  for  that  which  was  sacred  he  stands  a  profane 
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man.  At  the  same  time  he  proves  himself  unworthy  of 
succeeding  to  the  promise  which  had  been  his  birthright. 

How  fooHsh,  we  exclaim  to  let  so  much  go  for  so  little! 
How  unwise  to  suppose  that  the  only  thing  in  life  is  the 
food  of  to-day!  And  yet  there  have  ever  been  many  Esaus 
ill  the  world.  I  doubt  not  that  some  of  you  are  in  danger 
of  doing  this  very  thing.  For  there  are  more  ways  than 
one  in  life  of  selling  your  birthright  for  a  morsel  of  meat. 
Was  not  the  real  trouble  with  Esau  the  fact  that  he 
regarded  life  as  providing  a  field  for  pleasure?  To  him 
it  was  a  sphere  where  he  could  reach  out  his  hand  for 
the  thing  he  fancied.  It  provided  situations  where  the 
demand  of  the  moment  was  to  be  satisfied.  He  had  no 
thought  for  the  beyond.  He  possessed  no  depth  of  under- 
standing. His  views  were  but  the  ripplings  of  shallow 
water.  It  would  seem  that  as  a  youngster  and  boy  he  had 
followed  his  own  sweet  will  in  these  matters.  As  a  young 
man  he  is  still  thoughtless  and  careless.  When  the  test 
comes  he  fails.  How  could  he  do  otherwise?  His  pre- 
vious life  had  been  a  preparation  for  this  failure.  Con- 
cerned only  as  boy  and  youth  with  things  which,  though 
good  in  themselves,  do  not  count  for  much  in  meeting 
life  s  problems,  he  had  doomed  himself  to  failure.  So  he 
lived  to  serve  his  younger  brother,  to  taste  bitterly  of 
disappointment  and  to  see  the  double  blessing  given  to 
anoflier.  Appetite  conquered  him  and  he  sold  his  birth- 
right. 

I  wish  that  I  could  impress  upon  each  of  you  that  as 
it  was  with  Esau  so  it  can  be  wdth  you.  For  there  is  a 
birthright  which  is  yours  by  gift  of  God,  and,  yet,  which 
you  can  exchange  for  that  which  profiteth  little.  There 
are  many  morsels  of  meat  which  will  tempt  you,  even 
as  Esau  was  tempted.  Like  Esau,  if  you  are  not  careful, 
you  will  establish  in  your  nature  appetites  which,  sooner 
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or  later,  you  will  satisfy  at  the  expense  of  the  better 
things.  Like  Esau  you  may  become  a  profane  person, 
holding  in  contempt  that  which  is  sacred — your  true 
manliood. 

For  this  is  your  birthright,  the  attainment  of  a  perfect 
manhood — a  cultivated  soul,  a  disciplined  mind,  a 
strengthened  body,  in  short,  a  nobly  fashioned  character. 
It  is  not  easily  attained,  but  must  be  striven  for.  Yet  in 
this  very  striving  lies  much  of  the  making  of  real  man- 
hood. If  you  get  wealth,  comfort  and  all  that  the  world 
can  give  you  out  of  life,  and  yet  do  not  develop  a 
character  worth  while  you  will  have  missed  your  birth- 
right. It  is  because  men  so  often  neglect  this  truth  that 
we  have  so  many  failures  in  life,  so  much  disappoint- 
ment, hidden  and  revealed.  Success  as  the  world  counts 
it  may  be  all  very  well  in  its  place,  but  that  place  is 
secondary  to  the  heritage  of  a  well-fashioned  character. 
It  was  something  of  this  that  Christ  had  in  mind  when 
He  said  "Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  right- 
eousness and  all  these  things  will  be  added  unto  you." 

Perfect  manhood  implies  moral,  mental  and  physical 
development. 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  would  seize  your  birthright, 
you  must  carefully  develop  the  moral  side  of  your  nature. 
You  must  learn  to  judge  wisely  between  right  and  v^ong. 
Such  capability  is  to  be  diligently  sought,  for  we  are  all 
inclined  to  become  victims  of  prejudice.  Our  judgment 
becomes  vitiated.  It  is  warped  by  inclination,  by  past 
deeds,  by  habit;  and  that  capability  of  distinguishing 
between  right  and  wrong,  which  should  belong  to  every 
man  worthy  of  the  name,  is  often  lacking. 

In  the  second  place  do  not  neglect  your  niind.  Develop 
your  mental  powers.  The  greatest  mental  capacity  yet 
Inborn  in  the  individual  man  has  been  of  little  use  to 
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Jiimself  and  of  none  to  mankind  generally  without  the 
development  obtained  by  using  it.  In  this  particular  the 
day  of  your  youth  is  a  most  important  time  in  your  life, 
if  you  have  only  sense  enough  to  realize  it.  Do  your 
day's  w^ork  well,  giving  your  mind  to  the  task  in  hand. 
Be  not  content  with  half  work.  Cultivate  the  habit  of 
thoroughness  in  your  undertakings.  Remember  you  are 
not  doing  tlie  work  merely  for  a  master.  You  are  develop- 
ing your  intellect  and  at  the  same  time  your  character. 
Do  not  be  discouraged  if  difficulties  confront  you.  Herein 
lie  mental  and  moral  exercise,  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment. DiflSculties  exist  to  be  conquered,  and  it  is  the 
overcoming  of  them  that  makes  the  man. 

May  I  add  the  statement  that  the  development  of  the 
mind  demands  the  reading  of  good  literature.  No  one 
need  want  for  books  worth  while  to-day.  In  EVERY- 
MAN'S LIBRARY  you  have  a  wide  choice  at  low  cost. 
Why  not  spend  a  few  cents  on  a  book  that  will  remain 
your  friend  for  a  life  time  instead  of  using  the  money  at 
the  Tuck  merely  to  satisfy  the  fancied  momentary  need 
of  the  stomach? 

In  the  third  place  you  must  not  forget  your  body,  for 
it  is  very  important.  Develop  it  consistently.  Guard  it 
jealously.  Let  no  uncleaness  mar  its  beauty  within  or 
without.  It  is  the  temple  of  the  soul,  the  abode  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Without  a  healthy  body  your  burdens  in 
life  will  be  multiplied.  They  may  even  overcome  you. 
With  the  body  in  good  condition  you  can  laugh  at  most 
of  life's  ills.  Keep  physically  clean:  take  regular  exercise: 
eat  wholesome  food:  drink  plenty  of  water,  but  not  at 
meal  time:  breathe  fresh  air:  take  a  reasonable  amount 
of  sleep:  don't  smoke  until  you  reach  manhood.  Aim  to 
keep  the  body  at  its  best,  if  you  would  assume  your 
birthright  of  perfect  manhood. 
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Now  in  conclusion,  a  few  words  of  warning  regarding 
Esau's  error,  for  he  allowed  himself  to  be  ruled  by  appe- 
tite. Be  careful  how  you  encourage  appetites,  appetites 
of  the  body,  appetites  of  the  mind,  and  even  appetites 
of  the  soul.  An  appetite  too  often  satisfied,  or  left  un- 
guarded, will  become  your  master.  To  be  the  slave  of 
appetite  is  of  all  things  most  wretched. 

Appetites  of  the  stomach  are  not  the  only  ones  to  be 
on  your  guard  against.  Though  let  me  tell  you  that  if 
you  overeat  you  will  clog  the  vessels  of  your  body,  con- 
gest your  blood  supply  and  become  dull,  of  no  use  to 
yourself  or  others.  Over-indulgence  of  the  stomach  is  a 
danger  to  many  a  boy.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  it. 

Some  of  you  are  wasters  of  time.  The  hours  slip  by 
and  nothing  is  accomplished.  Even  the  hours  for  exercise 
and  play  pass  while  you  watch  the  activities  of  others. 
Physical  exertion  is  necessary  for  all  of  you,  and  yet  some 
are  not  making  an  effort  in  this  direction.  You  are  allow- 
ing your  birthright,  a  developed  body,  to  be  exchanged 
for  a  morsel  of  meat,  the  mere  satisfaction  of  laziness. 

One  of  the  greatest  temptations  which  this  age  offers 
to  the  young  is  the  theatre  and  the  picture-show.  In 
this  particular  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
against  the  theatre  generally.  It  undoubtedly  has  its  place 
in  modern  life,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  if  you  are  jealous 
of  your  birthright  you  will  not  go  too  frequently  to  the 
theatre.  How  many  of  you  may  I  ask,  go  for  edification, 
for  improvement.  Rather  is  it  not  that  you  go  for  amuse- 
ment, for  entertainment?  Be  careful.  You  are  but  feeding 
and  strengthening  your  appetite  for  amusement.  You  are 
in  danger  of  always  seeking  your  contentment  outside 
of  yourself  in  place  of  learning  to  be  self-contained.  It 
is  the  frothy,  the  lighter  element  of  life  you  are  feeding 
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upon  and  not  the  strong  meat.  The  result  will  be  a  life 
lacking  in  vigour,  a  manhood  wanting  in  sap. 

I  have  kept  you  longer  than  I  intended.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  days  to  come  you  may  remember  the 
words  of  the  text  at  least,  "A  profane  person  as  Esau, 
who  for  one  morsel  of  meat  sold  his  birthright",  and  with 
die  memory  remind  yourself  that  the  same  foolish  tragedy 
can  be  enacted  to-day,  and  indeed,  will  occur  in  your 
own  life  if  you  are  not  reasonably  thoughtful. 
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XXIII 

THE  VALUE  OF  PREPARATION 

"If  the  iron  be  blunt  and  he  do 
not  whet  the  edge,  then  must  he  put 
to  more  strength;  but  wisdom  is 
profitable  to  direct/' 

ECCLESIASTES  10:10 

TO-NIGHT,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  upon  tlie  Value  of 
Preparation,  as  suggested  by  the  statement  which 
has  been  read  as  our  text,  which  is  found  among  the 
words  of  the  Wise  Man,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Preacher.  His 
book  forms  one  of  the  volumes  which  comprise  what  is 
known  as  the  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Jews.  If  it  were 
not  printed  in  such  condensed  form  we  would  probably 
prize  it  more  highly.  In  this  verse  tlie  writer,  with  steady 
stroke  of  pen,  depicts  a  scene  and  draws  a  lesson. 

Any  boy  who  has  attempted  to  use  an  axe  in  the  woods 
will  at  once  understand  the  direct  reference  contained  in 
the  statement  of  the  Wise  Man.  With  a  sharp  axe  you 
go  through  quickly  and  cleanly.  If  the  axe  be  dull,  if  the 
iron  be  blunt,  it  takes  much  longer,  and  you  require  to 
put  much  more  weight  into  each  blow.  The  preacher 
simply  makes  a  statement  based  upon  what  he  has  seen, 
a  man  undertaking  to  do  work  in  the  woods  with  an  axe 
that  is  dull,  not  taking  the  trouble  first  to  whet  the  edge, 
that  is  to  put  it  on  the  grindstone.  Consequently  he  has 
to  put  forth  more  energy,  and  in  the  end  does  a  poor  job. 
Laconically  he  adds,  "Wisdom  is  profitable  to  direct", 
which  simply  means  that  if  the  man  had  exercised  com- 
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mon  sense  he  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  prepare 
his  tool  before  he  began  to  use  it,  in  order  tliat  his  work 
might  be  more  effectively  done  and  at  the  same  time 
performed  with  the  least  expenditure  of  energy.  As  it  is, 
we  have  a  dull  axe,  a  tired  man  and  a  badly  hacked  tree, 
because  the  preparation  was  lacking.  We  have  all  seen 
it,  many  a  time.  Perhaps  you,  yourself,  have  been  the 
tired  boy  in  the  case.  I  know  that  I  seldom  visit  a  sum- 
mer camp  without  seeing  evidence  of  this  very  thing. 
There  is  always  some  mutilated  stump  to  tell  the  story  to 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see. 

It  is  true  of  all  tools.  Any  good  workman  keeps  his 
tools  in  order.  He  can  not  do  good  work  unless  he  is 
careful  of  the  tools  which  he  must  use.  If  you  have  ever 
tried  to  go  through  an  oak  plank  with  a  poor  saw  you 
know  just  what  I  mean.  Any  boy  who  takes  an  interest 
in  mechanics  and  wishes  to  do  his  work  well  must  learn 
early  to  use  the  grindstone  and  the  oilstone.  For  the 
tools  must  be  prepared  for  use,  if  the  work  is  to  be  a 
pleasure  and  the  result  worth  while.  This  is  the  truth 
which  the  writer  has  in  mind  as  he  sees  this  chap  with 
the  dull  axe  breaking  his  back  and  hacking  ineffectively 
at  the  tree.  He  says  it  very  nicely,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  calls  the  man  rather  an  ass  not  to  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  grind  his  axe  before  using  it. 

We  all,  I  have  no  doubt,  can  see  the  truth  of  this,  and 
can  understand  the  surface  meaning  of  the  picture.  Our 
experience  with  dull  pocket  knives  will  have  taught  us 
that  much  at  least.  But,  unlike  the  wise  man  we  do  not 
always  realize  that  the  dull  axe,  the  blunt  iron  experience, 
is  typical  of  many  a  performance  in  life.  For  steel  tools 
are  not  the  only  tools  with  which  we  must  do  our  work 
in  life.  A  tool  is  an  instrument  which  a  man  uses  in  the 
performance  of  some  act,  in  the  accomplishment  of  some 
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object.  In  the  performances,  the  accompHshments,  which 
life  demands  of  us  we  are  continually  finding  use  for, 
what  we  might  call,  the  ^tools'  of  our  profession  or  busi- 
ness. The  wise  man  is  careful  to  have  a  good  tool-kit, 
and  to  keep  his  tools  in  first  class  order.  Moreover,  he 
is  continually  on  the  look  out  for  tools  worth  while  to 
add  to  his  stock.  You  know  how  true  this  is,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  a  car  to  look  after  and  who 
takes  any  pride  in  his  work. 

To  speak  more  specifically.  Your  tools  at  present  are 
your  eyes,  with  their  power  to  see;  your  ears,  with  their 
capacity  for  hearing;  your  mouth,  with  its  power  of 
speech;  your  hands,  to  take  hold  at  your  command;  your 
legs,  to  carry  you  where  you  will;  and  the  particular 
knowledge  which  you  may  have  of  any  subject.  The 
powers  inherent  in  each  of  these  are  to  be  developed  and 
kept  in  good  order. 

Now,  all  this  spells  the  value  of  preparation,  the 
necessity  for  exercising  care  in  completing  and  improving 
one's  equipment.  History  is  full  of  examples  of  the  value 
of  preparation.  No  individual  has  influenced  the  history 
of  mankind  as  has  Jesus  Christ.  And  yet.  His  period  of 
active  ministry  was  only  three  years,  preceded  hy  nearly 
thiHy  years  of  preparation.  Kitchener  in  his  Egyptian 
campaign  spent  three  years  preparing  for  a  battle  that 
was  over  in  one  day,  and  he  broke  the  power  of  the 
Mahdi.  This  his  predecessors  had  failed  to  do,  for  they 
lacked  either  the  vision  or  patience  to  prepare  thoroughly 
before  they  attempted  to  strike.  In  spite  of  impatient 
criticism  at  home  and  latent  dissatisfaction  in  the  field 
that  Man  of  Iron  waited  until  he  had  built  the  rail  road, 
which  he  knew  was  essential  to  success.  It  meant  three 
years  of  arduous  preparation  under  trying  criticism.  Then 
he  struck,  and  in  one  day  became  the  hero  of  an  Empire. 
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Our  own  experience  in  the  recent  war  supplies  many 
examples.  Unlimited  supplies  of  shells  spelled  one  day's 
victory,  but  that  supply  was  only  obtained  after  a  year 
of  strenuous  preparation. 

With  our  text  in  mind  to-night,  then,  I  want  you  to  do 
more  than  merely  make  a  mental  registration  of  its  truth, 
that  is  to  agree  with  your  mind  that  it  is  so.  Get  the 
truth  past  your  mind  into  your  heart,  so  that  it  means 
something  to  you,  becomes  a  part  of  yourself.  For,  you 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  life,  and  there  is  a  desire  to  be 
at  something,  to  be  up  and  doing  in  the  world.  This 
desire  may  be  quite  legitimate,  but  it  is  causing  some  of 
you  to  be  impatient  of  your  school  days.  You  must  not 
endanger  the  character  of  your  future  performances  by 
over  anxiety  to  embark  upon  them.  These  school  days 
after  all  are  the  days  of  whetting  the  iron  that  is  dull. 
You  must  never  forget  that  preparation,  full  and  ade- 
quate preparation,  is  a  real  necessity,  if  your  life  as  a 
man  is  to  be  enjoyable  and  fruitful. 

Having  heard  this  much  you  might  naturally  ask  'What 
can  I  sharpen?'  and  'Where  can  I  sharpen  it?'  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  answer  the  first  of  these  questions  without  at  the 
same  time  answering  the  second.  The  one  is  so  closely 
related  to  the  other.  The  first  question  involves  the 
trinity  of  yourself.  It  brings  up  the  old  subject  of  body, 
mind  and  spirit.  The  quiet,  full  and  steadfast  perform- 
ance of  each  day's  duty  will  quicken  your  powers  in  all 
these  departments  of  your  personality,  will  discover  you 
possessing  tools,  powers,  that  you  did  not  know  were 
yours,  and,  while  whetting  the  edges  of  them,  will  deve- 
lop habits  of  industry  and  thoughtfulness  that  will  keep 
them  sharp  from  use  rather  than  dull  from  idleness.  The 
process  may  be  slow  but  it  is  sure,  if  your  chief  anxiety 
is  that  to-day  shall  be  a  good  day,  rather  than  some  day 
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in  the  far  future.  For  the  care  of  to-day's  duties  means 
steady  preparation  for  the  day  of  greater  opportunities. 

The  second  question,  'Where  may  I  find  the  grind- 
stone?' 'Where  may  the  tools  be  sharpened?'  is,  as  I  have 
already  told  you  bound  up  with  the  first  question,  and 
I  have  answered  it  already.  You  put  the  edge  on  your 
qualities  of  person,  if  you  are  wise,  on  the  grindstone  of 
daily  life,  that  grindstone  which  is  found  in  the  duties 
of  each  day.  Your  qualities  of  person  are  in  the  long 
run  the  tools  with  which  you  must  face  your  life's  work. 
Your  personal  equation  is  the  only  real  asset  which  you 
possess  as  you  go  down  to  life,  and  the  personal  qualities 
which  make  up  the  equation  are  your  ability  to  think, 
to  use  your  own  language,  in  conversation  or  on  the  plat- 
form, your  acquaintance  with  literature,  your  thought- 
fulness,  your  ability  to  feel  with  others,  your  ability  to 
feel  for  self,  your  belief  in  God,  and  the  sort  of  moral 
life  which  is  yours  as  a  consequence  of  that  belief,  your 
body  strong,  well  regulated,  pleasant  to  see  and  active 
for  your  uses.  If  these  qualities  are  to  be  developed  days 
of  preparation  are  necessary.  They  must  be  held  steadily 
to  the  grindstone  of  daily  action  if  the  edge  is  to  become 
theirs.  How  monotonous  that  daily  grind  is  at  times. 
Round  and  round  the  daily  duties  come  in  their  never 
ceasing  revolution,  but,  ii'ksome  as  the  tasks  may  be,  the 
wise  boy,  or  man,  never  forgets  that  rightly  understood 
they  can  be  made  to  serve  the  very  definite  purpose  of 
putting  the  edge  on  the  plus  quantities  of  his  personal 
equation,  while  they  gradually  eliminate  the  minus 
quantities. 

"If  the  iron  be  blunt  and  one  do  not  whet  the  edge, 
then  must  he  put  to  more  strength;  but  wisdom  is  profit- 
able to  direct."  How  full  of  meaning  these  words  of  the 
Wise  Man  are.  The  expert  woodman  sees  the  hacked  tree 
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and  reads  the  story.  Too  often  it  is  the  story  of  the  in- 
dividual in  the  great  woods  of  life,  with  the  best  will  in 
the  world  yet  not  being  able  to  perform  because  the 
days  of  preparation  have  been  wasted  or  are  missing. 
All  about  us  are  the  mutilated  stumps  of  human  en- 
deavour, telling  to  him  who  has  eyes  to  see  the  pathetic 
story  of  failure  to  achieve  because  preparation  was  lack- 
ing before  the  deed  was  essayed. 

This  is  the  picture  I  would  leave  with  you  the  dull 
axe,  the  tired  man  and  the  butchered  tree.  How  silly 
when  a  little  preparation  would  have  meant  good  work 
and  pleasure  in  its  performance.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
life  is  far  too  short  to  permit  of  haste. 
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CHRIST  IN  THE  HEART 

"That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your 
hearts  by  faith." 

Ephesians  3:17 

THESE  are  deep  words  and  riiey  give  voice  to  a  thought 
of  considerable  depth.  As  one  grows  older  and 
acquires  added  experience  of  life  one  appreciates  better 
the  depth  of  the  truth  which  the  Apostle  Paul  is  en- 
deavouring to  impress  upon  the  understanding  of  the  men 
of  Ephesus.  I  can  not  hope  to  make  it  all  clear  to  you. 
Nor  can  I  expect  to  place  before  you  all  that  the  Apostle's 
words  mean.  However,  notwithstanding  the  depth,  there 
is  a  simplicity  about  the  message  which  I  would  like  to 
make  plain  to  you.  If  we  can  grasp  this  much  of  it  our 
lives  should  be  better,  more  effective  and  vastly  happier. 

We  must  remind  ourselves  of  our  context  if  we  are  to 
understand  anything  of  Paul's  meaning.  We  must  en- 
deavour to  stand  where  he  stood  if  we  are  to  see  as  he 
saw.  Many  of  the  early  Jewish  Christians  never  dreamed 
that  their  Messiah  had  come  with  a  message  for  all  man- 
kind. They  did  not  realize  that  Christianity  was  for  the 
Gentile  as  well  as  the  Jew.  To  Paul  had  come  a  real- 
ization of  the  great  truth  that  Christ  and  His  message  of 
love  were  for  all  mankind.  In  the  spirit  of  this  truth  he 
wrote  his  letter.  He  is  anxious  that  tlie  Ephesians  witli 
him  should  be  conscious  of  the  great  love  of  God.  With 
this  large  sense  of  God's  love  present  in  his  own  heart, 
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and  in  his  desire  that  the  men  of  Ephesus  should  also 
sense  it  he  voices  the  prayer  of  our  text,  "that  Christ  may 
dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith". 

The  person  who  is  to  inhabit  the  heart  is  Christ,  the 
Annointed  One;  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  So  much  legitimate  stress  has  been  placed 
upon  the  fact  that  Christ  died  for  men  that  sometimes 
we  are  apt  to  forget  that  His  work  was  not  only  one  of 
atonement,  but  equally  one  of  revelation.  He  came  to 
make  God  known  to  men,  and  by  His  death  not  only  paid 
the  price  for  sin,  but  revealed  the  depth  of  God's  love. 
He  is  God  s  evidence  of  Himself.  In  Christ  we  have  God's 
answer  to  the  questions,  as  to  the  way  and  meaning  of 
life,  which  thoughtful  men  have  asked  for  ages.  It  is 
not  merely  that  He  came  to  bring  salvation  as  the  great 
sacrificial  lamb.  He  came  also  to  teach  the  way  of  living. 
If  you  wish  to  know  how  to  live,  you  must  seek  knowl- 
edge of  the  example  and  precept  of  Jesus,  the  master 
teacher.  For  He  undoubtedly  presents  a  Philosophy  of 
Life  vastly  superior  to  all  others.  No  man  should  pose 
as  a  philosopher  who  has  not  studied  the  message  of  the 
Man  of  Nazareth.  It  is  this  person  to  whom  reference  is 
made  by  the  Apostle;  and,  may  I  state,  there  is  no  virtue 
that  appeals  to  a  boy,  which  is  not  found  in  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  possible  that  this  Christ  may  dwell  in  our  hearts. 
It  is  certain  that  no  heart  is  so  empty  that  something  does 
not  dwell  there.  There  are  things  which  daily  fill  our 
thoughts  and  literally  people  our  hearts.  What  these  are 
for  you  the  exercise  of  a  little  self-analysis  will  tell  you. 
They  are  the  things  you  take  most  interest  in.  They  are 
present  in  your  thoughts  in  your  leisure  moments,  when 
you  are  not  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
necessary  tasks.  Some  there  are,  which  are  good  and 
quite  legitimate.  Others,  I  am  afraid,  may  partake  rather 
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of  evil  than  of  good.  In  leisure  moments  the  heart  is  full 
of  thoughts  of  the  things  we  would  like  to  do,  those 
experiences  which  give  us  pleasure;  such,  for  example, 
as  swimming,  sailing,  football,  cricket  and  hockey.  God 
grant  that  they  be  not  vain  imaginations  of  evil.  In  the 
morning,  in  the  evening,  the  heart  is  often  peopled  with 
the  inclinations  of  the  individual. 

But,  it  is  not  only  things  which  are  inhabitants  of  our 
hearts.  Persons  also  dwell  there.  Is  it  not  so  in  the  case 
of  each  one  of  you?  Some  one  whom  you  love,  father, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  friend.  How  often,  when  separ- 
ated from  them,  their  images  are  present  in  your  heart! 
Again  with  them  in  imagination  you  do  the  things  you 
used  to  do,  and  you  wish  that  once  more  in  fact  the 
experiences  could  be  yours.  You  enjoy  something,  and 
at  once  the  thought  of  the  loved  one  is  with  you.  Do 
we  not  all  frequently  remark  "How  so  and  so  would  have 
enjoyed  this!"?  Or,  we  express  the  wish  that  someone 
who  is  absent  were  present  to  share  our  pleasure.  You 
achieve  something,  and  at  once  you  think  of  some  loved 
one  who  wdll  be  pleased.  His,  or  her,  image  is  in  tlie 
heart.  This  very  Sunday  evening  your  image  is  in  the 
heart  of  some  one  at  home,  who  loves  you  and  is  thinking 
of  you.  All  this  experience  is  very  human  and  it  simply 
means  that  the  image  is  dwelling  in  the  heart.  It  is  not 
only  your  experience.  It  is  the  experience  of  the  boy 
sitting  next  to  you  now.  It  is  the  experience  of  your 
people  at  home.  It  is  the  experience  of  humanity. 

Now,  these  inhabitants  of  our  hearts,  be  they  things 
or  persons,  have  a  very  great  influence  on  our  lives.  They 
bring  with  tliem  inclinations,  motives  to  action,  and,  in- 
deed, actions  themselves.  Moreover,  by  their  presence 
and  consequent  influence  on  our  tlioughts  and  feelings 
in  leisure  times  they  surely  have  much  to  do  with  happi- 
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ness  and  unhappiness  of  spirit.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
heart  have  much  to  do  with  the  smiling  face. 

This  truth  the  Apostle  realizes  and  he  grasps  also  the 
consequent  truth  that,  if  the  heart  and  life  are  to  be 
right,  Christ  must  be  the  controlling  occupant,  the  over- 
lord, of  the  heart.  If  you  have  understood  in  any  measure 
what  I  have  said  of  Christ  earlier  you  will  agree  tliat  Paul 
is  right.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  work  out.  There  is  diflBculty. 
We  have  not  met  Christ  in  the  flesh.  We  have  not  walked 
with  Him,  talked  with  Him,  played  with  Him,  eaten 
with  Him,  nor  touched  His  hand.  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  His  person.  We  have  not  seen  His  face.  Therefore, 
the  image  of  His  person  does  not  come  so  readily  into 
our  hearts.  Yet,  Paul  never  uttered  wiser  words  than 
these.  He  calls  us  to  something  all  the  more  worth  while 
just  because  it  is  not  easy. 

The  first  truth  we  must  get  hold  of  is  that  Christ  is 
a  person.  Not  was  but  is.  For  He  rose  from  the  dead 
and  is  ascended  into  Heaven.  We  must  then  seek  knowl- 
edge of  that  person.  This  knowledge  we  can  obtain  from 
reading  the  Bible.  Read  your  Bible  with  the  deliberate 
object  of  looking  for  references  to  Christ;  and  read  your 
New  Testament  with  a  desire  to  find  out  what  Christ 
taught  as  to  the  way  of  living.  He  is  the  greatest 
philosopher  of  them  all  as  to  the  way  of  life,  and  it  is 
worth  while  obtaining  knowledge  of  His  Philosophy  of 
Life. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  The  spirit  must  be  attuned  to 
the  Spirit  of  God  from  which  it  gets  its  life.  This  is  done 
through  prayer.  Most  of  you  boys  know  that  before  you 
can  get  any  results  from  your  radio  equipment  you  must 
*tune  in'.  It  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
dividual to  be  in  tune  with  the  Spirit  of  God  if  results 
are  to  follow.  We  must  learn  to  pray,  not  merely  with 
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an  understanding  of  our  own  needs,  but  strive  also  for 
an  understanding  of  the  character  of  God,  and  for  an 
understanding  of  God's  requirements  of  us.  Pray  not 
only  for  what  you  think  you  need,  but,  above  all,  for 
what  God  needs  in  you. 

Now,  all  this  requires  faith,  as  well  Paul  knew,  for 
his  counsel  is  that  "Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  hy 
faitK\  Faith  is  belief  in,  confidence,  trust.  Faith  plays 
a  much  more  important  part  in  our  every  day  life  than 
we  sometimes  think.  How  much  applause  would  there 
be,  do  you  suppose,  at  the  promise  of  a  holiday  if  you 
had  no  confidence  in  the  Headmaster's  word.  You  are 
constantly  taking  the  other  fellow  at  his  word  because 
you  have  confidence  in  him.  God,  a  greater  than  any 
man,  has  spoken.  Why  can  you  not  take  Him  at  His 
word,  and  thus  show  your  faith? 
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"Wherefore  gird  up  the  loins  of 
your  mind." 

I  Peter  1:13 


THE  week  which  has  just  become  part  of  the  history 
of  the  school  year  has  been  one  of  physical  activity, 
culminating  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Annual  Field  Day. 
It  has  been  one  of  bodily  effort,  of  physical  striving  for 
victory.  As  you  might  expect,  the  Headmaster  of  such 
a  school  as  this  was  pleased  at  the  large  number  of  entries 
in  the  various  events,  especially  from  the  Lower  School. 
It  means  that  there  is  an  excellent  spirit  in  the  school. 
Indeed,  this  has  been  true  of  the  whole  year,  as  witness 
the  large  number  of  entries  in  the  boxing,  fencing  and 
wrestling  contests,  and  the  gratifying  number  of  awards 
secured  by  the  Life  Saving  class. 

We  may  well  feel  proud  and  experience  a  measure  of 
satisfaction.  For,  such  a  spirit  is  a  good  thing  in  our 
midst.  But  there  is  another  side  to  our  life  which  is  at 
least  equally  important.  We  are  doing  well  in  the  depart- 
ment of  physical  effort.  What  are  we  doing  in  that  of 
mental  effort? 

To-night,  therefore,  I  want  you  all  to  be  thoughtful 
with  me  for  a  few  moments  while  I  endeavour  to  make 
the  experience  of  a  very  successful  Games  Day  worth 
more  to  us  than  the  mere  satisfaction  of  winning  prizes 
in  sporting  events,  or,  the  joy  of  honest  striving  therein. 
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There  is  a  peculiar  and  fitting  significance  for  boys  in 
the  counsel  of  Peter  to  his  readers,  "Wherefore  gird  up 
the  loins  of  your  mind."  For  boys  are  continually  being 
faced  with  problems  which  require  thought.  There  is 
added  significance  for  us,  who  are  fresh  from  the  com- 
petition of  our  Field  Day,  where  girded  loins  were 
necessary  if  races  were  to  be  won. 

One  naturally  asks,  *Just  what  does  Peter  mean?'  With 
Friday's  efforts  fresh  in  your  minds  you  should  not  have 
much  difiiculty  in  appreciating  his  analogy.  How  many 
of  you  boys  who  strove  last  week  thought  to  win  with 
your  trousers  slopping  about  your  hips?  You  have  already 
learned  that  to  run  well,  to  jump  well,  the  movements  of 
your  limbs  must  not  be  hampered.  Therefore,  one  of 
your  first  acts,  if  you  possessed  any  sense  at  all,  was  to 
tighten  up  your  belt,  to  keep  everything  snug  about  your 
waist,  in  order  to  ensure  freedom  of  action  and  to  remove 
any  handicap  to  effort.  You  girded  up  your  loins.  Now, 
what  Peter  means  is  this,  that  as  you  gird  up  the  loins 
of  your  body  for  physical  efl^ort  so  you  should  prepare 
your  mind  for  mental  effort. 

'Has  my  mind  then  loins  even  as  my  body?',  you  ask. 
No  it  has  not.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  mental  move- 
ment. And,  poor  methods  of  concentration,  careless 
habits  of  attention,  slip-shod  habits  of  daily  work  can 
ruin  any  chance  of  a  successful  race  of  the  mind  more 
surely  dian  a  loose  belt  and  trousers  flopping  about  the 
hips  can  spell  failure  in  the  100  yards  dash,  the  half- 
mile  run  or  the  high  jump. 

''Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind",  then,  means  that 
you  are  to  take  your  mental  activities  most  seriously, 
that  as  you  go  about  the  preparation  of  your  work  for 
class,  for  school  examinations  or  for  matriculation,  you 
are  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  so  strengthen  your  grip 
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of  the  work  and  your  powers  of  thought  that  you  may 
ultimately  cross  the  line  having  run  a  good  race.  There 
is  need  for  tliis.  So  frequently  some  of  you  complain  that 
you  have  difficulty  in  remembering  your  history.  In  an 
Ancient  History  examination  you  will  sketch  the  career 
of  Pericles  when  you  have  been  asked  to  give  that  of 
Demosthenes.  Your  Latin  and  French  translations  may 
be  fairly  acceptable  from  day  to  day,  and  yet  on  exam- 
inations they  go  off  entirely.  Propositions  in  Geometry 
are  done  fairly  well  from  day  to  day,  and  yet  on  exam- 
inations are  much  confused.  Why  should  this  be? 

It  is  largely  because  in  the  days  that  are  past  you  have 
been  careless  in  your  methods  of  work.  You  have  thought 
to  run  your  race  in  the  field  of  tlie  mind  in  a  sloppy,  care- 
less fashion.  The  loins  have  not  been  girded  up.  You 
have  failed  to  gather  up  your  running  trousers  and  to 
tighten  your  belt.  You  have  neglected  to  strive  for  a 
grip  of  the  situation.  Few  of  you,  I  am  sure,  will  disagree 
with  me  as  to  the  truth  of  this.  I  do  not  require  to  take 
time  to  enlarge  upon  the  existence  of  a  need  which,  if 
you  are  at  all  thoughtful,  you  recognize. 

The  difficulty  for  you  does  not  lie  in  admitting  the 
need  for  girding  up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  but  it  does 
rest  in  the  actual  doing  of  it.  *How  is  it  to  be  done?' 
is  the  question  which  presents  itself.  Running  trousers 
have  a  band  that  can  be  taken  hold  of  to  pull  them  up. 
A  belt  has  a  buckle  that  can  be  used  to  tighten  it. 
Bodily  muscles  have  a  movement  to  be  conscious  of. 
The  moment  we  gird  up  our  loins  for  a  race  of  the  body 
we  feel  that  we  are  in  better  shape  to  run,  but  to  attain 
such  consciousness  in  the  realm  of  the  mind  is  not  so 
easy.  How  can  it  be  done? 

That  most  pertinent  question  I  can  not  hope  to  answer 
fully  here,  but  I  can  give  you  a  few  hints.  In  any  case, 
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if  I  have  succeeded  in  making  you  realize  that  there  is 
such  a  question  and  that  it  must  be  answered,  I  shall 
have  accomplished  something. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  always  remember  as  you 
approach  your  school  work,  whether  you  like  the  subject 
or  not,  that  it  is  a  race  of  the  mind  you  are  entering  upon. 
It  is  a  call  for  effort  and  striving,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
effort  and  exertion  it  must  be  answered.  Your  attitude 
must  be  active  not  passive.  It  must  be  acquisitive  rather 
than  merely  receptive.  The  objective  of  work  is  to  get 
a  grip  of  the  matter  in  hand.  As  a  grip  is  only  of  value 
with  exertion  behind  it  in  the  physical  world,  so  you  can 
not  expect  to  *liold"  in  the  mental  world  without  bend- 
ing the  mind  to  the  task.  "Wherefore,  gird  up  the  loins 
of  your  mind"  as  you  approach  the  daily  grind.  No 
load  has  ever  been  lifted  by  the  mere  resting  of  the 
hands  on  the  burden.  It  is  necessary  to  take  hold  with 
power,  and  lift  with  exertion,  if  the  weight  is  to  be 
moved.  Looking  at  the  vinritten  page,  or  even  reading 
it  over,  is  not  study.  Study  calls  for  exertion  of  the  mind. 

Again,  in  getting  up  your  work  think  first  and 
memorize  afterward.  Remember  that  mere  memorizing  is 
a  lazy  man  s  way  of  working.  It  takes  energy  to  dig  into 
things.  It  requires  effort  to  root  out  the  Why  and  the 
Wherefore.  Memory  work  will  always  be  necessary.  But 
you  must  not  expect  success,  or  mental  development, 
through  blind  repetition.  When  you  have  made  a  mental 
effort  to  understand  the  work  before  you,  you  will  find 
the  mind  more  retentive  of  that  which  is  worth  while 
in  the  problem  or  statement.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you 
to  accept  as  final  any  statements  uttered,  or  written,  by 
others  as  they  deal  with  the  subject  before  you.  It  is 
better  for  you  to  question,  but,  if  you  do  not  agree,  for 
die  sake  of  your  own  self-respect  you  must  seek  to 
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marshal  your  arguments,  to  produce  your  reasons  for 
disagreement.  Therein  you  will  find  mental  movement 
and  intellectual  development. 

Finally,  if  you  would  gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind 
you  must  have  a  specific  aim  in  life.  It  is  difiicult  to 
exaggerate  the  value  of  specific  aim  in  developing  both 
mind  and  character.  Choose  your  life  work  early  if  you 
can.  On  general  lines,  at  least,  the  choice  can  be  made 
in  the  Third  Form.  As  you  go  on  through  the  school 
the  way  for  a  more  specific  aim  will  open  up,  if  you  are 
at  all  earnest  and  thoughtful.  As  I  have  told  you  fre- 
quently the  greatest  game  of  them  all  is  the  game  of  life. 
Before  the  whistle  blows  to  start  the  game  of  football 
you  know  the  goal  you  are  playing  to,  and  you  face  it  in 
order  to  strive  in  that  direction.  What  a  silly  game  you 
would  play  if  you  did  not  know  your  scoring  end  of  the 
field.  And  yet,  so  many  boys  enter  the  greatest  game  of 
them  all  thinking  to  score  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
the  goal  they  are  striving  to  reach.  Therefore,  know 
your  goal.  It  can  at  least  be  a  good  year's  work  with 
promotion  at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  It  can  at  least 
be  a  matriculation  examination  well  and  honourably 
passed.  Minor  aims  these  may  be,  but  they  are  good  in 
themselves  and  will  serve  the  very  desirable  end  of  keep- 
ing you  steadfast  in  your  progress  on  the  road  to  ultimate 
achievement.  Adherence  to  them  wiU  make  it  possible 
for  you  when  the  time  comes  to  choose  your  lire  work 
with  some  hope  of  final  success. 
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"/  ivill  say  to  my  soul.  Soul  thou 
hast  much  aoods  laid  up  for  many 
years;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink  arid 
he  merry." 

Luke  12:19 

THE  passage  in  which  this  statement  occurs  I  have  read 
as  our  Second  Lesson  this  evening  in  order  that  the 
story  might  be  fresh  in  our  minds.  The  man,  confident  in 
his  day  of  wealth  and  power,  so  sure  that  Hfe  consists 
in  abundance  of  possessions,  so  certain  that  he  has  in  his 
grasp  the  important  thing  in  life,  regards  himself  as  safe 
in  his  day  of  self-satisfaction  and  he  assumes  to  map  out 
his  future.  He  will  build  larger  store-houses,  fill  them 
and  then  sit  back  and  take  his  ease.  But,  he  reckoned 
without  Him  in  whose  hands  lie  the  ultimate  destinies 
of  all  men.  Swallowed  up  by  his  desire  for  worldly  riches 
he  forgot  God,  and  there  comes  the  climax.  The  man  has 
spoken,  now  God  speaks.  "Thou  fooF,  He  says,  "this 
night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee:  then  whose  shall 
those  things  be,  which  thou  hast  provided?"  He  is  re- 
minded by  the  great  judge  of  all  of  the  brevity  of  life, 
of  the  sudden  end  that  will  come  to  him.  Better  would 
it  have  been  to  have  stored  up  riches  with  God,  for  his 
time  has  come. 

Having  read  this  passage,  and  having  selected  this  text 
from  it  you  might  suppose  that  I  would  speak  to  you  of 
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the  truth  which  lies  upon  the  very  threshold  of  it,  the 
truth  that  only  tlie  unwise  make  material  possessions  the 
end  and  aim  of  life.  But  I  am  not  going  to  do  so.  Such 
days  are  as  yet  some  way  off  in  your  experience.  You  are 
spenders  to-day,  and  that  not  of  your  own  but  of  the 
goods  of  others.  It  is  altogether  unlikely  that  as  yet  you 
have  been  at  suflSciently  close  quarters  to  the  temptation 
to  acquire,  to  hold,  to  possess,  which  will  come  to  you  as 
you  grow  older,  to  warrant  me  making  such  my  subject; 
or  to  expect,  if  I  did,  that  I  would  influence  you  very 
much.  As  yet  you  are  boys  and  spenders  only.  Some 
of  you,  I  am  afraid,  are  in  danger  of  being  wasters. 

Anotlier  truth  which  is  writ  unmistakeably  on  this  page 
is  that  life  is  short,  its  tenure  uncertain.  And  yet  I  do 
not  suppose  that  I  would  accomplish  much  if  I  made 
even  this  my  subject  to-night.  For,  while  you  will  all 
readily  admit  the  fact,  with  the  optimism  of  youth  the 
truth  that  life  is  short  and  uncertain  will  be  connected  in 
your  mind  with  the  other  fellow  rather  than  with  your- 
self. So  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  this  subject  eidier. 

In  the  statement  of  the  man  called  "fooF'  there  is  a 
note  of  warning,  a  word  of  advice,  of  value  to  any  boy 
who  has  suflBcient  sense  to  heed  it.  Without  worldly 
wealth  of  your  own,  the  cost  of  your  living  being  met 
by  others,  you  are  all  in  danger  of  speaking  as  this  man 
spoke.  Some  of  you,  indeed,  do  speak  in  act  as  he  spoke, 
and  you  are  observed  to  say,  "Soul  thou  hast  much  goods 
laid  up  for  many  years,  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink  and  be 
merry."  MUCH  GOODS.  There  are  two  possessions 
which  are  yours  just  because  you  are  young,  and  for 
which  you  should  thank  God  daily,  and  yet  which  you 
are  apt  to  treat  carelessly  and  take  for  granted. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  possession  of  time.  You  are 
young.  Your  life  lies  before,  not  behind,  you.  The  time 
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to  come  as  it  is  related  in  your  mind  to  the  time  that  has 
been,  bulks  largely.  Boys  as  you  are  you  have  a  possession 
which  men  my  age  have  not — the  possession  of  time.  For 
me  tlie  intervening  years  are  past  and  can  not  be  again. 
What  was  once  my  possession,  my  privilege  ,is  now  yours. 
You  may  not  have  thought  much  about  it,  yet  somewhere 
in  your  minds  there  has  been  a  consciousness  of  this  very 
thing.  You  have  felt  tliat  the  big  part  of  life  is  before  you, 
not  behind.  The  years  to  come,  the  University  life,  the 
business  life,  the  years  in  which  you'  are  going  to  do  so 
much,  the  years  when  as  men  you  walk,  work  and  strive 
with  your  fellows,  these  are  the  years  that  seem  so  many. 
In  very  truth  the  years  to  come  are  a  very  multitude 
when  compared  to  those  that  have  been.  Thus,  secure 
in  your  possession  of  time,  you  are  tempted  to  take  your 
ease,  to  be  prodigal  of  this  your  possession,  to  waste  it. 
For  why  should  one  be  careful  of  that  which  he  possesses 
in  such  abundance?  And  so  at  your  ease  you  sit  still, 
or  saunter  along,  while  that  which  should  be  done  to-day 
is  left  undone  because  there  are  so  many  to-morrows. 
The  time  that  should  be  used  is  unused,  misused  or 
thrown  away;  the  time  that  passes  so  quietly,  yet  passes 
never  to  return.  There  are  boys  before  me  who,  I  am 
afraid,  in  this  particular  are  saying  "Soul  thou  hast  much 
goods  laid  up  for  many  years;  take  thine  ease".  Thou  fool. 
Thy  days  are  fleeting.  The  duration  of  human  life  at  its 
longest  is  but  short.  Time  itself  is  surely  taking  away 
your  possession.  Soon  there  will  come  for  you  an  awaken- 
ing, and  in  your  failures  of  to-morrow  you  will  be 
haunted,  even  as  was  Saul,  "with  the  phantoms  of  the 
might  have  been",  the  *ifs*  of  a  misused  youth,  prodigal 
of  youth's  choicest  possession.  Let  me  warn  you,  if 
vou  are  inclined  to  be  careless  and  to  idle,  that  the  time 
comes,  and  comes  quickly,  when  this,  your  good  thing, 
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your  time  of  future,  will  be  the  smaller  portion  in  place 
of  the  greater.  It  behooves  you  to  be  up  and  doing. 

Thank  God,  there  face  me  to-night  many  earnest  boys, 
lads  of  purpose,  boys  who  are  not  discounting  the  future. 
To  you  I  would  oflFer  encouragement.  Men  who  feel  and 
are  interested  are  watching  you,  and  they  rejoice  at  your 
use  of  the  time  of  to-day.  To  you  I  say  go  on,  as  you 
sow  so  shall  you  reap.  The  time  to  come  will  give  you 
rich  harvest  because  tlie  time  that  now  is  has  been  well 
used. 

Let  me  ask  all  of  you  the  question,  "What  of  this  your 
possession,  which  is  yours  in  the  day  of  your  youth?" 
Is  it  one  you  guard,  one  you  use?  Or,  are  you,  even  as 
the  fool,  telling  your  soul  to  sit  back  and  take  its  ease, 
for  much  time  is  yours  and  all  these  things  you  will  do 
to-morrow?  The  time  will  surely  come,  as  it  has  come 
to  generations  before  you,  when,  if  worthy  of  the  name 
of  man,  you  will  find  so  much  to  do  and  so  little  time 
in  which  to  do  it.  If  to-day  you  use  your  possession  you 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  more  in  the  hours  of  to- 
morrow.. If  to-day  you  waste  that  possession  to-morrow 
will  find  you  bearing  unnecessarily  heavy  burdens  and 
facing  possible  failure. 

The  second  possession  which  is  yours  because  of  youth 
is  that  of  health,  physical  strength,  a  body  able  and  fit 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  mind,  a  machine  yet 
perfect.  Such  a  possession  tempts  you  with  a  feeling  of 
security.  You  take  it  for  granted  and  can  not  imagine 
the  day  when  physical  weakness  may  be  yours. 

TIME  AND  HEALTH,  having  these  may  I  not  well 
say  to  my  soul  take  thine  ease?  Yet  these  will  not  always 
be  yours.  For  some  of  you  there  will  be  both  time  and 
health  as  of  the  allotted  space  to  man,  for  some  there 
will  not  be.  Which  ones  God  alone  knows.  For  all  the 
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time  will  come,  sooner  or  later,  when  the  will  to  do  will 
not  be  followed  by  the  deed,  because  of  sheer  physical 
inability.  It  is  the  lot  of  man,  and  you  can  not  escape  it. 
Be  careful  of  your  health  while  it  is  yet  time.  The  body 
is  the  temple  of  the  soul.  Upon  its  health  depends  so 
much  of  success  and  happiness.  In  the  body  resides  the 
power  to  do.  Because  its  mechanism  is  perfect  to-day  it 
does  not  follow  tliat  it  will  always  be  so.  Confident  in 
your  strength  you  are  tempted  to  take  your  ease  to-day, 
forgetting  that  to-morrow  die  strengtli  may  not  be  yours, 
and  that  the  day  after  to-morrow  it  certainly  will  not  be. 

Young  as  you  are,  there  faces  you  the  temptation  to 
place  too  much  reliance  on  your  possessions  of  time  and 
health,  and  to  slacken  off  because  effort  can  be  deferred 
and  performance  postponed  until  to-morrow.  To  succumb 
to  this  temptation  is  to  play  the  fool  with  life.  There  is 
no  room  for  ease  and  merriment  until  the  duties  of  the 
day  have  been  faced  in  the  spirit  of  patient  endeavour. 
Glory  in  your  youth  with  its  store  of  time  to  come  and 
buoyancy  of  physical  strength,  but  think  not  to  take 
thine  ease  and  waste  your  possessions.  Each  day  as  it 
passes  is  drawing  on  your  store  and  soon  the  balance  will 
be  on  the  other  side. 
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"Be  not  afraid  of  their  faces,  for 
I  am  with  thee  to  deliver  thee,  saith 
the  Lord." 

jEREmAH  1:8 

TBE  school  year  is  over.  We  have  come  to  the  last 
Chapei  Service.  To  some  of  you  I  am  speaking  in 
Chapel  for  the  last  time.  Thoughts  of  pleasure  you  ex- 
perience as  you  contemplate  release  from  present  restric- 
tions. And,  I  doubt  not,  there  is  a  tinge  of  sadness  in 
your  hearts  as  you  reflect  that  soon  the  story  of  the  old 
life,  to  v^hich  you  have  become  accustomed  and  v^here 
you  have  found  no  mean  place,  w^ill  have  been  v^itten 
on  a  page  that  is  turned. 

You  are  about  to  face  new  tasks,  to  enter  into  new 
stirroundings.  The  scene  of  your  life's  battle  is  about  to 
shift.  You  will  be  fighting  over  new  ground.  It  is  natural 
that  during  this  last  week  I  should  have  had  some  con- 
cern as  to  what  I  could  say  to  you  that  might  be  helpful 
in  the  days  to  come.  You  are  going  out  into  life,  and  yet, 
as  life  is  the  concern  of  all  of  us,  what  I  may  say  should 
not  be  without  meaning  for  those  who  go  to  return  after 
vacation  as  well  as  for  those  who  go  to  'carry  on'  in 
another  sphere. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  a  definition  of  Life 
to-night.  SuflBce  it  to  say  that  you  all  must  live,  and  I 
hope  you  desire  to  live  well  Of  this  I  am  convinced, 
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that  for  the  man  worth  while  there  is  a  great  deal  in  Ufe 
to  contend  with,  a  great  deal  in  himself  and  a  great  deal 
in  what  life  offers  him  outside  of  himself.  Whether  you 
go  out,  or  whether  you  remain  you  will  be  continually 
called  upon  to  face  things  new.  You  will  be  confronted 
with  tasks  which  are  difficult.  If  you  intend  to  stand  for 
the  right,  sometimes  you  will  be  required  to  maintain 
difficult  positions  and  to  meet  sore  opposition.  You  will 
not  be  the  first  to  have  this  experience,  nor  will  you  be 
the  last. 

Our  text  carries  us  back  to  the  experience  of  a  young 
man  centuries  ago.  In  the  counsel  of  God  to  him  we  can 
find  something  of  value  for  ourselves.  Jeremiah's  task 
was  no  easy  one.  As  a  young  man  he  was  called  upon  to 
take  up  a  heavy  burden,  to  face  a  difficult  duty.  He  pre- 
ferred to  live  at  peace,  yet  he  was  called  to  a  life-long 
conflict.  He  was  anything  but  censorious  by  nature,  yet 
he  was  called  upon  by  God  to  act  as  His  censor  and  to 
condemn  the  manner  of  life,  the  code  of  morals,  of  his 
people.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  plead  his  youth,  his 
ignorance,  his  inexperience  as  an  excuse  for  not  taking 
up  the  burden.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  showed  an 
inclination  to  hold  back,  saying  that  he  was  but  a  child 
and  not  fit  for  such  a  task.  We  must  remember  that  there 
was  no  room  in  Eastern  civilization  for  young  men  as 
leaders.  So  Jeremiah  was  fearful.  There  came  a  chill  to 
his  heart  when  God  said  do  this  thing.  But  his  God  en- 
courages him  with  the  words,  "Fear  not  because  of  them, 
for  I  am  with  thee  to  deliver  thee". 

Rightly  understood  there  is  counsel  here  for  all  of  us. 
Jeremiah's  experience  is  very  human.  Have  you  not  felt 
fearful  yourself  because  of  the  new?  Have  you  not  ex- 
perienced a  bit  of  a  chill  in  the  heart  because  of  'them 
in  the  way'?  Jeremiah  felt  a  reluctance  to  undertake  the 
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task  because  of  its  newness.  He  hesitated  because  of 
immaturity  and  inexperience.  It  was  not  tlie  life  work 
he  had  ever  thought  of  undertaking.  It  was  a  big  thing 
that  confronted  him  and  he  thought  of  tlie  opposition, 
the  jeers,  the  scornings,  and  even  worse,  which  he  would 
meet.  So  he  feared  because  of  'their  faces'.  But  God 
bids  him  "fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee  to  deliver  thee". 

Now  Jeremiah  heeded  the  call  and  went  down  to  his 
life  work.  He  suffered  all  and  more  dian  he  feared.  Yet 
he  attained  success,  not  failure.  He  developed  strength, 
not  weakness.  The  story  of  his  life  is  one  of  heroic  per- 
formance. With  his  heart  yearning  for  sympathy  he  lived 
a  life  of  loneliness.  Possessing  a  nature  anything  but 
censorious,  yet  he  acted  the  censor.  Giving  himself  to 
the  duty  that  God  demanded  of  him  and  going  into  it  in 
faith  he  was  delivered.  So  we  have  Jeremiah's  fearful- 
ness  met  by  God's  promise  of  sustaining  strength,  with 
the  result  that  like  a  man  this  youth  went  to  his  work 
and  soon  proved  himself  to  be  a  tower  of  strength.  God's 
promise  was  kept  and  His  servant  was  upheld  in  his  duty. 

It  is  to  this  page  in  the  life  story  of  one  of  God's  ser- 
vants in  a  by-gone  age  that  I  would  call  your  attention 
in  the  hope  that  in  the  days  to  come,  remembering 
Jeremiah's  experience  and  God's  promise,  you,  too,  may 
be  strengthened  to  answer  the  call  of  duty,  may  be  en- 
couraged to  stand  fast  when  natural  fear  may  be  in  your 
heart.  There  will  be  things  to  cause  fear,  things  in  school 
life,  things  in  business,  things  in  University  life,  duties 
that  loom  up  large  in  the  light  of  inexperience,  tempta- 
tions that  are  not  easy  to  resist.  The  ridicule  and  the 
scorning  of  self-satisfied  people  may  be  your  lot;  and 
there  will  be  that  in  your  own  hearts,  perhaps,  to  cause 
you  fear.  Life  is  not  easy.  It  is  a  conflict,  a  struggle. 
There  is  always  opposition,  if  you  seek  to  accomplish.  In 
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your  days  of  stress  remember  God's  counsel,  "I  am  with 
thee  to  dehver  thee".  Go  down  to  your  conflict  not  in 
your  own  strength,  but  in  the  strength  of  your  God. 
With  faith  in  Him  you  have  nothing  to  fear,  for  He  will 
certainly  dehver  you.  Remember  that  it  is  for  God  you 
must  be  anxious  to  work.  No  man  can  fail  who  is  under 
God's  guidance.  The  path  of  accomplishment  must  be 
blazed  by  the  call  of  duty.  It  is  in  the  way  of  duty  only 
that  God's  promise  will  hold  good.  Let  me  ask  you,  are 
you  going  into  life  to  get  or  to  give?  One  of  your  school 
mates,  but  a  short  week  ago  was  taken  from  your  midst. 
Was  his  life  short?  Yes,  as  men  count  time  it  was.  Yet 
in  some  ways  he  lived  longer  than  many  mature  men, 
for  he  lived  long  enough  to  learn  the  real  lesson  of  life. 
He  was  prepared  to  give.  You  boys  who  go  down  this 
summer  vacation  surely  go  in  grave  seriousness  of  mind, 
for  one  of  your  strongest,  one  of  your  brightest,  who 
expected  to  go  dovm  with  you,  has  in  the  very  last  days 
of  the  school  year  gone  to  the  greater  life  beyond.  The 
call  of  duty  came  and  he  answered  it.  Doing  his  very 
best  to  save  his  fellows  he  gave  up  his  own  life. 

So,  my  word  of  farewell  to  you  who  are  so  soon  to  be 
numbered  among  the  Old  Boys,  as  well  as  to  you  who  go 
to  return  after  vacation,  is  to  face  all  your  duties,  all  your 
troubles,  all  the  opposing  forces  that  will  meet  you  in 
life,  in  the  faith  of  Jeremiah,  remembering  that  his  God 
is  your  God  also,  and  that  the  promise  of  deliverance 
holds  good  for  you  in  your  day  and  generation.  "Be  not 
afraid  of  their  faces  for  I  am  with  thee  to  deliver  thee, 
saith  the  Lord." 
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THE  CALL 

"And  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
saying,  Whom  sliall  I  send,  and  who 
will  go  for  us?  Then  I  said.  Here 
am  I,  send  me.  And  he  said.  Go" 

Isaiah  6:8-9 

THIS  passage  (Isaiah  6:  8-9)  which  I  have  read  to  you 
possibly  appears  to  be  rather  a  long  text,  and  yet 
we  must  have  its  contents  before  us  for  a  proper  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your 
attention  this  evening.  I  do  not  care  if  you  fail  to  carry 
away  the  words  of  the  passage,  but  I  do  hope  that  there 
will  remain  in  your  minds  the  words  with  which  it  con- 
cludes. 

"And  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  saying.  Whom  shall 
I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us?  Then  I  said.  Here  am  I, 
send  me.  And  he  said.  Go." 

Perhaps,  in  the  days  to  come,  when  you  have  forgotten 
the  sermon  and  the  subject,  there  may  come  to  you 
through  one  of  the  tricks  of  memory,  the  recollection  of 
these  words.  If  so,  may  they  be  of  some  help  to  you  in 
your  own  answer  to  the  call. 

Israel  was  not  without  her  great  men.  As  we  read  the 
story  of  that  nation's  life,  there  emerge  into  prominence 
men  who  rightly  rank  as  great  with  the  greatest  men  of 
other  peoples,  men  who  seem  to  tower  above  their 
fellows,  around  whom  the  life  of  their  nation  seems  to 
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revolve;  great  men,  who  moved  others,  who  directed  the 
national  activities,  men  with  whom  the  State  had  to 
reckon. 

We  turn  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  as  we 
read  there  of  the  men  who  have  done  things,  we  are  apt 
to  accept  as  heroes  removed  above  the  ordinary  lot  of  men, 
such  men  as  Joseph,  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel,  David,  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah,  forgetting  that  they  were  men  like  their 
fellows,  men  gifted  and  beset  with  like  passions  as  we, 
ourselves.  We  do  not  always  remember  that  there  was 
a  time  in  their  lives  when  they,  too,  were  carefree  boys, 
untroubled  as  to  life  and  its  duties,  sometimes  thoughtful, 
sometimes  thoughtless.  We  forget  that  to  them  also,  as 
to  us,  there  was  a  time  when  the  future  was  unknown 
and  little  heeded;  and  days  also,  when  thoughts  of  what 
they  were  to  do,  what  to  be,  gave  them  no  little  concern. 
Such  days  have  come  to  successive  generations  before 
you,  and  will  surely  come  to  you  in  your  turn.  Indeed, 
days  of  concern  as  to  your  work  in  life  have  come  to 
some  of  you  already. 

Of  Israel's  great  men,  Isaiah  was  by  no  means  the  least. 
He  stands  forward  in  the  very  front  rank  as  a  statesman, 
prophet,  writer,  preacher  and  leader.  Fearless  in  his 
opposition  to  wrong  and  in  his  support  of  right,  keen  in 
his  insight  into  men  and  affairs,  he  was  a  man  of  unusual 
attainments,  of  unbounded  courage  and  of  remarkable 
strength  of  character. 

However,  it  is  not  my  intention  this  evening  to  ask 
your  consideration  of  his  character,  or  of  his  life  work. 
One  scene  in  his  life  will  come  under  our  attention,  but 
while  it  is  before  us,  let  us  remind  ourselves  that  Isaiah's 
was  a  character  cast  in  an  heroic  mould,  that  he  was 
royal  in  his  virtues,  that  he  was  fearless  in  his  denun- 
ciation of  wrong,  stern  in  his  justice,  but  withal,  tender 
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in  liis  sympathies,  and  a  man  who  hungered  for  the 
sympathy  of  his  fellowmen.  Let  me  warn  you  also,  if 
you  ask  why  he  stands  out  even  from  among  the  great 
men  of  no  mean  people,  and  in  your  search  forget  the 
words  which  I  have  read  to  you  to-night,  the  words  of 
his  own  answer  to  God's  call,  "Here  am  I",  you  will  fail 
to  find  the  key  to  his  character,  you  will  not  arrive  at  the 
true  explanation  of  the  man's  grandeur.  It  was  his  readi- 
ness always  with  the  answer  "Here  am  I",  his  unfailing 
presence  at  the  call  of  duty,  tliat  led  him  on  to  the  per- 
formance of  great  deeds.  If  any  boy  listening  to  me 
to-night  feels,  or  has  felt,  or  ever  will  feel,  the  stirring  of 
ambition  to  do  sometliing  worth  v/hile,  I  would  counsel 
him  to  remember  this  lesson  from  the  experience  of 
Isaiah,  namely,  that  presence  at  the  call  of  duty,  the 
"Here  am  I,  send  me",  plays  a  vastly  more  important 
part  in  the  deeds  of  life,  which  even  the  world  counts 
worth  while,  than  the  individual  sometimes  realizes. 

Like  your  fathers,  like  yourselves,  Isaiah  had  his  day 
of  beginnings.  As  with  you,  so  with  him,  the  time  came 
when  the  eternal  question  "What  am  I  to  be,  what  do?" 
had  to  be  faced.  In  the  passage  which  I  have  read,  we 
have  before  us  this  crisis  in  a  young  man's  life.  We  have 
the  question  and  his  answer,  while  the  tremendous  results 
of  his  decision  are  recorded  for  us  in  sacred  history.  To 
this  day  the  lad  who  here  decides  his  life  work,  is  a  hero 
to  his  people;  to  this  day  his  writings  influence  tlieir 
readers. 

By  some,  this  sixth  Chapter  has  been  called  'The  vision 
of  Isaiah',  by  others  *The  call  of  Isaiah';  it  is  really  both. 
He  saw  God.  He  heard  the  call.  He  answered  it.  He 
received  his  commission,  and  so  was  sent  out  to  his  life 
work.  The  description  of  his  vision  and  call  was  written 
by  Isaiah  some  time  after  he  entered  upon  his  activities 
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as  a  Prophet.  On  this  account  it  is  the  more  valuable, 
since  tlius  we  have  the  Prophet  s  description  in  the  light 
of  his  own  subsequent  experience  of  the  meaning  of  his 
life  work. 

"In  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died".  Here  is  no  mere 
date.  This  year  meant  something  to  Isaiah.  It  brought 
much  of  experience  to  him.  Hence  to  the  Prophet  it  will 
always  be  not  merely  a  year  set  out  in  numbers,  but 
"the  year  in  which  King  LFzziah  died''.  Uzziah  was  one 
of  the  great  Kings  of  Israel.  There  had  been  no  such 
king  as  he  since  the  days  of  the  great  Solomon,  son  of 
David.  He  waxed  great,  and  as  the  historian  tells  us 
"was  marvellously  helped  until  he  was  strong."  To  his 
people  he  was  an  ideal  monarch.  He  was  a  popular  king. 
To  the  boy  Isaiah  he  was  a  hero.  In  the  day  of  his 
strength  he  waxed  over-confident  and  forgot  himself. 

In  our  second  lesson  for  this  evening,  you  have  heard 
how  he  went  up  to  the  temple  to  burn  incense,  which 
thing  was  forbidden,  save  to  the  consecrated  Priest.  The 
Priests,  loyal  to  their  duty,  stood  between  the  king  and 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  In  tlie  struggle  and 
altercation  which  ensued,  there  seems  to  have  come  to 
the  surface,  that  leprosy,  which  may  have  been  latent 
in  the  king's  system,  and  Uzziah  "was  thrust  out  quickly 
from  thence;  yea,  himself  hasted,  also  to  go  out,  because 
the  Lord  had  smitten  him".  From  then,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  the  king  lived  in  a  several  house',  for  he  was  a 
leper.  Yet,  the  halo  of  his  greatness  was  still  about  him 
and  when  he  died,  it  was  to  the  young  lad,  who  was  to 
develop  into  the  great  Isaiah,  not  merely  the  death  of 
a  king.  It  was  the  passing  of  his  boyhood's  hero.  Well 
might  he  think  the  heavens  were  fallen  and  that  the 
strength  of  Israel  had  departed.  In  his  hour  of  darkness, 
there  came  to  him,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  in  the 
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experience  of  mankind,  tlie  vision  of  God,  Isaiah  saw 
tlie  Lord  and  the  result  was  his  entry  into  manhood, 
his  taking  up  tlie  duties  of  a  man  and  the  betaking  of 
himself  to  his  life  work. 

"I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted 
up."  God  the  Omnipotent,  God  over  all,  God  greater 
than  the  human  prince,  whom  Isaiah  mourned.  And  the 
Seraphim  were  calling,  "Holy,  holy  holy",  that  is  separate, 
removed,  untouched,  because  of  His  greatness.  His 
majesty.  His  purity.  Isaiah  has  seen  God.  Gone  is  the 
sense  of  worldly  loss,  and  in  the  solemn  light  of  the 
character  of  God  there  comes  to  him  the  poignant  recog- 
nition of  his  own  sinfulness,  his  own  unworthiness,  and 
there  breaks  from  him  the  cry  of  his  soul  "Woe  is  me, 
for  I  am  undone;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips 
and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips:  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts".  He 
has  had  his  vision  and  face  to  face  with  the  character  of 
God  there  comes  to  him  the  sense  of  his  own  sinfulness, 
of  his  own  uncleanness,  to  be  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession by  the  confession  of  sin.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  sinner 
never  yet  faced  God  in  confession  and  repentance  with- 
out receiving  forgiveness.  The  confession  of  the  future 
prophet  was  hardly  uttered  when  there  flew  one  of  God  s 
messengers,  who  took  from  the  altar,  with  a  pair  of  tongs, 
a  glowing  coal.  With  this  he  touched  Isaiah's  lips  and 
said  "Lo  this  hath  touched  thy  lips;  and  thine  iniquity 
is  taken  away  and  thy  sin  is  purged."  And  then,  and 
then,  there  breaks  on  his  ear  the  voice  of  God,  saying 
"Whom  shall  I  send  and  who  will  go  for  us?"  Purged 
from  his  sin,  alive  to  the  presence  of  the  God  of  his 
people,  who  is  now  his  own  God,  he  offers  his  service, 
saying  "Here  am  I,  send  me".  Back  there  comes  to  him 
the  command  of  God,  "Go",  and  he  went.  The  lad  Isaiah 
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has  had  his  vision,  he  has  seen  his  God,  he  has  heard  tlie 
call  and  has  answered  it.  He  has  chosen  his  life  work, 
he  has  given  himself.  No  more  will  come  to  him  the  days 
of  irresponsible  youth,  for  God  has  said  "Go"  and  Isaiah 
goes.  He  goes  to  the  work  of  a  man,  to  his  own  life  work, 
and  in  going,  he  became  a  great  and  a  grand  man,  he 
became  the  hero  of  his  people,  and,  best  of  all,  he  became 
the  servant  of  God. 

Would  that  I  could  so  stimulate  your  imaginations  this 
night  that  the  vision  of  Isaiah  might  be  a  real  vision  to 
you,  so  that  in  your  case  too,  tliere  might  come  the  vision 
of  God,  that  with  the  hearing  ear  and  the  understanding 
heart  you  could  hear  the  cry  of  Isaiah's  God,  of  your  God, 
"Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us?" 

Your  generation  is  unique  in  this,  that  not  for  many, 
many  years  has  the  call  been  so  insistent,  has  the  need 
for  men  been  so  great  as  now.  All  about  you  God's  work 
suffers  for  the  want  of  men;  suffers  in  high  places,  and 
in  low  places,  suffers  in  places  of  comparative  comfort 
and  in  places  of  certain  hardship.  Anglican,  Presbyterian, 
United,  Baptist,  no  matter  what  your  church,  that  church 
wants  men.  Your  God  wants  preachers  and  workers 
devoted  to  him  and  to  his  cause  amongst  your  fellows. 

Your  life  is  to  be  decided.  You  will  become  engineers, 
architects,  doctors.,  lawyers  and  business  men.  You  will 
grope  and  dig,  you  will  suffer  and  sweat,  toil  and,  yea, 
soil  yourself  for  mere  money,  for  wealth,  for  power,  for 
the  things  that  do  not  last.  Is  there  not  one  of  you  who 
will  hear  the  call  of  God?  Will  none  of  you  choose  rather 
his  work  with  less  of  worldly  wealth  and  power,  but  with 
more  of  real  happiness?  Will  none  of  you  devote  your 
life  to  his  ministiy?  Will  none  of  you  volunteer  for  his 
service?  Remember  that  God  has  no  use  for  pressed  men, 
his  service  calls  for  volunteers  and  none  else. 
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It  is  not  in  human  power  to  give  you  the  vision  of  God, 
that  is  a  matter  for  the  Holy  Spirit  and  yourself.  I  can 
only  pray  tliat  the  vision  may  come  to  you,  even  though 
it  has  to  come  as  it  came  to  the  great  Prophet,  in  your 
hour  of  darkness  and  in  your  day  of  grief  and  sorrow. 

Let  me  plead  with  you  as  one  more  deeply  interested 
in  your  welfare  than  you,  in  your  day  of  youth,  imagine. 
Let  me  plead  that  as  you  wonder  what  you  will  do,  what 
be,  as  you  consider  the  election  of  your  life  work,  that 
you  listen  for  the  voice  of  God.  He  calls  as  he  has  not 
called  for  generations  and  the  burden  of  his  cry  is  "Whom 
shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us?"  May  some  of  you 
be  ready  to  answer  with  the  great  Prophet,  "Here  am  I, 
send  me." 
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"O  Lord,  Thou  hast  searched  me 
and  known  me.    Thou  knowest  my 
downsitting  and  mine  uprising.  Thou 
understandest  my  thought  afar  o§'* 
Psalm  139:1,2 

WHAT  did  the  Psalmist  mean  when  he  made  this  state- 
ment? "Thou  knowest  my  downsitting  and  mine 
uprising".  That  is,  Thou  knowest  my  inaction  and  action. 
Thou  knowest  me  in  rest  and  in  movement.  But  there 
is  more.  "Thou  understandest  my  thought  afar  off,"  he 
adds.  That  is,  Thou  knowest  why  I  did  the  thing,  or  left 
it  undone.  Thou  alone,  O  God,  knowest  the  man  in  me, 
knowest  me  as  I  am,  not  as  I  seem  to  be.  The  truth  is 
that  God  alone  knows  the  man  as  he  is.  To  ourselves 
and  to  others  we  are  only  what  we  seem  to  be.  Behind 
all  the  seeming  there  is  the  actual  ego,  the  self,  the  sub- 
conscious mind,  which  we  know  only  in  part.  This 
thought  is  in  the  mind  of  the  Psalmist,  and  it  suggests 
our  subject  for  this  evening:  Character,  or  the  man  as 
he  is. 

Let  us  be  clear  as  to  what  we  mean  by  character.  The 
word  means  a  mark  which  the  Babylonian  brickmaker 
placed  upon  the  brick  which  he  had  made.  In  the  Greek 
it  is  the  tool  of  the  engraver,  hence  the  mark  left  by  the 
tool.  It  is  the  stamp  that  marks.  Character,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  then,  is  the  stamp  on  the  individual,  the  some- 
thing that  marks  him  as  different  from  others.  It  has  been 
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defined  as  'the  personal  shape  which  the  mind  becomes 
by  use,  as  the  glove  takes  on  the  shape  of  the  hand  it 
covers'.  Character  is  the  true  inward  personality  of  the 
individual,  and  embraces  both  mental  and  moral  qualities. 
It  is  of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  mind.  Indeed  it  is  of 
the  soul,  mind,  and  body. 

Your  character  is  your  real  self  as  God  knows  you. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  that  each  individual  has 
three  selves:  First,  the  man  as  he  is;  as  God  knows  him. 
Second,  the  man  as  he  himself  thinks  he  is.  Third,  the 
man  as  others  think  he  is.  The  last  two  views,  the  opinion 
a  man  has  of  himself  and  the  opinion  others  have  of  him, 
are  natmally  one-sided  views.  For  individual  character 
can  not  be  seen,  save  in  certain  outward  manifestations. 
Its  springs  and  sources  lie  in  the  sub-conscious  mind.  We 
hear  what  a  man  says.  We  see  what  he  does,  and  from 
his  sayings  and  doings  obtain  some  evidence  as  to  the 
quality  of  his  character.  From  these  we  draw  inferences 
as  to  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
motives  which  prompted  his  action.  We  can  only  guess 
why  he  acted  as  he  did.  Thus  we  know  him  only  in  part, 
and  he  is  to  us  merely  the  man  he  seems  to  be,  not 
necessarily  the  man  he  is.  Of  a  man's  knowledge  of  him- 
self the  same  may  also  be  said.  For  often  he  is  unaware 
himself  of  his  sub-conscious  motives,  and  thinks  himself 
a  man  different  from  what  he  actually  is.  God  alone 
understands  the  thought  afar  off.  He  alone  knows  tiie 
'Why'  of  the  action.  So  He  alone  knows  the  man  as  he 
really  is. 

The  quality  of  your  character  is  of  vast  importance  to 
you,  because  it  is  you,  you  as  you  actually  are.  A  you 
whom  you  may  not  know,  whose  motives  you  may  not 
always  understand,  but  you  nevertheless.  It  is  the  some- 
thing about  you  that  will  control  your  actions,  that  will 
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ultimately  call  forth  mental  vigom*  or  the  reverse, 
spiritual  strength  or  spiritual  weakness,  bodily  health  or 
physical  inability.  Back  in  your  makeup,  behind  your 
consciousness,  lie  the  springs  which  are  the  sources  of 
your  character,  of  your  individual  personality,  of  that 
which  marks  you  out,  for  better  or  for  worse,  as  different 
from  your  fellows. 

Since  character,  the  stamp  of  individuality  upon  each 
of  us,  is  most  important  I  wish,  to-night,  to  direct  your 
attention  to  several  points  in  connection  with  your  own 
development.  In  the  first  place  I  would  point  out  that 
character  is  a  possession,  a  property,  a  something  to  have; 
and  it  can  be  a  possession  of  value.  A  worthwhile 
character  not  only  helps  to  secure  a  position;  it  is  essential 
if  the  position  is  to  be  retained  and  the  ladder  of  success 
mounted.  After  all  a  man  s  real  possession  in  this  life 
is  his  personal  equation,  the  summation  of  his  plus  and 
minus  quantities,  the  final  total  stamping  him  for  what 
he  is. 

Secondly,  character  is  a  growth,  certainly  during  the 
first  thirty  years  in  life.  The  stamp  of  individuality  is 
even  now  being  placed  upon  you.  The  brick,  as  it  were, 
is  fresh  from  the  mould.  The  clay  is  yet  soft,  and  there- 
fore it  can  receive  an  impression,  can  take  a  stamp. 
You  can  receive  the  mark  of  a  character  worth  while. 
This  is  well  worth  thinking  about  and  is  rather  important. 
For  you  are,  undoubtedly,  at  an  age  when  you  still  have 
a  chance. 

In  the  last  analysis  your  success,  or  failure  in  life,  die 
position  of  worth  which  you  may  occupy  in  the  world, 
your  possession  of  happiness,  your  power  of  service  and 
achievement  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
character  which  you  slowly  develop  as  day  follows  day. 
Consequently,  since  we  should  endeavour  to  get  some- 
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thing  practical  out  of  our  consideration  of  the  subject  I 
would  like  to  give  you  some  hints  as  to  the  acquirement 
of  a  character  worth  while. 

In  the  mean  time,  remember  that  Character,  the  sort 
of  boy  you  really  are,  is  most  important  for  your  own 
well-being. 
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"Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence; 
for  Old  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life." 

Prov.  4:23 

LAST  Sunday  evening  I  spoke  to  you  o£  Character,  the 
man  as  he  is,  as  God  knows  him.  I  endeavoured  to 
show  something  of  what  character  means  and  to  impress 
upon  you  the  importance  to  you  in  your  plastic  days 
of  receiving  an  impression,  a  mark  worth  while.  To- 
night I  wish  to  give  you  some  hints  which  may  be 
of  help  in  adding  to  your  personal  equation,  your 
character,  certain  plus  quantities  of  achievement  and 
habit,  quantities  which  will  do  much  to  make  you  a  man 
capable  of  reaching  real  happiness  and  becoming  accept- 
able to  your  fellow  men.  I  had  thought  of  enumerating 
some  of  these  quantities,  but  the  time  at  our  disposal  is 
too  brief,  since  there  are  some  general  considerations, 
which  we  should  have  in  mind  first  as  we  go  down  to 
life.  The  verse  which  I  have  read  as  a  text  indicates  the 
general  atmosphere  which  should  pervade  the  whole 
question  of  character  development.  For  as  is  the  heart, 
the  secret  place  of  a  man's  life,  so  is  his  character  certain 
to  be. 

May  I  remind  you  that  character  is  a  growth.  It  does 
not  come  ready  made.  We  are  bom  with  inclinations, 
it  is  true,  but  these  may,  or  may  not,  become  habits  of 
action.  You  all  have  seen  the  stone  mason  at  work,  or 
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perhaps  tlie  sculptor.  With  his  chisel  in  one  hand  and  his 
hammer  in  the  other  he  works  away  at  the  stone  until 
gradually  there  emerges  the  figure  diat  he  seeks  to  shape. 
Now  it  is  a  soft  and  gentle  blow,  again  one  with  more 
weight  behind  it,  or  it  may  be  but  a  rubbing  of  the  chisel 
to  secure  a  finer  effect.  Occasionally  as  the  thing  takes 
shape  there  is  the  caress  of  affection.  But  in  the  main  it 
is  a  process  of  rubbing  and  chastening  with  the  one 
object  of  producing  in  stone  the  image  which  is  in  his 
mind.  Well  he  knows  that  a  blow  too  heavy,  or  one  mis- 
directed, will  mar  his  work.  So  with  persistence  and 
patience  he  works  away  to  accomplish  his  object,  the 
production  of  something  as  nearly  perfect  of  its  kind  as 
he  can  make  it. 

So,  I  often  think,  it  is  with  the  characters  of  us  indivi- 
duals. Life  has  for  all  of  us  its  chisels  of  disappointment 
and  chagrin,  its  hammers  of  apparent  failure  and  grief 
of  heart,  its  moments  of  loving  caress  when  success,  good 
fortune  and  appreciation  smile  upon  us,^ — the  whole  being 
to  the  man  of  faith  the  tools  of  the  great  Sculptor,  who 
but  uses  the  vicissitudes,  the  griefs  and  joys,  the  strife 
and  play  of  life,  to  develop  in  the  individual  a  character 
of  value.  It  is  all  done  so  slowly,  that  one  must  be  very 
patient  and  very  persistent  if  he  hopes  to  emerge  as  a 
real  man.  Now  this  process  is  bound  to  go  on  with  all 
of  you,  and  in  its  working  several  factors  play  an  im- 
portant part.  It  is  well  for  us  not  to  close  our  eyes  as 
they  exert  their  influence,  for  if  we  have  sense  we  can 
to  some  extent  control  their  effect. 

An  undoubted  factor  in  the  formation  of  character  is 
environment.  Environment  is  the  name  given  to  the 
conditions  which  surround  us  in  our  daily  life.  These 
surroundings  exercise  considerable  influence  on  us,  parti- 
cularly in  our  day  of  youth.  For  example,  a  boy  who 
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accustoms  hiniself  to  live  in  an  untidy  and  disorderly 
room  is  almost  certain  to  become  careless  and  illogical 
in  his  habits  of  life  and  work.  Therefore,  take  the  trouble 
to  surround  yourself  mth  things  worth  while,  books, 
pictures,  companions,  and  practise  tidiness  in  your  daily 
acts.  You  must  always  remember  that  it  is  the  weak  man 
who  rests  the  responsibility  for  his  failures  on  mere 
surroundings.  The  individual  need  never  be  the  slave  of 
environment.  It  is  quite  possible  to  rise  above  one's 
surroundings,  and  it  has  often  been  accomplished,  but 
never  by  a  weakling.  In  place  of  being  controlled  by 
circumstances,  a  man  can  be  master  of  them. 

A  second  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  adding  to  the 
value  of  the  personal  equation  is  heredity.  That  is  the 
kind  of  inclinations  which  have  been  handed  on  to  us  by 
those  of  the  family  tree  who  have  gone  before.  But, 
mark  you,  these  in  the  beginning  for  us  are  only  heredi- 
tary instincts,  or  inclinations.  They  need  never  become 
actual  quantities  in  our  make-up.  It  is  well  to  come  of 
good  stock,  though  that  in  itself  does  not  necessarily  spell 
success.  They  are  inclinations  we  receive  at  birth,  not 
qualities  of  character.  It  is  our  own  fault  if,  being  heirs 
to  inclinations  which  weaken,  we  allow  such  inclinations 
to  become  minus  quantities  in  the  personal  equation;  or 
if  heirs  to  worth  while  inclinations,  through  inertia,  or 
worse,  allow  ourselves  to  be  robbed  of  our  heritage. 

A  third  factor  entering  into  this  acquirement  of  plus 
quantities,  is  the  attitude  of  the  mind  to  the  affairs  of  life. 
Effort  and  purpose  are  demanded,  and  here  comes  in  the 
exercise  of  the  will.  With  a  mind  set  on  reaching  out 
for  the  worth  while  things  of  life,  for  the  plus  quantities 
of  the  personal  equation,  the  boy  desirous  of  developing 
habits  of  truthfulness,  earnestness,  exactness,  tlioroug;h- 
ness,  self-control  and  poise,  unselfishness  and  thoughtful- 
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iiess  is  certain  to  acquire  these  most  desirable  qualities 
of  character  no  matter  what  his  environment  and  here- 
ditary instincts  may  have  been. 

For  the  spirit,  the  soul  that  is  yours,  seek  things  v^hich 
are  good  and  health-producing,  imaginations  that  are 
clean  and  uplifting.  Seek  for  a  worship  of  God,  and  a 
faith  in  Him  that  will  be  a  veritable  rock  of  strength  for 
you,  in  the  days  when  the  storms  of  life  buffet  you. 
Desire  a  humble  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ.  All  this 
will  mean  a  religious  faith,  a  code  of  morals,  a  standard 
of  truth,  an  inner  life,  a  cleanliness  of  soul  that  will  go 
far  to  make  a  man  of  you. 

For  the  mind,  the  intellect,  that  part  of  you  which  is 
able  to  think,  good  food  must  be  sought.  Be  wise,  there- 
fore, in  your  selection  of  the  sustenance  which  you  give 
that  side  of  your  personality.  Strive  to  think  carefully. 
Read  the  right  sort  of  books.  Avoid  too  much  theatre, 
for  such  will  mean  weakened  intellect  at  your  age.  Read 
carefully,  not  hurriedly.  Think  with  thoroughness,  re- 
membering that  the  mind,  too,  has  habits. 

For  the  body,  also,  you  must  be  thoughtful,  since  it  has 
a  considerable  contribution  to  make  to  character.  Soul 
and  mind  abide  in  the  body.  It  is  their  home,  their 
dwelling  place.  It  is  the  only  machine  through  which 
you  can  live  out  your  life,  make  use  of  your  intellectual 
powers,  and  evidence  your  qualities  of  soul.  So  much  of 
happiness  depends  upon  health  of  body  in  this  world 
that  it  is  worth  while  exercising  care  in  its  development 
and  use. 

A  strong  body  is  an  excellent  servant.  A  weak  one  is 
a  most  objectionable  master. 
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THE  RESURRECTION 

"Ye  seek  Jems  of  Nazareth,  which 
was  crucified:  he  is  risen:  he  is  not 
here." 

Mark  16:6 

THE  Easter  Season  is  upon  us.  On  this  last  Sunday 
before  we  separate  for  our  Easter  vacation  a  con- 
sideration of  the  meaning  of  the  season  would  seem  a 
timely  subject.  By  all  means  let  us  enjoy  our  Easter 
vacation  to  the  full,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  at  this 
season  Christians  celebrate  the  rising  from  the  dead  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church. 

The  word  Easter  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Eostre, 
or  O  star  a,  the  Anglo-Saxon  goddess  of  Spring,  to  whom 
the  month  answering  to  our  April  and  called  Eostur 
monath,  was  dedicated.  There  was  observed  in  this 
month  a  feast  of  gladness  consequent  on  the  reappear- 
ance of  Spring,  and  the  renewal  of  the  earth's  fructivity. 
In  other  languages  the  name  of  this  festival  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  pascha,  and  Greek,  pascha,  which  in  turn 
come  from  the  Aramaean  or  Chaldean  form  of  the 
Hebrew  name  for  the  festival  (to  be  passed  over) 
celebrated  in  memory  of  the  great  passing  over  of  the 
firstborn.  (Ex.  12:27). 

In  the  New  Testament  we  find  no  reference  to  an 
Easter  feast  or  celebration.  In  the  early  days  of  founding 
the   Church   the   Apostles   were   more   interested  in 
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promoting  a  life  of  blamelessness  and  piety.  The  Christ- 
ian Easter  grew  out  of  the  Jewish  Christians  retaining 
national  customs  and  adapting  them  to  their  Christian 
rehgion.  This  feast  they  retained  as  commemorative  of 
the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  pascal  lamb.  The 
Gentile  Christians  followed  their  example.  In  the  Second 
Century  the  Christian  Church  generally  was  observing 
the  Feast  of  Easter.  In  celebrating  Easter  the  Churches 
commemorate  the  great  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection,  or 
rising  from  the  dead,  and  they  may  well  do  so.  It  is  the 
central  fact  of  His  message.  To-night  I  wish  to  draw  your 
attention  to  some  thoughts  of  what  the  fact  of  Christ's 
rising  from  the  dead  should  mean  to  us. 

The  fact  of  Christ's  resr^rrection  is  amply  proved. 
Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  discussing  the  proof  here. 
He  did  rise  from  the  dead.  This  is  a  most  astounding 
fact.  You  and  I  are  not  accustomed  to  seeing  the  dead 
rise.  The  ordinary  experience  of  humanity  is  that  dis- 
integration follows  the  departure  of  life.  Life  is  a  mar- 
vellous thing.  While  it  is  present  functions  are  dis- 
charged, growth  takes  place,  activity  is  possible.  When  it 
departs  all  activity  ceases,  and  the  machine  that  at  one 
time  could  accomplish  so  much  is  inert.  Nearly  2,000 
years  ago  one  came  to  earth,  who  called  himself  the  Son 
of  God.  By  His  acts  He  proved  Himself  to  be  more  than 
an  ordinary  man.  In  His  case  death  took  place,  and  His 
body  was  placed  in  the  tomb  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  but  in  place  of  disintegration  setting  in  there 
was  resurrection,  a  rising  from  the  dead.  To  those  who 
come  to  the  tomb  to  mourn  there  comes  the  message 
"He  is  risen.  He  is  not  here."  Try  to  imagine  yourself 
standing  by  that  empty  tomb  and  try  to  get  more  than 
a  vague  idea  of  the  great  truth  that  it  is  a  risen  Lord  you 
are  .concerned  with.  For  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
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Christ  rose  from  the  dead  should  have  a  direct  and  Hfe 
giving  influence  on  each  of  us. 

It  means  in  the  first  place  that  God  has  set  the  seal 
of  His  approval  on  the  words  and  acts  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  claimed  to  be  His  son.  This  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance. For  we  must  remember  that  Christ  professedly 
came  to  make  God  known  to  men  and  to  teach  the  way 
of  life.  He  came  to  point  men  to  the  way  of  complete 
happiness.  His  life  and  teaching  are  an  answer  to  the 
cry  of  human  souls  for  union  with  the  Great  Spirit,  from 
whom  they  get  their  life.  Lost  in  a  strange  country,  it 
is  everything  to  the  bewildered  traveller  to  know  that  he 
who  points  the  way  has  full  knowledge  of  the  trails,  and 
can  therefore  speak  with  authority.  But  in  Christ  we 
have  more  than  counsel  founded  on  knowledge.  He 
claimed  definitely  to  be  the  son  of  God.  In  raising  Him 
from  the  dead  God  set  the  seal  of  His  approval  on  this 
claim.  Thus  we  know  that  in  Christ's  counsel  we  have 
the  counsel  of  God  Himself. 

In  the  second  place  it  surely  means  that  this  life  is  not 
the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things,  that  it  is  not  time 
we  have  to  reckon  with  so  much  as  eternity.  Or,  to  put 
it  another  way,  we  learn  that  time  is  important  only  as 
it  leads  to  eternity.  We  miss  the  meaning  of  life,  if  food 
and  drink,  clothing  and  comfort,  performance  and  posi- 
tion in  this  world  are  the  things  for  which  we  work  as 
ends  in  themselves.  We  are  in  error  if  in  our  efforts  we 
do  not  realize  that  our  use  of  the  things  of  this  world 
will  greatly  affect  our  position  in  the  greater  life  to  come. 
The  real  meaning  of  life  we  do  not  grasp  until  we  learn 
that  life  in  this  world  is  but  a  preparation  for  a  greater 
life  to  come.  Take  school-life,  for  example.  What  is  it 
but  a  preparation  for  a  wider  life  in  the  world  outside? 
Thel  boys  who,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  recognize 
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this  truth  are  the  ones  who  pass  examinations,  who 
develop,  who  go  out  fit  to  enter  the  larger  life  and  to 
accomplish  something  in  their  chosen  field.  Let  us 
remember  this  Easter  Season  that  as  school  days  are  boy- 
hood s  preparation  for  the  larger  life  in  the  world  out- 
side, so  is  the  whole  of  time  itself  but  a  school  for 
Eternity. 

And  this  brings  to  our  notice  a  third  truth.  For 
since  the  resurrection  of  Christ  opens  up  the  vision  of 
a  larger  life  to  come,  we  can  sense  the  real  goal  for  which 
we  strive,  and  new  moral  strength  may  be  ours.  Such  a 
vision  induces  a  sobriety  of  thought  and  action  that  is 
invaluable  in  the  development  of  character. 

For  each  of  us  the  development  of  character  is  the 
essential  thing.  The  world  is  undergoing  vital  readjust- 
ment these  days.  What  it  will  ultimately  mean  the  wisest 
man  can  only  guess.  Upon  you  in  your  day  of  manhood 
will  fall  tasks  which  will  be  new  in  the  experience  of 
men.  No  man,  or  school,  can  tell  to-day  what  details  of 
preparation  should  be  given  you  for  your  task  in  life. 
We  are  being  carried  on  by  a  flood-tide  and  where  it 
will  land  us  no  one  can  tell.  But  of  this  one  can  be 
certain,  that  more  than  ever  will  it  be  true  that  character 
is  what  will  count  with  each,  when  the  time  of  testing 
comes. 

Character  I  have  always  regarded  as  the  supreme 
necessity  of  the  School.  I  do  not  knov/  of  anything  that 
will  aid  the  development  of  character  more  than  the 
grasping  of  the  fundamental  truth  of  Christianity  that 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  that  He  is  the  first  fruits  of 
the  resurrection.  For  having  caught  the  vision  of  tlie 
^^eater  life  beyond,  and  with  the  assurance  of  a  risen 
Lord  to  steady  us,  we  develop  a  keener  sense  of  real 
values  in  life,  we  learn  what  is  worth  time  and  attention, 
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and  what  is  better  left  alone.  Becoming  wise  in  our  choice 
of  what  this  world  of  time  has  to  o£Fer  us,  we  take  to  our- 
selves in  thought,  word  and  action  the  better  things,  and 
in  the  taking  add  to  our  personal  equation,  our  character, 
plus  quantities  which  will  swell  the  total  of  our  ultimate 
value. 

Finally,  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  means  comfort  in 
sorrow  and  bereavement.  Probably  this  does  not  mean 
much  to  you  at  the  present  time,  for  you  are  young.  Some 
of  you  have  known  sorrow  already,  but  the  wounds  of 
youth  heal  quickly.  But  the  day  of  great  sorrow  will  surely 
come  to  most  of  you.  When  that  day  comes  I  pray  God 
that  real  faith  in  the  resmrrection  will  bring  you  comfort 
as  it  reminds  you  that  this  life  is  but  a  little  thing  after 
all.  For  those  who  die  it  is  but  the  opening  of  the  door 
into  eternity. 

As  I  stand  here  I  see  on  the  wall  the  names  of  boys 
who  were  wont  to  be  in  this  place  in  days  gone  by.  They 
have  died  in  battle.  Think  you  they  are  dead?  Dead 
they  are  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  spirit  they  live;  and  one 
day  we  too  shall  join  them  in  the  life  to  come. 

"I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me.'* 
2  Sam.  12:23. 
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"First  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
after  that  the  full  com  in  the  earJ" 
Mark  4:28 

HERE  we  have  one  of  Christ's  parables.  A  parable  is 
an  illustration  from  the  physical  world,  used  to 
point  a  lesson  in  the  spiritual  world.  Christ  frequently 
used  parables  in  order  to  illustrate  his  teaching  for  the 
benefit  of  His  disciples,  and  to  conceal  from  His  enemies 
the  immediate  understanding  of  His  statement. 

This  parable  is  one  of  a  group  spoken  to  inform  His 
hearers  as  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  That  Kingdom, 
you  remember,  Christ  came  to  found.  The  Jews  expected 
their  Messiah,  but  when  He  came.  He  was  to  be  king  of 
a  worldly  kingdom.  They  looked  for  an  earthly  king, 
who  would  make  of  Israel  a  power  greater  than  that  of 
Imperial  Rome,  a  kingdom,  wherein  the  Jew  was  to  be 
paramount,  his  king  the  supreme  ruler,  his  state  the 
mistress  of  the  world.  They  could  see  no  royal  virtue 
in  suffering  for  others.  They  recognized  nothing  kingly 
in  the  sympathetic  soul,  in  the  healing  hand.  Con- 
sequently, Christ's  message  was  to  them  a  stumbling 
block.  They  would  have  none  of  it,  and  finally  crucified 
Him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Christ's  Kingdom  is  not  a  worldly 
one,  and  it  was  never  intended  that  it  should  be.  He 
came  to  teach  men  that  there  are  things  more  important, 
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issues  more  vital,  in  life  tlian  mere  power  of  government. 
His  message  has  to  do  with  the  souls  of  men.  It  is  eternal, 
and  is  concerned  with  time  only  as  time  leads  to  eternity. 
No  matter  what  the  government,  or  what  state  is  mistress 
of  the  world,  men  have  souls,  men  must  live.  The  cry 
of  the  human  soul  for  union  with  the  God  who  gave  it 
life  is  always  insistent.  The  desire  for  happiness  is  always 
present.  Christ's  purpose  was  to  lead  men  to  recognize 
the  great  spiritual  truth,  that  happiness,  or  satisfaction, 
can  only  be  found  by  the  creature  when  he  is  at  one 
with  the  Creator. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  a  spiritual  kingdom  where 
God  is  present  as  the  supreme  ruler,  where  men  no  longer 
are  at  variance  vidth  their  Creator,  but  are  at  one  with 
Him.  This  was  new  teaching  in  Christ's  day.  His  gener- 
ation could  not  understand  it  easily.  The  bald  statement 
of  truth  would  carry  little  weight,  so  Christ  taught  in 
parables,  since,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  parables 
soak  in. 

Do  not  dismiss  this  subject  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
with  the  half  conscious  thought  that  it  means  nothing 
to  you,  since  it  is  a  matter  concerning  the  world  as  a 
whole.  In  the  larger  sense  the  field  of  the  Kingdom  is 
the  world,  but  in  the  particular  sense  it  is  the  individual 
heart.  If  you  have  any  desire  to  be  a  Christ  man,  any 
wish  to  find  real  happiness  in  life,  any  intention  of  serving 
God,  as  some  of  you  have  said  you  would  do,  if  you 
would  weed  out  of  your  heart  the  things  you  hate  and 
know  ought  not  to  be  there,  then  you  must  seek  to  under- 
stand Christ's  teaching  as  to  the  Kingdom  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  individual  heart.  It  is  for  you  to  find 
happiness  by  being  at  one  with  your  God  in  the  very  life 
beats  of  your  heart. 

This  parable  was  spoken  to  teach  the  important  truth 
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tliat  the  law  of  growth  appHes  to  the  spirtual  world  as 
well  as  to  the  physical.  The  farmer  sows  his  seed  and 
waits  for  the  harvest.  That  harvest,  which  is  the  object 
of  his  sowing,  comes  by  degrees.  He  can  not  hurry  it.  He 
cannot  produce  it.  The  earth  yields  the  increase.  It  is 
for  him  to  wait.  The  days  go  by.  He  rises,  he  eats,  he 
sleeps  and  waits  in  inactivity,  while  nature  does  her  work. 
But  when  the  harvest  comes  the  apparent  inactivity  is 
a  thing  of  the  past.  All  is  action  as  he  puts  forth  his  hand 
to  the  sickle.  "First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear".  It  is  the  story  of  physical  growth 
the  world  over.  Indeed,  so  familiar  is  it  to  us  that  we 
seldom  ask  ourselves  what  it  means.  Equally  true  it  is 
of  the  orchard.  Has  the  tree  gone  back  because  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  beautiful  blossom?  Examine  the 
tree  as  the  blossom  disappears  and  you  find  no  fruit  there 
to  pluck.  But  do  you  condemn  the  tree  for  that?  Later 
you  visit  it  again,  only  to  find  fruit,  green,  acid  and  hard. 
But,  do  you  condemn  the  tree  for  that?  No,  you  realize 
that  you  must  yet  wait.  Finally  you  return  to  find  the 
tree  bearing  the  luscious  fruit  you  hoped  for.  But,  voii 
have  had  to  wait  patiently  for  this  fruition.  It  is  the 
law  of  physical  growth  you  have  been  reckoning  with. 
Nature  has  been  going  quietly  on  her  way  working  out 
her  law  of  growth.  Your  own  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment is  subject  to  the  same  law.  I  have  only  to  let 
my  eye  rest  on  Lower  School,  Middle  School  and  Upper 
School  pews  before  me  now  to  see  evidence  of  develop- 
ment in  many  stages.  Your  very  expression.  When  I  am 
big  enough,'  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  law  of  growth, 
as  is  the  ambition  of  achievement  when  you  become  a 
man.  The  very  power  to  achieve  even  in  manhood  comes 
only  by  development.  In  all  our  life  it  is  the  law  of 
growth  with  which  we  have  to  reckon.  The  pity  of  it 
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is  that  too  frequently  impatience  interferes  with  the 
logical  operation  of  the  law,  to  the  undoing  of  the 
individual. 

So  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  says  Christ.  Even  as 
the  law  of  growth  prevails  in  the  physical  life  so  must 
we  reckon  with  it  in  the  spiritual.  Now,  what  does  tliis 
mean?  The  truth  is  directly  applicable  to  the  two  fields 
in  which  the  Kingdom  of  God  operates,  the  field  of  the 
world  and  the  field  of  the  individual  heart.  As  applied 
to  the  larger  field,  the  growth  of  the  Church  and  the 
accomplishment  of  her  work,  the  parable  undoubtedly 
teaches  that  development  there  is  subject  to  the  law  of 
growth,  that  results  are  not  to  be  expected  all  at  once. 
The  revivals  which  have  come  upon  tlie  Church  are 
harvests,  but  the  suddenness  of  them  is  only  in  the  actual 
ripening.  Gradation  and  slowness  in  growth  has  pre- 
ceded; and  so  it  must  continue  to  be.  There  will  be  less 
impatience  in  the  Church  when  Christians  realize  the 
application  of  this  law  of  growth  to  Christ  s  kingdom. 
There  will  always  be  times  when  men  must  let  God  work. 

For  you  as  an  individual  it  means  that  you  can  not 
expect  to  grow  suddenly  into  your  Christian  life.  The 
mere  fact  that  you  have  turned  honestly  to  follow  God, 
that  you  have  determined  to  have  in  your  heart  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  where  God  rules,  where  you  will 
feel  your  spiritual  nature  at  one  with  Him,  will  not  make 
you  a  perfect  Christian  out  of  hand.  It  is  an  excellent 
thing  that  the  desiie  is  there.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  sowing 
of  tlie  seed,  but  it  will  not  mean,  no  more  temptations, 
no  more  failures,  no  more  spiritual  blindness  as  to  God's 
leading,  no  more  deafness  as  to  His  commands.  Weak- 
nesses will  yet  require  to  be  overcome,  temptations  will 
have  to  be  met,  and  at  times  the  strife  may  be  fierce. 
These  will  become  less  in  time,  but  in  time,  mark  you. 
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As  you  progress  mistakes  will  be  less  frequent.  It  is  a 
goal  you  strive  for,  and  you  can  not  expect  to  reach  it 
without  a  struggle.  It  is  a  race  you  have  entered  upon 
and,  if  you  would  breast  the  tape,  you  must  run.  "I  press 
forward",  says  Paul.  If  as  young  Christians  you  seek  to 
be  at  one  with  God,  to  have  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  in 
your  heart,  do  not  forget  that  it  is  "first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  and  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 

There  is,  as  it  were,  tlie  first  stage,  when  the  field, 
which  has  seemed  barren,  is  found  to  be  green  and 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  or  the  orchaid  is  beautiful  with 
the  blossom  of  promise.  But,  it  is  only  the  blade,  not 
the  full  corn;  only  the  promise,  not  yet  the  fruit  of  per- 
formance. So  you  must  not  be  too  easily  discouraged  at 
your  apparent  lack  of  fruit,  for  you,  too,  even  as  all  the 
saints  before  you,  are  subject  to  the  Law  of  Spiritual 
Growth.  You  must  have  faith  and  patience.  The  Spirit 
of  God  in  due  time  will  give  the  increase. 

In  time,  the  second  stage  appears  and  there  is  the  ear. 
Christ's  counsel  must  not  be  forgotten  here.  Sign  of  corn 
there  will  be,  but,  you  must  not  be  discouraged  to  find 
it  green,  unformed  or  acid  to  taste;  fruit,  as  it  were, 
hard,  small  and,  perhaps,  bitter.  When,  searching  your 
heart,  you  find  that  your  expectations  are  not  satisfied, 
and  you  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
can  make  no  headway  in  you,  be  patient,  be  faithful, 
"wait,  I  say,  upon  the  Lord".  Remember  it  is  "after  that 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear".  Always  you  are  subject  to  the 
Law  of  Spiritual  Growth. 

What  an  influence  a  recognition  of  this  law  should 
have  upon  our  criticisms  of  others  and  of  ourselves!  Self- 
criticism  is  very  desirable  but  it  should  be  engaged  in 
with  knowledge  and  circumspection.  In  our  criticism  of 
others  let  us  not  forget  that  they,  too,  are  subject  to  the 
Law  of  Spiritual  Growth, 
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CONFIDENCE  IN  GOD 

"Go,  and  the  Lord  be  with  you." 

I  Sam.  17:37 

IN  the  providence  of  God  we  have  come  to  the  last 
Sunday  evening  of  tlie  school  year.  Most  of  you  have 
in  mind  iiie  approaching  holiday.  It  is  quite  natural  that 
this  should  be  so.  Yet,  v^e  do  well  to  remind  ourselves  of 
another  side  of  the  picture.  You  v^ill  find  that  life  for 
the  individual  is  a  progression  from  one  stage  to  another. 
Otherwise  there  would  be  stagnation.  This  week  marks 
the  completion  of  one  stage  for  many  of  you.  School 
will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past  for  you.  The  opportunities 
of  the  schoolboy,  and  there  are^such,  you  will  never  be 
able  to  grasp  again.  The  end  is  at  hand.  Whether  pre- 
pared or  not  you  must  move  on  to  the  next  sphere  of 
your  individual  life.  Undoubtedly,  as  you  have  used  the 
opportunities  of  school  life  you  will  find  yourselves 
stronger  or  weaker  in  the  more  strenuous  days  to  come. 
Those  of  you  whose  school  days  are  not  about  to  end 
will  do  well  to  remember  this. 

Some  of  you  are  ready  to  leave  school  days  behind 
you,  though  I  am  sorry  to  feel  that  you  must  leave  us. 
But,  you  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you 
leave  a  worth  while  mark  on  the  school  life.  Some  are 
going  whose  record  is  not  what  it  might  have  been  in 
effort  and  achievement.  May  I  express  the  hope  that  in 
the  next  chapter  of  your  life  you  will  strive  to  make  up 
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your  leeway.  Others  have  overcome  weaknesses  m  large 
measure.  For  this  we  rejoice. 

It  is  natural  that  I  should  have  particularly  in  mind 
to-night  the  boys  to  whom  I  must  say  farewell  as  they 
leave  school  life  behind  them.  Yet,  to  all  of  us  it  is  a 
going  out,  and  I  hope  we  shall  all  find  some  counsel  in 
the  words  of  Saul,  "Go,  and  the  Lord  be  with  you",  as 
well  as  counsel  from  this  experience  in  David's  life. 

You  know  the  story  of  that  life.  You  remember  how 
Samuel  sought  him  out,  and  annointed  him  in  his  early 
youth.  The  lad  from  that  time  was  probably  conscious  of 
being  called  to  something  worthy.  May  I  remark  in 
passing  that  such  consciousness  is  a  powerful  stimulant 
to  the  development  of  a  noble  character.  The  Philistines 
and  the  Israelites  were  in  array  against  each  other  with 
the  valley  between.  The  giant  Goliath  came  out  daily 
challenging  Israel  to  send  a  champion  to  face  him  in 
single  combat.  This  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  but  no 
one  had  dared  to  accept  the  challenge.  David  had  come 
up  to  the  camp  to  visit  his  older  brothers,  and  to  bring 
them  food  from  home.  He  wonders  what  the  turmoil  is 
about,  and  asks  to  be  informed.  When  told  of  the 
challenge  he  asks  leave  to  take  it  up.  Stripling  as  he 
was,  he  was  ridiculed  by  these  older  and  hardened  men. 
They  could  not  doubt  his  courage,  but  they  certainly 
questioned  his  judgment.  However,  he  came  before 
Saul,  the  King,  and  put  the  request  to  him.  At  first  Saul 
is  uncertain,  wondering  how  such  a  lad  could  accomplish 
such  a  task.  Eventually  he  felt  that  it  might  be  so  if 
God  went  with  him.  Hence  the  permission  in  the  words 
of  our  text. 

We  have  here  a  rather  typical  scene;  for  here  is  a  lad 
going  down  to  his  first  big  task  before  the  eyes  of  his 
fellow  men.  I  want  you  to  see  more  in  this  picture  than 
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a  mere  fight  between  the  youth  David  and  the  giant 
GoHatli.  This  lad  is  making  his  first  essay  with  his  fellow 
men  looking  on.  The  youth  on  the  threshold  of  man- 
hood's effort  is  about  to  step  across.  So  it  is  with  many 
of  you  to-night.  Like  Saul,  one  wonders  what  the  result 
will  be,  yet  feels  that  the  lad  must  go  down  to  his  effort 
nevertheless  and  from  the  heart  come  the  words  "Go, 
and  the  Lord  be  with  you."  There  is  counsel  here,  too, 
for  those  of  you  who  go  out  but  for  vacation  and  I  hope 
you  will  take  the  trouble  to  listen. 

I  would  direct  your  attention  to  three  facts  about 
David  and  his  going,  which  can  have  a  bearing  on  our 
own  life. 

In  the  first  place  he  went  confident  in  God.  "I  come 
to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  he  says  as 
he  approaches  Goliath.  He  was  ready  to  do  what  he 
could,  he  was  ready  to  risk  life  and  had  faith  that  God 
would  do  the  rest.  This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a 
stupendous  fact.  God  is  interested.  He  does  care.  Don't 
face  your  life  confident  in  your  own  strength  alone. 
Remember  God  and  have  confidence  in  Him.  If  you  can 
go  in  His  name  success  will  be  yours  and  your  work 
will  be  done.  To  the  man  of  faith  the  battle  is  the  Lord's. 
May  it  be  yours  to  go  to  your  conflict  confident  in  God. 

In  the  second  place  David  made  use  of  what  he  had. 
They  wanted  him  to  borrow  armour,  but  he  preferred 
to  use  what  he  was  accustomed  to,  the  sling  and  the 
stone.  Poor  weapons,  these,  with  which  to  face  the 
champion  of  the  Philistines,  the  warriors  thought.  Yet, 
they  were  all  that  David  possessed,  and  he  was  able  to 
use  them  with  some  skill.  So  he  went  down  to  battle  with 
them,  and  with  their  use  he  won.  You  must  meet  life 
with  what  you  have,  not  with  what  you  may  wish  you 
had.  Don't  complain  of  lack  of  opportunity  or  lack  of 
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ability.  Use  what  powers  are  yours  and  ultimately  you 
will  arrive  at  accomplishment. 

In  the  third  place  remember  God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves.  David  possessed  a  quality  of  character  which 
is  almost  certain  to  spell  success  for  its  possessor.  We 
find  this  evident  in  the  account  of  his  fight  with  the 
bear  and  the  lion.  "He  went  after  them."  He  possessed 
persistence,  that  is,  continued  and  energetic  application 
in  all  that  he  undertook.  I  beseech  you,  do  not  give  up, 
when  life's  tasks  become  difiicult.  Mark  you,  there  will  be 
heavy  travelling  at  times,  but  you  must  keep  up  the  effort, 
for  life  is  to  be  faced  standing  up,  not  lying  down.  We 
are  apt  to  think  that  great  m.en  are  ready-made.  It  is 
not  so.  They  develop  from  day  to  day  as  they  go  from 
task  to  task,  and  overcome  one  difficulty  after  another. 
You  will  attain  your  development  by  persistently  using 
what  you  have  from  day  to  day,  confident  in  God,  meet- 
ing your  life  work,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  His  name. 

And  now  goodbye.  Remember  in  your  holidays  and 
in  your  days  of  work  that  the  honour  of  your  school  is 
in  your  hands. 

"Go,  and  the  Lord  be  with  you," 
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"Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abe- 
dnego  answered  and  said  to  the  king,  ^ 
O  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  are  not  care- 
ful to  answer  thee  in  this  matter.  If 
it  be  so,  our  God  whom  we  serve 
is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the  burning 
fiery  furnace,  and  he  will  deliver  us 
out  of  thine  hand,  O  king.  But  if  not, 
be  it  known  unto  thee,  O  king,  that 
we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  wor- 
ship the  golden  image  which  thou 
hast  set  up." 

Dan.  3:16-18  , 

THERE  are  few  boys  to  whom  are  not  known  the  cir- 
cumstances calHng  forth  these  words  from  Shadrach, 
Meshach  and  Abednego.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  auto- 
cratic ruler  of  the  world  empire  of  the  day.  The  Jews  he 
had  conquered  and  many  had  been  carried  into  captivity. 
Among  the  number  were  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abe- 
dnego— three  men  evidently  possessed  of  power  and 
ability.  Under  the  government  of  Nebuchadnezzar  they 
were  occupying  positions  of  authority  and  trust.  Carried 
away  by  the  vanity  of  an  Eastern  despot  this  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  caused  to  be  made  a  golden  image,  and  had 
bidden  his  subjects  at  a  given  signal  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship it.  In  their  own  time  and  place  these  three  cour- 
ageous men  when  the  call  came  to  worship  declined  to 
obey,  for  to  them  to  do  so  meant  denial  of  the  true  God. 
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They  were  denounced  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  ordered 
to  appear  before  the  mighty  ruler.  No  easy  task  was 
theirs.  Opposition  to  the  autocrat  meant  treading  a  diffi- 
cult path.  Nebuchadnezzar  gives  them  another  chance. 
Their  position  they  make  clear  in  the  words  of  our  text. 

Faith  in  the  ability  of  their  God  to  deHver  them,  and 
more,  faith  in  His  judgment  still,  if  He  permits  them  to 
suffer,  keeps  them  steadfast.  "We  are  not  careful  to 
answer  thee  in  this  matter.'^  Not  careful,  because  faith 
in  their  God,  and  their  sense  of  duty  enabled  them  to  be 
superior  to  the  threats  of  men.  There  is  no  boy  worthy 
of  the  name  to  whom  such  courage  does  not  appeal. 
Courage  that  is  symbolic  of  all  that  is  loyal  and  heroic, 
symbolic  of  sublime  faith  in  God,  of  sublime  superiority 
to  the  threats  of  men.  The  courage  that  enables  a  man  to 
go  through  with  his  duty  regardless  of  consequences. 

"If  it  be  so  our  God  will  deliver  us,  but  if  it  be  not  so, 
be  it  known  O  King,  we  will  not  serve." 

These  men  were  ready  to  die  if  necessary.  They  ex- 
pected to  do  so,  and  their  enemies  intended  they  should. 
By  a  miracle  they  were  saved,  and  yet,  their  courage 
was  of  a  kind  that  takes  a  man  far  on  the  path  of  duty, 
even  unto  death. 

To-night  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  observe  one  or  two 
particulars  in  their  conduct  in  the  hope  that  we  may 
realize  that  similar  demands  are  made  upon  us  in  our 
day  and  generation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  worth  noting  that  is  was  a  new 
thing  to  find  men  facing  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of 
religious  faith.  To-day  we  rather  expect  them  to  do  so. 
If  put  to  us  directly  to  deny  our  God  we  would  expect 
to  suffer  rather  than  deny.  But,  there  was  a  time  when 
such  conduct  did  not  necessarily  seem  the  thing  to 
expect.  History  has  since  taken  note  of  a  long  line  of 
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martyrs;  and  men  of  decent  spirit  now  expect  courage  in 
such  a  case  rather  than  cowardice.  But,  in  the  time  of 
these  three  men  it  was  not  so.  To  die  for  a  beUef  was 
not  an  instinct  in  those  days.  Hence  the  greater  their 
com'age.  Had  they  bowed  down  they  would  not  have 
been  alone  and  singular  in  their  conduct.  The  remainder 
of  their  people  obeyed  the  decree.  Alone  the  three  stood 
out,  and  by  doing  so  became  different.  How  easy  to  have 
made  some  excuse!  They  called  bowing  down  'denial  of 
their  God.'  Why  not  'obedience  to  the  king'  or  com- 
pliance with  necessity'?  Are  not  these  the  kind  of 
excuses  we  make  to-day?  T  did  not  know  it  was  wrong'. 
'Everybody  else  was  doing  it'.  'How  could  I  dream  I 
was  betraying  God  when  nobody  hinted  at  such  a  thing'. 
Such  too  often  are  the  words  on  our  lips  when  we  are 
faced  with  consequences.  These  men  had  companions, 
but  they  alone  stood  out.  It  would  have  been  no  heinous 
crime  to  bow  down  and  take  the  easy  way  out  as  the 
others  did,  as  many  do  to-day.  But,  it  was  manly  to  stand 
up,  and  they  stood.  They  had  convictions,  and  better 
still,  they  possessed  the  courage  of  their  convictions. 
Some  people  have  little  trouble  with  their  convictions, 
for  they  have  never  provided  themselves  with  any,  and, 
I  suppose,  one  must  learn  to  serve  a  cause  before  one 
can  laiow  what  it  means  to  desert  it. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  have  you  note  the  in- 
difference implied  in  their  answer.  "We  are  not  careful 
to  answer  thee  in  this  matter."  They  were  indifferent  as 
to  consequences.  They  were  serving  God,  and  could 
afford  to  have  contempt  for  what  man  could  do.  God 
could  save  them,  if  it  be  so;  but  if  not,  they  still  had  con- 
fidence in  Him  and  would  yet  do  their  duty.  All  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  could  do  was  to  put  them  into  the  fiery 
furnace.  It  is  a  good  thing,  this  heroic  indifference  to 
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persecution.  The  world  has  seen  many  examples  of  it 
since  Daniels  day.  Luther,  who  endured  much  per- 
secution said  "The  devil  is  a  haughty  spirit  who  can  bear 
anything  better  than  being  laughed  at/* 

If  we  seek  the  cause  of  this  indifference  on  the  part  of 
Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego  we  have  not  far  to 
go  to  find  it.  It  was  their  faith  in  Qiis  God  of  theirs  which 
made  them  confident.  "He  is  able",  they  say,  "if  He  will". 
And  further,  if  He  will  not  they  still  have  confidence  in 
His  judgment.  If  He  thought  well  to  let  them  suffer, 
they  would  not  deny  Him.  Knowing  their  God  they 
coidd  still  do  the  right  because  it  was  the  right,  and  take 
the  consequences.  This  is  the  faith  in  God  that  is  worth 
while.  The  faith  that  enables  us  to  do  right  and  suffer, 
knowing  that  God  is  over  all  and  is  not  unmindful  of  us. 

*A  very  interesting  story',  you  may  say,  'but  there  is 
no  call  to  bow  down  to  a  golden  image  in  our  day.  There 
is  no  despotic  king  over  us  with  the  power  of  life  and 
death  in  his  hands.  There  is  no  tyrannical  power  whose 
persecution  we  may  fear.  There  is  no  fiery  furnace  into 
which  we  may  be  thrown!  Just  wait  a  moment.  Do 
not  be  too  sure  about  tliat.  Are  you  quite  certain  that 
there  is  no  golden  image  in  your  life?  Is  there  no  such 
thing  as  the  furnace  of  persecution  in  the  world  to-day? 
Is  there  no  fiery  fmnace  of  temptation  in  your  own 
heart?  Is  there  no  call  to  duty  regardless  of  consequences 
in  your  life,  even  here  as  you  live  it  at  school?  Indeed 
you  are  a  fortunate  mortal  and  one  in  an  unusual  case, 
if  such  be  so.  All  school  boy  life  calls  for  courage.  And, 
it  takes  a  finer  courage  to  stand  out,  to  be  singular,  to 
suffer  spiritual  discomfort  at  the  call  of  duty  than  it 
does  to  suffer  physical  pain.  No  golden  image  in  your 
life!  Each  of  us  has  his  golden  image.  It  may  be  set  up 
by  the  tyranny  of  others  or  by  our  own  tyrannous  hearts. 
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There  is  the  furnace  of  persecution  and  there  is  the 
furnace  of  inward  temptation.  God  knows  who  is  the 
nobler  martyr,  he  who  can  defy  opposition,  or  he  who 
can  tread  down  self.  It  is  to  the  first  our  text  refers  more 
diiecdy.  Let  me  refer  to  both  for  a  moment  and  then  I 
am  done. 

The  tyranny  of  persecution  from  without.  The  fiery 
furnace  of  discomfort,  which  results  from  standing  alone 
in  school  life.  Naturally  my  thoughts  turn  to  the  younger 
boys.  Those  who  are  older  have  learned  to  some  extent 
to  stand  for  themselves — whether  it  be  a  stand  worth 
while  or  not.  They  now  share  definitely  in  producing 
the  atmosphere  of  the  common  life, — that  tone  of  the 
school  which  makes  it  easier  or  more  difiicult  for  the 
younger  to  do  the  right.  For  you  older  boys,  whose 
characters  are  formed,  be  what  they  may,  the  tyranny  of 
persecution  in  school  life  can  not  carry  with  it  much 
dread,  though,  undoubtedly,  it  can  influence  you.  But, 
for  many  of  you  that  day  has  not  yet  come.  You  are 
younger  in  age,  younger  in  development,  younger  in  the 
experience  of  school  life.  You,  in  particular,  know  that 
you  are  inclined  to  be  afraid  of  ridicule,  of  being  singular. 
Indeed  this  v^etched  fear  has  a  weakening  influence  on  all 
boys,  young  or  old,  and  on  men  too,  for  that  matter,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  often  a  slackness  of  character  which 
smacks  of  cowardice.  Let  me  ask  you,  are  there  things 
you  ought  to  do  and  do  not  do  because  you  are  afraid  of 
the  subtle  persecution  which  your  school  life  might  offer? 
Are  there  things  you  do,  which  in  your  heart  you  feel 
you  should  not  do,  because  you  are  afraid  of  ridicule? 
If  so,  I  commend  to  yom'  attention  tlie  example  of 
Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego,  and  bid  you  be 
courageous  enough  to  do  your  duty  regardless  of  con- 
sequences. Do  the  right  because  it  is  the  right.  Let  me 
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tell  you  that  if  you  do  the  fellows  who  seem  now  to 
oppose,  to  scorn,  to  ridicule  will  yet  turn  to  admire,  will 
learn  to  follow.  For  thank  God  there  is  in  human  nature, 
and  there  certainly  is  in  St.  Andrew's  College,  a  readiness 
to  admire  the  one  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

"If  so  be  God  is  able,  but  if  not  we  will  not  obey  thee 
O  king."  God  will  not  desert  you. 

If  any  of  you  by  your  carelessness  in  your  work  or  by 
the  weakness  of  your  moral  standards  in  the  general  life 
of  the  school,  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a  con- 
dition of  tyranny  that  means  diflSculty  for  a  conscientious 
boy  in  the  discharge  of  his  daily  duty  in  class  or  out, 
then  you  are  in  opposition  to  the  true  God.  You  are 
setting  up  a  false  image  for  others  to  worship.  Woe 
betide  you.  For,  God  will  have  His  day  of  reckoning. 

And,  what  of  the  furnace  of  inward  temptation?  This 
you  must  all  face.  Sorely  tormented,  cramped,  weakened 
by  some  besetting  sin,  how  difficult  it  is  to  succeed. 
Laziness,  lack  of  thoroughness  lead  to  inefficiency.  A 
certain  vanity,  perhaps,  leads  you  to  value  results  not 
for  their  real  worth,  but  rather  for  their  e£Fect  on  the 
opinion  of  others.  Popularity  may  be  your  lode  star.  Do 
you  seek  on  insecure  grounds  the  esteem  of  others  rather 
than  preserve  a  justified  self-esteem?  Or,  it  may  be  some- 
thing more  cancerous  than  any  of  these — a  secret  evil 
within  your  soul  which  is  poisoning  the  very  source  of 
your  moral  outflow. 

God  is  able  to  deliver  from  this  fiery  furnace.  Have 
courage.  Let  your  watchword  be  with  Shadrach, 
Meshach  and  Abednego,  "Duty  regardless  of  con- 
sequences". He  who  struggles  with  persecution  from 
without,  or  temptation  from  within  will  not  be  left  un- 
assisted. When  the  flame  is  hottest  the  Son  of  God  is 
seen  walking  in  the  midst. 
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"Commune  with  your  own  heart 
upon  your  bed,  and  be  still." 

Psalm  4:4 

FREQUENTLY  I  Speak  to  you  on  subjects  which  call  for 
action,  for  vigour.  This  is  wise,  for  such  subjects 
appeal  to  boys.  Youth  looks  for  action,  and  life  requires 
it.  But  action  is  not  the  sum  total  of  a  well  regulated  life. 
There  is  another  side  of  our  nature  to  be  considered. 
To-night  I  am  going  to  speak  of  a  more  quiet  quantity  in 
the  personal  equation,  one  vitally  necessary  for  our  con- 
sideration and  acquirement,  if  our  lives  are  to  be  effective 
and  if  we,  ourselves,  are  to  be  happy.  My  subject  is 
Reflection,  the  habit  of  turning  things  over  in  one's  mind. 

Our  text  is  taken  from  an  evening  Psalm,  written  by 
David  at  a  time  of  great  anxiety  and  distress.  His  favour- 
ite son,  a  much  spoiled  youth,  had  headed  a  rebellion 
against  his  indulgent  father.  The  whole  thing  seems  to 
have  come  suddenly  upon  the  King,  and  for  a  time  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  course  to  adopt.  It  was  then 
that  he  wrote  the  Morning  Psalm,  which  precedes  the 
one  from  which  our  text  is  taken.  It  gives  evidence  of 
anxiety.  The  evening  finds  the  King  more  composed, 
with  restored  faith  in  God.  He  is  confident  that  his 
God  is  all  powerful  and  will  keep  him  in  peace.  After 
turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind  he  can  write,  "I 
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will  lay  me  down  in  peace  and  sleep,  for  Thou,  Lord, 
only  makest  me  dwell  in  safety.'* 

Our  text  is  a  counsel  to  tlie  rebels  to  turn  the  matter 
over  in  their  minds  that  they  may  realize  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  in  rebellion  against  God. 

"Commune  with  your  own  heart."  is  his  advice.  To 
the  Hebrew  the  heart  was  the  sphere  of  ethical,  rational 
consideration  in  order  to  form  determinations  of  the  will. 
Thus,  David's  counsel  is  to  let  the  clamorous  world  be 
stilled,  while  reason  rules  and  the  alfairs  of  life  can  be 
seen  in  their  true  relation.  He  bids  them  reflect. 

The  word  reflect  comes  from  the  two  words  re — ^back, 
and  flecto—I  turn,  or  bend.  So  reflection'  means  to 
turn  the  thoughts  back  on  anything,  to  think  or  consider 
seriously,  to  revolve  matters  in  the  mind  in  order  that 
one  may  understand  something  of  their  real  value.  There 
is  no  counsel  more  necessary  for  our  own  age  than  just 
this  counsel  of  reflection,  and  it  is  so  easy  to  slip  into 
trouble  and  develop  weakness  because  we  have  not  had 
suflScient  sense  to  turn  the  matter  over  in  our  mind  before 
acting.  We  are  all  so  apt  to  become  absorbed  in  the 
affairs  of  each  day,  be  they  those  of  work  or  pleasure, 
that  the  perspective  of  life  is  lost,  or  never  attained.  The 
knowledge  of  comparative  values  escapes  us  altogether, 
and  we  find  ourselves  chasing  butterflies  and  grasping 
bubbles,  which  burst  and  vanish  at  our  touch. 

If  men  were  given  more  to  reflection  our  political  life 
would  be  on  a  higher  plane.  Christians  would  be  more 
thoughtful  and  less  selfish.  Even  youth  by  exercising  a 
modicum  of  reflection  can  avoid  many  mistakes  and 
much  unpleasantness. 

There  are  so  many  things  in  life  that  we  should  be 
able  to  use,  but  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  abuse  for 
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lack  of  that  balance  of  mind  which  results  from  the 
exercise  of  consideration. 

Reflection  is  more  than  mere  thought.  Thought  is  not 
always  sufficiently  clear.  It  is  often  concerned  only  with 
the  vanishing  things  of  to-day.  You  know  one  can  some- 
times think  nonsense.  A  certain  amount  of  reflection  is 
necessary  even  if  we  wish  to  win  a  hockey  game,  to  win 
a  race,  or  succeed  in  any  competitive  effort.  How  much 
more  is  this  necessary  when  the  obligation  resting  on 
us  is  to  guide  wisely  om-  own  life.  No,  if  we  are  to  obtain 
the  benefits  accruing  from  reflection  we  must  do  more 
than  merely  think.  We  must  develop  the  habit  of  thinking 
to  purpose.  Turn  the  matter  over  in  the  mind.  Consider 
it  from  all  angles,  and  endeavour  to  foresee  all  the  prob- 
able results  of  any  suggested  course  of  action.  We  must 
remember  that  by  our  actions  and  inactions  we  are  con- 
tinually bringing  into  play  causes  in  this  complex  life 
of  ours,  and  no  cause  is  without  its  effect  or  results.  The 
man  who  has  acquired  the  habit  of  reflection  undoubtedly 
has  a  clearer  vision  of  cause  and  effect  in  life's  experiences. 

The  habit  of  turning  things  over  in  your  mind  can  be 
acquired  even  in  your  school  days,  and  will  bring  great 
benefits  to  you.  It  will  mean  more  happiness  in  ordinary 
life,  the  avoidance  of  much  friction  and  annoyance,  for, 
as  we  learn  to  reflect  we  insensibly  adapt  ourselves  more 
logically  to  tlie  necessities  of  our  environment. 

Again,  it  is  a  most  necessary  habit  to  acquire  for  the 
culture  of  mind  and  soul.  No  man  can  be,  or  ever  has 
been,  intellectually  great,  who  has  not  developed  the 
habit  of  reflection.  The  soul  can  never  become  deep  in 
its  experiences,  without  the  development  of  this  quiet 
virtue  of  communing  with  the  God  from  whom  it  draws 
its  life. 

May  I  remind  you,  too,  that  unselfishness  is  a  virtue  to 
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be  cultivated  as  we  go  our  way  in  life.  Its  handmaiden 
is  thoughtfulness.  Indeed,  we  might  well  call  unselfish- 
ness applied  thoughtfulness.  You  will  find  that  the  habit 
of  turning  about  in  the  mind  the  affairs  and  experiences 
of  life  will  do  much  to  produce  in  character  this  excellent 
virtue,  unselfishness,  which  means  happiness  for  yourself 
and  those  of  your  fellows  with  whom  you  come  in  con- 
tact from  day  to  day. 

Then,  too,  preparation  is  a  supreme  necessity  for 
success  in  any  undertaking,  and  preparation  presupposes 
the  exercise  of  reflection.  Indeed  one  of  the  benefits 
accruing  from  the  habit  of  reflection  is  improved  pre- 
paration in  most  of  life's  activities. 

And,  most  important,  the  cultivation  of  the  power  to 
reflect  opens  up  a  wide  door  into  the  realm  of  self- 
entertainment,  an  art  much  in  danger  of  being  lost  in 
the  present  age  of  moving-pictures,  motor  cars,  radio, 
and  general  running  about  to  reduce  the  monotony  of 
a  life  that  has  lost  the  art  of  being  self-contained.  Con- 
tentment is  a  most  valuable  asset,  and  we  are  all  seeking 
it,  more  or  less  consciously.  When  mortals  can  only  find 
it  in  the  fevered  rush  for  entertainment  outside  of  self 
they  are  in  a  most  unfortunate  situation.  For  like  all 
remedies  indulgence  in  use  ultimately  brings  failure  to 
re-act,  and  the  increasing  quantities  demanded  produce 
a  sort  of  drugged  condition,  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  present  day  presents  too  many  examples  of  the  radio- 
drugged,  the  motor-drugged,  the  jazz-drugged  and  so 
on  down  the  line.  The  result  is  an  increasing  number 
of  haggard  souls,  as  their  unfortunate  owners  press  fever- 
ishly along  the  wrong  road  in  their  quite  legitimate  search 
for  the  human  heritage  of  self-containment.  A  certain 
amount  of  entertainment  outside  of  self  is  undoubtedly 
necessary  for  a  balanced  individuality,  but  we  can  never 
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attain  real  greatness  or  intellectual  statm*e  if  we  forego 
our  human  right  to  the  power  of  self-entertainment  as 
our  basic  possession.  This  being  so  there  is  every  reason 
why  early  in  life  we  should  seek  to  develop  ability  to 
reflect. 

But,  some  one  may  say,  'how  am  I  to  reflect?'  1  feel 
the  drive  of  life  so  keenly  now  that  my  sensations  are 
those  of  breathlessness  rather  than  of  repose.  My  days 
are  too  full  of  things  and  people  to  give  opportunity  for 
regulated  tliought.'  These  may  be  the  fancied  circum- 
stances of  some  listener  this  evening.  If  so  I  ask  you  to 
be  honest  with  yourself,  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  drive  of  life  can  be  quite  so  overwhelming  as  all  that 
in  any  community.  The  extent  of  a  community  limits  the 
scope  of  both  business  activity  and  social  obligations. 
To  one  who  has  spent  an  active  life  in  a  large  city,  where 
hurry  and  rush  in  an  effort  to  overtake  many  things  is 
the  rule,  the  more  leisurely  movements  of  a  smaller  town 
are  most  refreshing.  It  may  be  true  that  as  we  grow 
older  our  interests  accumulate,  and  additional  demands 
for  acceptable  action  descend  upon  us,  but,  I  must  confess 
my  strong  suspicion  that,  if  in  our  life  in  this  place,  we 
find  no  time  for  reflection,  it  is  because  we  are  prodigal 
of  our  leisure  moments.  In  any  case,  worth  while  men 
and  women  rise  above  their  circumstances,  and  are  not 
necessarily  controlled  by  them  in  those  elements  of 
character  which  count.  It  is  somewhat  true  that  cir- 
cumstances affect  a  man,  but  let  us  not  forget  that 
adverse  circumstances,  when  they  play  on  material  worth 
while,  produce  the  indomitable  soul  of  a  conqueror. 

Nevertheless,  I  suppose  we  are  all  somewhat  crowded 
with  activities  and  are  jostled  from  day  to  day  by  our 
fellow  humans.  But,  it  is  the  development  of  our  rational 
individuality  and  the  culture  of  our  soul  which  are  at 
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stake,  and  if  we  are  to  win  through  we  must  make  oppor- 
tunity to  get  away  alone  in  order  to  commune  with  self 
and  God.  A  few  can  attain  individual  isolation  in  the 
presence  of  their  fellows,  but  for  most  of  us  this  is  not 
possible,  so  that,  if  we  are  to  develop  ability  to  reflect 
we  must  seek  periods  of  quiet  isolation.  That  David 
sensed  something  of  this  for  his  own  generation  we  can 
conclude  from  his  counsel  to  the  rebels  to  '^be  still".  He 
bids  them  to  seek  quiet  for  a  time,  to  cease  hurrying 
about,  while  they  commune  with  their  heart. 

For  the  sake  of  our  own  rationality,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Christianity  we  profess,  we,  too,  must  strive  to  achieve 
our  quiet  moments  each  day,  when  we  can  turn  things 
over  in  our  mind,  periods  when  we  do  nothing  but  let 
the  mind  work  definitely  on  questions  which  to  us  are 
important.  It  is  so  easy  to  have  in  the  back  of  our  minds 
an  impression  that  this  or  that  must  be  considered,  but 
for  lack  of  real  purpose  on  our  part  we  do  not  take  time 
to  consider,  with  the  result  that  we  are  suddenly  forced 
to  a  decision  which,  for  lack  of  reflection,  often  is  not 
a  wise  one.  Where  there  is  a  background  of  reflection  in 
the  individual  life,  those  quick  decisions,  which  ex- 
perience demands  of  all  of  us  at  times,  are  usually  satis- 
factory, even  if  there  has  not  been  opportunity  to  turn 
the  particular  matter  over  in  the  mind  before  acting. 

For  most  of  us  there  are  moments  in  each  day,  when, 
if  we  would,  we  could  "be  still",  while  we  commune  with 
om*  heart.  But  the  Psalmist  seems  to  have  more  parti- 
cularly in  mind  those  sacred  moments  of  quietness  which 
come  to  all  of  us  when  night  has  fallen,  and  in  a  silent 
world  we  betake  ourselves  to  rest.  In  those  moments, 
when,  with  cover  drawn  up,  lights  out  and  slumber  being 
wooed,  we  are  essentially  alone.  Is  it  not  the  experience 
of  all  of  us  that  then  both  welcome  and  unwelcome 
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thoughts  present  themselves  to  consciousness?  So  David 
gives  the  counsel  to  reflect  at  this  period  of  the  tw^enty- 
four  hours.  "Commune  v^ith  your  ov^n  heart  upon  your 
bed",  he  says.  It  is,  perhaps,  natural  advice,  for  he  speaks 
to  the  average  man  as  he  knows  him  to  be,  and  we  all, 
more  or  less,  have  quiet  and  lucid  thoughts  in  the  still- 
ness of  such  a  time.  But,  I  doubt  the  value  of  reflection 
that  is  reserved  for  tlie  period  when  a  tired  body  is  seek- 
ing repose  in  slumber.  And  I  venture  further  to  suggest 
to  my  young  hearers,  who  have  yet  the  opportunity  to 
form  life  s  habits,  that  it  is  somewhat  dangerous  to  make 
a  practice  of  seriously  turning  things  over  in  one's  mind 
after  going  to  bed.  Such  a  practice  is  very  likely  to 
induce  more  or  less  insomnia  as  the  years  pass.  Parti- 
cularly will  this  be  the  case  if  your  occupation  in  life 
brings  much  responsibility  with  it,  for  your  anxieties 
will  follow  you  to  bed,  if  you  give  them  half  a  chance 
to  do  so,  and  sooner  or  later  such  a  situation  will  be 
your  undoing.  A  beneficent  God  has  given  us  the  night 
for  rest,  and  it  is  well  early  in  life  to  form  the  habit  of 
going  to  bed  for  tlie  one  purpose  of  sleeping.  If  you 
must  plan  to-morrow's  work,  do  it  before  you  get  into 
bed.  This  can  be  conveniently  done  if  you  keep  a  pencil 
and  pad  in  your  bedroom  on  which  to  jot  down  the  next 
day  s  agenda.  The  habit  of  sleeping  is  essential  to  well 
being.  It  is  the  basis  for  sanity  of  judgment  and  wisdom 
of  action  as  we  meet  the  duties  and  solve  the  worries  of 
the  day  which  follows.  Reasonable  use  of  the  leisure 
moments  of  the  day  will  give  opportunity  for  reflection 
and  contemplation  if  care  is  exercised,  without  inter- 
fering with  sleep. 

There  is  one  great  heritage  which  our  fathers  have 
handed  down  to  us  and  which,  I  often  think,  we  value 
too  lightly  in  the  opportunities  it  affords  for  communion 
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with  self  and  with  God.  I  refer  to  the  Sabbath  Day. 
Much  earher  than  we  suppose  mankind  for  his  own  sake 
instituted  his  day  of  rest.  Before  Moses  gave  the  Ten 
Commandments  to  Israel  the  Babylonian  sabbatum,  or 
day  of  desisting,  was  in  use.  Investigation  has  established 
the  truth  that  no  individual  can  work  steadily  seven  days 
a  week  at  one  occupation  and  retain  efficiency.  It  is 
equally  evident  that  immersion  day  after  day  in  world 
activities,  however  legitimate  in  themselves,  is  stifling  to 
the  soul  of  a  man. 

For  the  benefit  of  body,  soul  and  mind  Providence  has 
given  us  a  day  of  rest  and  relaxation.  We  should  strive 
for  its  preservation,  and  not  allow  the  eddies  and  currents 
of  modern  life  to  rob  us  of  a  restfulness  and  quietness  of 
atmosphere,  which  is  conducive  to  both  worship  and 
reflection. 

In  the  streets  of  London,  where  traffic  is  densest,  there 
appear  half  way  across  the  street  what  are  known  as 
islands,  whose  raised  curbs  divert  the  traffic  to  either 
side.  On  these  islands  the  pedestrian,  who  seeks  to  cross 
the  stream,  can  halt  to  look  about  and  readjust  himself 
before  he  continues  his  way.  Our  Sabbath  Days,  as 
islands  of  the  spirit,  give  the  individual  recurring  oppor- 
tunities to  re-adjust  himself  to  his  surroundings  before 
venturing  further  on  the  not  undangerous  task  of  meet- 
ing those  currents  of  life  which  are  active  for  all  and 
turbulent  for  some.  This  great  and  recurring  opportunity 
for  reflection  is  the  heritage  of  all  of  us,  if  we  have  the 
grace  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
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HONEST  THINGS 

"Provide    things    honest    in  the 
sight  of  all  men." 

Rom.  12:17 
"Providing  for  honest  things,  not 
only  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but 
also  in  the  sight  of  men." 

2  Cor.  8:21 

THIS  has  been  a  comparatively  short  term,  but,  I 
beheve,  it  has  been  a  most  excellent  one  in  many 
ways,  notwithstanding  that  the  absence  of  opportunities 
for  winter  sport  must  have  made  it  very  trying  for  most 
of  you.  There  has  been  a  minimum  of  disciplinary 
troubles,  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  heart  of  the 
school  in  view  of  the  fact  that  opportunities  for  outdoor 
sport  have  been  so  restricted.  The  general  attitude  of 
the  school  toward  work  has  been  sound,  and  we  have 
enjoyed  good  health,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  considerable  sickness  abroad  in  the  land.  In- 
deed, we  have  much  for  which  to  be  thankful.  Now  you 
face  me  on  the  last  Sunday  evening  of  Term  before  we 
adjourn  for  the  Easter  vacation,  and  you  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  on  this  Sunday  evening  I  should  endeavour 
to  give  you  a  message  that  may  help  you  in  your  boy  life. 

It  happens  that  as  the  Term  has  been  drawing  to  a 
close  we  have  had  Communion  Service  in  two  of  our 
Churches,  and  Confirmation  Service  in  the  third.  Twenty 
boys  have  come  forward  to  declare  their  faith  in  Christ, 
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and  join  the  large  body  of  their  fellows  whose  initial 
entry  into  the  Covenant  had  already  taken  place.  All 
this  has  caused  me  much  thought  and  led  me  to  humble 
prayer.  In  my  mind  will  ever  be  fresh  the  inspiring,  yet 
soul-quieting,  sight  of  so  many  boys  thronging  the 
Chancel  to  take  the  first  Communion  in  our  Memorial 
Chapel.  It  was  a  glorious  occasion,  for  thus,  no  matter 
what  our  Church,  we  signified  our  belief  that  Christ  is 
Lord  in  all  of  them,  and  the  New  Covenant  in  His  blood 
the  same  no  matter  what  the  manner  in  which  the 
Sacrament  is  observed. 

I  like  to  think  that  our  dear  departed,  whose  names  are 
inscribed  on  our  memorial  tablet,  and  whose  blood  was 
shed  in  common  sacrifice,  looked  down  upon  us  that 
night  and  rejoiced  that  we  met  on  common  ground,  with 
all  self-righteousness  and  self-satisfaction  eliminated. 

These  Communion  Services  of  ours,  wherever  we 
observe  them,  are  very  serious  and  solemn  occasions, 
for  they  are  our  public  profession  of  faith  in  the  Christ 
who  was  crucified  and  raised  again,  the  Christ  whose 
resurrection  we  particularly  commemorate  at  Easter  time. 
In  them  we  become  Covenant  Members  with  God,  either 
entering  into  our  covenant  for  the  first  time  or  renewing 
it.  For  it  is  written  in  the  Scripture,  "As  oft  as  ye  eat  this 
bread  and  drink  this  cup  ye  do  vshow  (bring  to  remem- 
brance) the  Lord's  death,  until  he  come."  But,  we  must 
not  forget  that  it  is  more  than  a  profession  of  faith.  It 
is  a  communion,  and  as  such  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  renewing  of  our  own  spiritual  life.  There  are  over 
eighty  boys  in  the  School  today  who  have  taken  this  step. 
What  an  army  for  Christ  to  be  in  a  school  of  one  hundred 
and  forty!  What  will  be  the  tale  in  each  life,  I  wonder, 
when  the  record  is  finally  written?  Some  will  have 
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achieved.  A  few,  let  us  hope  a  very  few,  will  have  fallen 
by  the  way. 

Your  attitude  to  Christ  is  the  most  important  thing 
in  your  life  here  or  anywhere  else,  for  it  has  to  do 
with  the  things  of  your  soul;  and  as  is  the  soul  of  you  so 
will  be  your  life,  no  matter  where  your  lot  is  cast.  There- 
fore, young  soldier,  in  your  Christian  life  I  would  hke 
to  help  you  with  a  message  to-night.  Your  entry  into 
the  Covenant  should  make  life  better  for  you,  but  you 
must  not  expect  miracles  to  be  worked  in  your  case.  You 
must  not  sit  back  and  let  God  do  it  all.  We  are  so  con- 
stituted that  strength  comes  to  us  mainly  through  effort. 
Your  Christian  manhood  is  at  stake.  Therefore  you  must 
strive,  if  you  are  to  achieve  strength.  But  you  are  young 
and  inexperienced,  and  there  is  no  sense  in  striving 
blindly.  So,  if  you  are  at  all  in  earnest,  (and  most  of 
you  are,  I  believe)  there  is  a  natural  question  in  your 
mind  as  you  admit  the  call  for  effort,  and  you  ask  How? 
Where?  For  what?  St.  Paul  had  this  same  query  to  answer 
when  he  wrote  to  the  young  Churches  at  Rome  and  at 
Corintli.  Listen  to  his  counsel  as  he  writes  in  the  12th 
Chapter  of  Romans  at  the  17th  verse,  "Provide  things 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men,"  and  also  in  2  Cor.  8:21, 
"Providing  honest  things,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  but  also  in  the  sight  of  men."  Here  is  your  answer, 
and  here  is  counsel  worth  while.  Make  it  your  business 
to  provide  honest  things  as  you  go  your  way  in  life,  and 
you  need  not  be  afraid  of  betraying  your  Master. 

"Provide  honest  things,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of 
men.''  I  have  quoted  these  two  texts  because  in  them 
Paul  is  giving  the  same  advice  to  two  different  groups  of 
newly  declared  Christians  as  to  the  way  of  life  in  the 
light  of  their  vows.  He  evidently  considered  the  counsel 
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well  worth  while.  There  are  three  points  which  I  wish 
to  make  as  we  consider  Paul's  injunction. 

The  first  one  is  indicated  in  the  word  provide'.  It 
sounds  a  note  of  activity.  It  is  a  call  to  exertion,  and 
pulls  us  out  of  a  mere  passivity,  while  we  wait  for  some- 
thing to  happen.  The  Greek  word  used  by  Paul  conveys 
more  than  the  English  word  indicates,  for  it  means  "To 
take  thought  beforehand",  to  be  prepared  for,  to  deliver 
the  thing  required  as  a  result  of  deliberate  intention  and 
effort.  As  a  Christian  you  must  do  more  than  merely  wait 
to  take  what  comes  in  life.  I  grant  you  that  one  of  the 
great  lessons  in  life  is  to  learn  how  to  wait  under  some 
circumstances,  but  if  you  are  to  succeed  at  anything 
you  can  not  be  a  mere  waiter.  Even  in  the  Christian  life 
God  helps  the  man  who  helps  himself.  So  you  must  be 
up  and  doing.  But,  in  order  that  you  may  not  strive 
blindly,  thought  is  to  be  taken  before  hand.  There  must 
be  intent  to  reach  an  objective. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  point  which  I  wish  to 
make.  The  objective  which  you  are  to  have  is  to  present 
to  the  view  of  God  and  man  things  honest.  Here  again 
the  Greek  word  throws  much  light  on  what  Paul  has  in 
mind.  It  means  beautiful  in  the  sense  of  being  pleasing, 
honourable,  of  good  report.  "Things  honest"  means 
actions  which  reflect  their  beauty  in  their  excellence, 
their  nobility,  their  worthiness  of  recognition.  The  word 
reflects  the  satisfactory  and  agreeable  impression  made 
by  what  is  good  as  it  manifests  itself.  It  is  the  character 
of  your  deeds  that  is  involved.  You  are  to  take  thought 
beforehand  that  the  things  you  produce  are  in  them- 
selves worthy,  good,  straight.  "Honest  things"  entails 
straightness  in  private  life,  in  public  life,  in  business  life. 
The  thoughts  you  have,  the  acts  you  perform,  the  very 
things  you  possess,  or  present  to  the  view  of  your  fellows 
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and  your  God,  must  be  worthy  of  praise  because  they  are 
good.  This  leaves  no  room  for  hypocrisy,  half  truths, 
quick  turnings,  questionable  pleasures,  poor  work.  It 
spells  no  evasion  of  duty,  no  giving  up  because  you  are 
tired,  no  half  giving.  You  must  stand  forth  as  a  finisher, 
for  the  things  you  provide  are  to  be  honest  things, 
the  things  tliat  produce  pleasure  became  of  their  good- 
ness, tlieir  straiglitness,  their  completeness.  This  is  no 
low  standard  for  St.  Andrew's  boys,  at  any  time,  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  of  you. 

The  third  point  which  I  wish  to  make  is  that  you  must 
remember  that  the  things  you  do,  the  things  you  give  in 
life,  the  sort  of  man  you  are,  must  bear  the  scrutiny  of 
God  and  man.  Men  do  look  on  at  our  individual  con- 
tributions to  life,  and  they  scrutinize,  sometimes  unfairly. 
Others  are  always  affected  by  our  coming  and  going,  and 
it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  criticism.  As  for  us  let 
our  own  criticism  be  kindly,  since  we  must  not  forget 
that  we  have  taken  the  Cup  of  Christ.  Let  us  ever  take 
thought  beforehand  that  as  we  go  our  way  we  provide 
things  honest  in  order  that  our  influence  may  be  of  real 
value  to  those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 

Finally,  the  eyes  of  men  will  not  always  be  on  you, 
and  they  may  never  know  you  for  what  you  really  are. 
But  God  is  to  be  reckoned  with  and  Him  we  can  never 
deceive.  Therefore  the  kernel  of  the  whole  counsel  is 
surely  to  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  God.  To 
His  loving  care  I  commend  you  one  and  all,  may  His 
Holy  Spirit  keep  you  in  the  way  of  righteousness.  May 
His  hand  ever  be  spread  upon  you  for  a  covering.  Go 
forth  fearlessly  to  your  Christian  life  wherever  it  may 
take  you.  and  as  you  go  remember  your  school  motto, 
"Quit  ye  like  men.  Be  strong.*' 
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"/  wiU  bring  upon  this  people  the 
fruit  of  their  thoughts.*' 

Jer.  6:19 

IT  was  Jeremiah's  painful  and  unwelcome  duty  to  warn 
his  people  as  to  the  error  of  their  ways,  to  point  out 
that  their  course  was  leading  directly  to  disaster.  He 
warns  them  of  the  inevitable  suffering  to  come  if  they 
persist  in  disregarding  truth  and  God. 

In  the  clearness  of  his  vision  the  Prophet  sees  that, 
after  all,  the  trouble  and  suffering,  which  is  to  come  upon 
Israel,  is  a  consequence  of  their  own  actions,  which  in 
turn  are  but  the  results  of  the  thoughts  of  the  people. 
As  they  thought,  so  they  acted,  and  as  they  acted  so  they 
must  accept  the  result.  Thus,  the  suflPering  is  but  the 
fruit  of  their  thoughts.  That  which  filled  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  thoughts  which  entailed  disregard  for 
God  and  disobedience  to  His  law.  From  this  only  one 
result  could  follow.  There  must  ensue  national  disaster 
and  national  suffering.  What  the  Prophet  perceives  is 
that  the  thoughts  produced  the  acts,  and  the  acts  brought 
on  the  punishment.  So  truly  is  brought  upon  this  people 
the  fruit  of  their  thoughts. 

We  arc  all  inclined,  as  we  read  the  story  of  such  a 
page  as  this  to  acquiesce,  as  mere  onlookers,  in  the  in- 
evitableness  of  it  all.  We  admit  that  given  such  a  tree 
no  other  fruit  could  be  expected  than  that  which  Israel 
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did  have  to  gather,  and  we  go  no  further.  We  are  apt 
to  look  on  the  game  from  the  touch-Hne,  more  or  less 
keenly  interested,  but  seldom  with  a  realization  of  the 
feelings  which  must  move  the  actual  players.  Herein 
we  make  a  great  mistake.  For,  as  we  are  all  human  there 
is  no  experience  of  humanity  which  might  not  well  be 
our  own,  no  fruit  that  our  fellows  have  had  to  gather, 
which  we  might  not  have  to  gather,  no  experience  of 
theirs,  which  might  not  some  day  be  ours.  We  forget 
that,  given  the  same  causes  and  conditions,  our  life  will 
certainly  produce  the  same  results. 

You  may  view  your  football  games  from  more  or  less 
comfortable  seats  at  the  side,  and  shout  your  criticisms  to 
the  players,  who  usually  have  too  much  on  their  hands 
to  worry  about  you,  but,  let  me  tell  you,  that  when  you 
come  to  human  experiences  you  are  in  touch  with  the 
great  game  of  life,  and  that  game  is  one  you  can  never 
approach  as  a  mere  spectator.  If  you  do  not  play  you 
will  be  knocked  over.  Your  very  inaction  will  have 
forced  you  to  an  ignoble  exhibition.  It  is  a  game  in  which 
we  must  all  take  part,  whether  we  will  or  no. 

These  people  were  caught  in  the  great  game  of  life, 
and  their  experience  should  be  of  value  to  us,  who  in 
our  day  and  generation  must  learn  to  play  the  game  as 
men — Godly  men — should  play  it.  When  the  prophet 
says  that  God  will  bring  upon  this  people  the  fruit  of 
their  thoughts  he  is  not  only  warning  them  of  punishment 
which  will  be  theirs,  he  is  giving  voice  to  one  of  the  great 
laws  of  life.  Because  it  is  a  law  of  life  it  should  be  of 
interest  to  us  who  must  live.  From  an  apple  tree  you 
expect  to  gather  apples,  from  a  cherry  tree  cherries,  from 
a  peach  tree  peaches.  "Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns, 
or  figs  of  thistles?"  As  is  the  tree  so  is  the  fruit.  The 
truth  which  Jeremiah  has  in  mind  is  that  our  thoughts 
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are  even  as  a  tree,  for  as  are  a  man's  thoughts  so  will  be 
the  fruit  of  his  life.  Indeed,  a  man's  thoughts  do  produce 
the  fruit  of  his  life.  They  control  his  life,  for  from 
thoughts  spring  actions,  and  from  actions  come  the 
results  in  life  which  we  call  fruits.  I  could  take  time  to 
prove  to  you  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  in  the  long 
run  the  thoughts  of  a  man  make  or  mar  him,  or  his  lack 
of  thought,  but  it  is  not  necessary  or  wise,  for,  if  you  will 
not  accept  it  as  the  statement  of  experience,  proof  will 
mean  little  to  you. 

Thoughts,  then,  influence  life  vitally.  First,  because 
they  produce  actions.  Nurse  a  thought  long  enough  and 
you  will  perform  the  deed  when  opportunity  offers.  If 
athletics  be  the  subject  of  your  thoughts  to  the  virtual 
exclusion  of  all  else,  to  you  will  come  more  or  less  success 
as  an  athlete,  because  your  mind  is  so  directed.  But  the 
intellectual  side  of  your  development  will  suffer.  Or,  it 
may  be  that  you  just  take  all  things  easy,  being  content 
with  both  physical  and  mental  laziness.  At  examinations 
you  are  lost,  for  the  fruit  of  your  thoughts  is  upon  you. 
The  fruits  of  intellectual  activity  are  demanded,  and 
since  you  have  not  thought  of  these  things  you  can  not 
produce  the  fruit.  It  is  a  law  of  life.  Having  given  no 
thought  for  the  legitimate  studies  of  the  days  that  are 
past  you  are  found  to  be  wanting  in  the  time  of  testing, 
you  cannot  produce  the  fruit  of  knowledge.  The  fruit 
of  your  tree  is  ignorance.  Do  men  gather  grapes  of 
thorns  or  figs  of  thistles?  I  trow  not.  Neither  do  examiners 
gather  satisfaction  from  the  prayers  of  candidates  who 
have  not  thought  seriously  of  their  work. 

But  there  is  a  reverse  side  to  the  picture,  which  must 
not  be  overlooked.  Think  only  of  your  work  and  naught 
else,  and  your  place  may  be  high  in  class  and  in  the 
examination  list,  but  you  will  not  be  fitted  for  life.  For, 
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life  is  an  all-round  proposition,  and  offers  many  fields 
of  activity  for  the  exercise  of  mind  attention.  The  wise 
individual  is  he  who  has  learned  to  preserve  a  balance 
of  interest  in  the  offerings  of  daily  life.  For  this  balance 
you  must  strive. 

Secondly,  thoughts  influence  life  vitally  because, 
sooner  or  later,  they  will  come  out,  and  in  our  actions, 
or  inactions,  our  fellows  read  the  story  of  the  inner  man. 
They  get  to  know  us  as,  perhaps,  we  had  hoped  not  to 
be  known.  For  example,  it  does  not  take  us  long  to  know 
that  the  individual  who  never  thinks  of  others  is  selfish. 
This  knowledge  of  us  on  the  part  of  others  brings  with 
it  fruits,  for  thus  they  estimate  our  worth,  our  character; 
and  their  attitude  towards  us  takes  on  atmosphere.  This 
is  rather  important.  For,  as  we  can  not  live  alone  in  this 
world,  we  are  somewhat  dependent  for  our  happiness  on 
our  fellow  s  estimate  of  our  worth.  No  one  likes  to  be 
'sent  to  Coventry'  either  in  school  Hfe  or  outside. 

Now,  all  this  means  that  we  should  strive  to  control  our 
thoughts,  to  invigorate  them,  and,  moving  on  to  a  higher 
plane  in  our  inner  life,  bring  our  outward  life  up  to  a 
higher  level  also.  It  is  not  an  altogether  easy  task. 

May  I  give  you  two  hints  in  closing,  which  are  well 
worth  your  attention  if  you  would  lift  your  thoughts  to 
a  higher  level. 

In  the  first  place,  learn  to  walk  with  God.  Because 
then  you  will  keep  close  to  the  source  of  your  being,  and 
thus  you  will  acquire  an  abundance  of  vital  thought. 
Cease  to  think  that  Heaven  is  somewhere  outside  of 
yourself.  It  is  within,  if  you  only  knew  it.  Cease  to  nurse 
dead  griefs,  and  the  burdens  of  yesterday's  troubles,  to 
mistrust  self  and  suspect  your  neighbour.  Remember 
that  a  man  surrounds  himself  with  his  thoughts,  and  thus 
creates  much  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  atmosphere 
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which  he  breathes.  Which  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
after  all  a  man's  life  is  largely  what  he  makes  it  himself. 
Tlie  fiiiits  that  it  brings  him  are  largely  of  his  own  grow- 
ing, and  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  results  of  his  own 
thoughts.  It  should  not  be  for  you,  "I  have  a  mind  and 
body,  what  they  are  I  am",  but,  "I  have  a  mind  and 
body,  what  I  do  with  them  I  am." 

The  second  hint  is  that  you  should  learn  to  read. 
Learn  to  read  books  worth  while,  and  thus  mentally  keep 
good  companions.  If  you  do  so,  your  power  to  think  will 
develop  surely,  with  great  comfort  and  strength  to  your- 
self. In  the  words  of  Isaac  Barrow,  "He  that  loveth  a 
book  will  never  want  a  faithful  friend,  a  wholesome 
counsellor,  a  cheerful  companion,  an  effectual  comforter." 
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"In  every  work  that  he  began .... 
he  did  it  with  all  his  might  and  pros- 
pered." 

2  Chron.  31:21 


THESE  words  have  started  in  my  mind  a  train  o£ 
thought  which  leads  me  to  the  subject  to  which  I 
propose  to  direct  your  attention  to-night.  As  I  have 
considered  it,  three  possible  tides  have  occurred  to  me 
as  suitable  to  the  sermon.  They  are  these,  Tlus  quantity 
in  character',  'Fulness  of  effort',  'Enthusiasm'.  You 
can  take  your  choice,  though  for  my  part  I  am  inclined 
to  favour  the  last,  for  Enthusiasm,  rightly  understood,  is 
the  basic  element  in  the  situation. 

Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  why  some  fellows  always 
seem  to  be  a  bit  ahead  of  others?  They  seem  to  accom- 
plish more,  to  stand  out  from  the  herd.  They  have  ability 
of  course,  but  often  it  is  not  unusual  ability.  They  are 
not  the  fastest  runners  in  the  school,  but  they  make  the 
best  outside  wings.  They  are  not  the  speediest  skaters, 
but  they  make  the  best  hockey  players.  Again  you  will 
find  some  boys  always  near  the  top  in  class,  and  always 
passing  their  examinations.  To  explain  this  by  ascribing 
it  all  to  unusual  mental  ability  is  quite  often  to  miss  the 
truth.  For  frequently  those  who  can  see  know  only  too 
well  that  boys  of  equal,  or  even  more,  native  ability  are 
below  them  in  standard  of  accomplishment.   It  is  the 
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same  in  the  world  of  men.  You  have  your  outstanding 
figures  there  also. 

Why  are  some  boys  and  some  men  outstanding  in  the 
noble  strife  of  life?  Ability  and  opportunity  play  a  part, 
no  doubt,  but  neither  gives  a  sufficient  explanation,  since 
there  are  many  others  to  whom  equal  ability  and  equal 
opportunity  bring  no  such  prominence.  Of  course,  the 
difference  lies  in  the  character  of  the  individual.  But, 
what  is  the  different  thing  that  lies  there? 

Many  years  ago  I  heard  one  of  our  greatest  Canadians 
speaking  of  plus  men',  and  for  that  matter  he  does  so 
yet.  When  he  wants  a  real  man  for  a  real  job  he  always 
looks  for  this  plus  man  of  his.  Moreover  he  usually  finds 
him,  and  much  of  his  success  has  come  as  a  result  of  an 
uncanny  ability  to  make  a  wise  selection. 

Now,  most  of  you  can  surmise  at  once  that  the  plus 
man'  is  the  man  with  the  'extra'.  He  is  the  'A',  followed 
by  the  sign  of  addition,  rather  than  that  of  subtraction. 
He  is  the  individual  who  stands  out  because  of  this 
element  of  extra  in  him,  a  possession  of  character  which 
enables  him  to  do  whatever  he  attempts  just  a  little  better 
than  the  common  ruck.  If  you  are  following  me  at  all 
you  are  ready  at  this  stage  to  ask  the  very  pertinent 
question,  What  is  this  plus'  quantity?  What  is  this 
'extra'  in  the  plus  boy',  or  plus  man'?'  For,  if  we  can 
lay  our  hands  on  it,  it  should  be  well  worth  holding.  I 
think  we  have  it  in  the  four  vital  words  of  the  verse 
which  I  have  read  as  our  text,  "With  all  his  might."  This 
was  the  way  our  man  followed  through  everything  he 
began,  and  so  he  prospered.  He  carried  through  with 
fulness  of  heart,  with  fulness  of  effort,  with  enthusiasm. 
Your  plus  boy'  is  a  plus  boy  because  of  the  heart  of  him. 
For  it  is  the  heart  beneath  that  counts,  since  out  of  the 
heart  there  comes  this  spuit  of  enthusiasm,  this  spirit  of 
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fulness  of  effort,  which  will  make  itself  evident  in  all 
life  s  performances,  even  at  school,  be  they  efforts  on 
the  field,  or  in  the  class  room. 

The  expression  'fulness  of  effort'  you  may  understand. 
It  conveys  the  idea  of  exertion  to  the  utmost  in  what- 
ever you  undertake.  It  is  the  very  opposite  of  slackness. 
It  is  that  final  exertion  which  often  spells  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  not  only  for  men  in  tlie 
world,  but  also  for  boys  in  school,  both  in  work  and  in 
play.  It  provides  the  extra,  the  plus  sign,  the  sign  of  the 
additional.  If  this  spirit  is  in  your  heart  it  will  make 
itself  powerful  in  your  life.  It  will  mark  you  out  as  a 
plus  man  both  now  and  later. 

It  is  this  same  spirit  which  is  present  in  what  we  term 
enthusiasm.  Perhaps  the  term  may  convey  more  mean- 
ing to  you  if  I  explain  the  root  meariing  of  the  word.  It 
comes  from  the  Greek  and  means  'God  living  in'.  So 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  enthusiastic  is  to  be  God 
inspired.  The  possession  of  such  inspiration  is  often 
quite  an  unconscious  possession  of  the  individual,  but 
its  effect  is  potent  nevertheless.  It  is  not  an  impossible 
ideal  for  any  one  of  you  to  have,  although,  I  grant  you 
it  is  a  high  one. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  read  of  Enoch  and  Noah  that 
they  were  men  "after  God's  own  heart".  Of  each  of  them 
it  was  said  that  he  walked  with  God.  That  is  to  say,  they 
kept  close  to  the  source  of  their  being  and  thus  acquired 
an  abundance  of  vital  thought.  Emerson  says  that 
"nothing  was  ever  achieved  without  enthusiasm".  But 
after  all,  sane  enthusiasm  is  not  the  possession  of  most 
of  us  without  some  effort  on  our  part.  We  are  like  vessels 
holding  water.  The  water  vnll  not  always  last.  It  will 
be  used,  or,  if  not  used,  which  it  should  be,  it  will  at 
least  evaporate.  Therefore,  if  the  vessel  is  to  be  kept 
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full  we  must  draw  from  the  well,  and  our  well  is  God.  Like 
Enoch  and  Noah  we  must  keep  close  to  the  source  of 
our  being  and  thus  acquire  abundance  of  vital  thought 
that  will  inspire  to  fulness  of  effort,  to  worth  while  per- 
formance. This  spells  attitude  of  heart,  and  it  is  always 
the  heart  within  the  life  that  produces  the  character  of 
the  individual. 

Now,  I  do  not  forget  that  it  is  to  boys  I  am  speaking, 
and  consequently  I  am  aware  that,  while  what  I  have 
said  is  in  a  sense  particular,  to  you  its  appeal  may  be  but 
general  in  tone.  Therefore  as  I  close  let  me  be  a  little 
more  specific  in  the  application  to  your  daily  life  of  this 
demand  for  fulness  of  effort. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  avoid  the  mistake  of  wait- 
ing to  carry  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  into  the  big  things 
of  life.  Your  daily  affairs  now  are  your  big  things,  and 
in  your  manner  of  handling  them  you  are  forming  those 
habits  of  character  which  v/ill  undoubtedly  control  your 
actions  in  the  days  to  come.  Most  of  you  engage  in  games 
of  some  sort.  Do  you  play  with  enthusiasm,  with  zeal, 
with  fulness  of  effort?  Do  you  put  forth  every  exertion 
as  you  play?  Some  of  you  do  not.  If  you  did  you  would 
make  better  players.  Any  game  is  worth  our  best  if  it 
is  worth  any  of  our  attention.  As  you  strive  on  the  course 
of  a  cross-country  run,  or  enter  an  event  on  Games  Day, 
remember  that  if  you  run  at  all  it  is  worth  while  doing 
so  with  fulness  of  effort,  for  even  if  you  do  not  win  the 
prize,  if  such  be  the  manner  of  your  running,  you  add 
to  the  accumulation  of  those  habits  which  form  depend- 
able character.  Put  fulness  of  effort  in  all  these  things, 
for  thus  you  are  making  a  plus  man*  of  yourself. 

There  is  the  Cadet  Corps  work.  As  members  of  the 
Corps  you  are  heirs  to  no  mean  tradition.  There  should 
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be  no  slackness  in  any  Cadet  Corps  work  both  for  your 
own  sake  and  for  that  of  the  Corps. 

Then  there  are  the  smaller  and  the  greater  duties 
devolving  on  many  of  you;  duties  of  the  hour,  duties  of 
the  day,  duties  of  the  term,  duties  of  the  year.  Prefects' 
and  Librarians'  duties,  responsibilities  as  Directors  of 
the  Athletic  Association,  obligations  as  ofRcers  of  the 
Review  are  resting  upon  many  of  you.  Take  your  coats 
off  to  your  opportunities,  if  you  have  the  chance  to 
perform  in  any  of  these  activities.  Be  full  in  your  efforts 
to  discharge  your  responsibilities  to  the  utmost.  It  is 
not  only  that  the  School  will  be  the  better  for  it,  but  you 
yourself  will  be  vastly  stronger  for  all  time  to  come. 

Lastly,  but  by  no  means  of  least  import  there  are  the 
class  duties  of  each  day.  Can  any  of  you  conscientiously 
assert  that  fulness  of  effort  is  not  called  for  here?  Of 
course  I  know  that  some  of  you  have  difficulties  con- 
fronting you  in  your  work.  Difficulties  call  for  effort,  for 
they  exist  to  be  overcome.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  over- 
coming of  them  that  we  find  strength.  You  must 
remember  that  strength  never  came  to  any  man  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  Merely  doing  the  task  that 
is  easy  will  make  you  flabby.  The  world  has  enough 
flabby  men  to  carry  now.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  St. 
Andrew's  College  boys  add  to  the  number. 

Life  is  full  of  contending  and  the  prizes  of  its  struggles 
are  sweet  things  to  hold.  The  applause  of  our  fellows 
as  we  achieve  is  always  most  pleasant.  But,  the  prize 
and  the  applause  are  not  what  count  in  the  making  of 
the  man.  It  is  the  way  we  do  the  thing  that  matters  in 
the  long  run  and  adds  the  plus  quantity  to  character. 
This  you  must  never  forget,  for  you  are  all  Andreans,  and 
therefore  heirs  to  a  very  high  tradition  of  accomplish- 
ment in  the  work  of  life. 
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WAR  A  GOOD  WARFARE 

"War   a   good   warfare;  holding 
faith  and  a  good  conscience." 

I  Tim.  1:18,  19 

T3-NIGHT  your  minds  are  full  of  the  thought  of  victory, 
of  a  school  championship  which  has  been  well  and 
fairly  won,  and  which  now  rests  in  the  keeping  of  your 
school  for  a  year.  This  is  quite  natural  and  as  it  ought  to 
be.  The  boys  to  whose  lot  it  fell  directly  to  win  these 
honours  have  nothing  to  regret.  Victory  has  been  well 
and  honorably  won.  Those  of  you  who  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  be  on  the  team  have  nevertheless  had  a  share 
in  victory.  The  Second  Team  and  all  who  have  played 
football  this  Term,  those  who  have  supported  our  various 
team.s  in  their  struggles,  have  contributed  to  victory,  for 
you  have  helped  to  produce  and  maintain  an  atmosphere 
which  has  enabled  your  team  to  play  the  game  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  should  be  played. 

I  am  glad  of  victory.  I  am  very  pleased  at  the  success 
which  has  come  to  the  school;  but  I  need  hardly  remind 
you  that  you  have  nothing  to  boast  of,  nothing  to  be 
unduly  proud  of.  You  have  done  your  duty,  and,  since 
you  have  done  it  well,  you  are  entitled  to  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction.  Beyond  this  point  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise 
that  we  should  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried. 

But,  victory  is  not  your  only  reward.  The  effect  of  a 
training  tliat  entailed  self-control,  patience  and  per- 
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severance  will  always  remain  in  your  character,  and  is 
a  contribution  of  no  mean  value  to  the  development  of 
your  manhood. 

The  thought  of  well-earned  victory  following  a  fine 
struggle  calling  for  manly,  clean  and  sustained  effort 
is  pleasant  to  me  as  to  you,  but  wdth  it  all,  I  must  confess, 
there  come  graver  thoughts.  With  an  experience  of  life, 
larger  than  has  been  yours,  it  is  natural  that  my  mind 
should  turn  to  the  deeper  truths,  which  underlie  our 
football  struggles,  be  they  victories  or  defeats.  A  sense 
of  duty  and  responsibility,  as  well  as  concern  for  your 
welfare,  leads  me  to  endeavour  to  direct  your  attention 
to  an  understanding  of  the  forces  of  that  current  which 
bears  you  on  so  buoyantly. 

Your  football  struggles,  preceded  as  they  are  by  pre- 
paration and  patient  training,  I  see  as  typical  of  the 
greater  Game  of  Life;  and  I  find  myself  asking,  'What  of 
Qie  boys  who  play  football  so  well?  What  of  their 
school-fellows  who  so  loyally  support  tliem?  What  of 
you  all?  How  will  you  be  in  the  great  struggle  of  life? 
Will  you  be  sure  and  steadfast,  or  will  you  fumble  and 
run  back?  Will  your  play  be  clean  and  straight,  or  will 
it  be  dirty  and  crooked?  Will  victory  be  yours  or  failure?' 
Now,  these  are  serious  questions  and  just  as  surely  as 
the  years  of  your  lives  unfold  you  will  give  some  kind 
of  an  answer  to  each  one  of  them. 

Victory  has  come  to  your  school-team,  but  it  has  not 
come  without  sustained  efl:ort,  without  struggle,  without 
strife  and  conflict.  This  you  will  find  true  of  life  at  all 
times.  The  struggles  of  the  football  season  are  ended,  but 
those  of  your  life's  battle  are  only  commencing.  Be  right- 
fully proud  of  your  football  victories  and  of  your  spirit, 
but  with  it  all  be  thoughtful  and  let  your  well-earned 
success  encourage  you  to  patience,  to  self-control,  to  self- 
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denial,  to  keen  watchfulness  in  the  nobler  struggle  of  life 
itself,  a  struggle  which  concerns  your  souFs  welfare. 

"War  a  good  warfare",  says  the  old  Aposde.  This 
you  have  done  in  your  Autumn  game.  Now  take  the 
lesson  of  your  Autumn  struggles  with  you  into  the  deeper 
things  of  life.  For  life  itself  is  a  warfare,  and  that  old 
veteran  Paul  well  knew  that  there  were  battles  to  be 
fought  as  lie  went  in  and  out  among  his  fellow  men.  Time 
will  not  allow  me  to  picture  the  details  of  the  struggle. 
I  can  only  speak  generally  in  the  hope  that  the  more 
thoughtful  of  you  will  see  something  of  your  duty,  will 
visualize  something  of  your  heritage,  and  that  the 
thoughtless  may  be  induced  to  think. 

Have  you  not  been  faced  already  with  the  oughts' 
and  the  *ought  nots'  of  life?  Have  you  not  had  to  decide 
as  to  the  things  to  do  and  the  things  to  leave  undone, 
the  words  to  utter  and  the  words  to  leave  unspoken,  the 
thoughts  to  harbour  and  the  thoughts  to  be  cast  out? 
Have  you  not  had  to  consider  the  sort  of  character  you  are 
to  develop,  the  manner  of  influence  you  are  to  wield,  tlie 
life  you  are  to  live  and  the  quality  of  manhood  you  are  to 
unfold?  It  is  the  warfare  of  life  which  is  engaging  your 
attention,  and,  since  you  are  human  and  must  live,  you 
are  under  the  necessity  of  playing  the  game  with  one 
side  or  the  other.  Your  duty  is  before  you,  and,  let  me 
tell  you,  the  enemy  never  sleeps.  You  will  need  all  your 
strength  to  withstand  his  charges,  and  all  your  vigour  to 
attack  his  play.  Speed  in  following  up  must  be  yours, 
that  scoring  opportunities  may  be  seized,  and  accuracy 
of  thought,  with  uprightness  of  moral  standards,  that 
there  may  be  no  fumbling,  but  rather  a  quick  returning 
of  the  conflict  to  the  enemy's  territory.  There  must  be 
no  faltering,  and  no  playing  of  the  game  for  self.  It  is 
tlie  game  of  life  and  must  be  played  each  for  all  and 
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all  for  eacli  since  it  is  the  common  weal  that  is  at  stake. 

'War'*,  says  the  old  Apostle.  Yes,  struggle,  fight,  con- 
tend, put  forth  eflFort. 

'Where?'  you  ask.  Here  in  your  school  life.  You  need 
not  be  concerned  about  next  year  or  the  year  after.  It 
is  the  warfare  of  life  this  year  which  calls  for  attention. 

The  field  of  battle  you  will  find  in  the  first  place  in 
what  I  might  term  the  inner  circle  of  your  own  heart. 
Against  your  own  weaknesses  you  must  strive.  Be  on  the 
look  out  for  carelessness  in  yourself,  for  thoughtlessness, 
for  evil  habits,  or  habits  that  weaken. 

In  the  second  place  there  is  the  field  of  the  outer  circle. 
You  will  find  it  in  the  life  you  live  in  contact  with  your 
fellows.  Here  comes  in  your  attitude  towards  your 
work,  tow^ards  authority,  towards  the  daily  duties  which 
may  be  yours.  In  this  field  you  are  faced  at  once  with 
the  responsibility  of  influence.  Do  you  lead?  What  is 
the  character  of  your  leadership?  Whom  are  you  leading, 
and  whither  are  you  leading  them?  Do  you  follow? 
Whom  are  you  following  and  whither  are  you  travelling 
as  you  follow? 

Let  it  be  a  good  warfare,  a  clean  contest.  Tackle  hard, 
but  tackle  fairly.  Check  your  opponent,  but  do  it 
squarely.  Play  the  game  of  life  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  game.  You  know  them  instinctively.  There  must  be 
no  unfairness,  no  trickery,  no  dirty  work.  "War  a  good 
warfare." 

"Holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience",  adds  the 
Apostle.  Well  he  knew  as  he  wrote  that  the  conflict 
would  not  be  easy,  for  he  spoke  from  the  experience  of 
a  fuU  life.  If  ever  a  man  gained  ultimate  victory  in  the 
great  game  of  life  Paul  gained  it.  But  it  was  not  easy 
going,  once  his  eyes  had  caught  the  vision  of  what  he 
must  essay.  Discouragements,  apparent  failures  and 
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defeats  were  his.  More  tlian  once  it  might  be  supposed 
that  he  was  to  be  borne  down  in  the  conflict,  not  to  rise 
again.  But  he  refused  to  be  discouraged.  He  never  ad- 
mitted ultimate  defeat.  He  dechned  to  retire  from  the 
battle.  He  never  gave  up.  Haggard  and  worn  he  must 
have  appeared  many  a  time  in  the  sight  of  both  friend 
and  foe,  but  he  kept  at  it  until  finally  he  won  through. 
It  was  this  plus,  or  extra,  effort,  this  tenacity  of  purpose 
which  carried  him  through.  But  one  naturally  asks, 
'What  was  the  secret  of  such  a  possession?' 

His  experience  is  so  true  to  real  life  where  so  often  the 
buffetings,  the  disappointments,  the  failure  of  comrades 
seem  to  leave  standing  alone  the  individual  whose  face 
is  turned  towards  the  achievement  of  great  things,  be- 
cause his  eye  has  caught  the  vision,  that  it  is  v/orth  our 
while  to  try  to  find  the  answer  to  this  question  as  to  the 
source  of  Paul's  inspiration.  For  if  we  grasp  the  truth 
and  hold  to  it  as  did  Paul,  it  will  certainly  be  given  to 
us  to  achieve  in  our  day  and  generation  as  it  was  given 
to  Paul.  It  will  be  ours  to  fill  our  place  in  life  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  which  he  filled  his. 

We  have  the  answer  in  the  qualification  which  follows 
the  exhortation.  As  he  writes  of  war  he  seems  to  see  his 
young  warriors  carrying  arms,  and,  knowing  that  success 
in  the  war  of  life  depends  upon  spiritual  weapons,  arms 
of  the  soul.  His  agile  mind  grasps  the  lesson  of  the  picture. 
He  realizes  that  if  victory  is  to  be  obtained  the  individual 
must  go  down  to  the  battle  equipped  with  faith  and  a 
good  conscience. 

Material  success  you  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  get 
from  life  without  these,  because  of  sheer  luck;  but  you 
will  never  be  a  warrior,  you  will  never  achieve,  you  will 
never  wrest  your  victory  in  the  face  of  opposition.  Paul 
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had  passed  through  it  all,  so  from  experience  he  adds 
"holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience". 

You  will  please  note  this  word  'holding'.  To  hold  is  to 
grasp  firmly  and  determinedly.  It  is  to  possess  with  deter- 
mination. Something  of  its  meaning  you  may  understand 
if  you  recall  how  at  times  you  have  endeavoured  to  take 
from  a  dog  a  stick  which  was  in  his  mouth.  Sometimes 
it  is  easily  done.  At  others  you  must  be  fairly  strong  and 
determined,  or  the  dog  will  keep  the  stick.  In  the  one 
case  the  dog  was  carrying  the  stick,  in  the  other  he  was 
holding  it.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  these 
two  ways  of  possessing.  As  you  war  you  must,  as  the 
dog  holds  the  stick,  so  hold  faith.  Hang  on  to  it  with 
determination.  For  it  is  your  great  spiritual  weapon, 
your  great  spiritual  strength,  and  the  real  conflict  of  life 
is  a  spiritual  conflict,  since  success  depends  upon  charac- 
ter, the  sort  of  man  you  are;  and  this  means  the  real  you, 
the  soul  of  you. 

Properly,  you  ask  me  what  is  meant  by  *faith'?  It  is 
not  altogether  easy  to  give  to  boys  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  this  question.  For  you  are  young  as  yet  and  have  not 
attained  that  analytical  quality  of  mind  which  enables 
you  to  grasp  readily  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  used  by 
Paul. 

Faith  is  belief  in,  confidence  in  a  person  or  situation. 
It  is  reliance  on  the  word,  power,  or  love  of  another. 
You  are  exercising  faith  every  day  of  your  lives.  For 
example,  a  week  ago  I  announced  that  Thanksgiving 
leave  would  be  given  after  the  game.  How  many  of  you 
boys  came  back  to  school  to  dinner  because  you  did  not 
believe  me?  You  were  told  that  Monday  would  be  a 
holiday.  How  many  of  you  came  back  on  Tuesday 
morning  expecting  to  be  in  trouble  because  you  were  not 
here  on  Monday?  None  of  you.  Why?  You  had  faith  in 
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tlie  announcement,  and  you  acted  accordingly.  I  myself 
made  the  announcement  because  of  my  confidence  in  the 
word  of  the  Government.  Most  of  our  human  relation- 
ships are  built  up  on  faith,  and  just  as  soon  as  we  find 
an  individual  on  whom  we  can  not  place  reliance,  then 
a  relationship  is  set  up  full  of  dissatisfaction  to  all  con- 
cerned. We  must  be  able  to  place  reliance  upon  a  man's 
word  if  we  are  to  have  any  comfort  or  hope  of  happiness 
in  our  dealings  with  him.  Nay,  more  than  this,  in  many 
of  our  relationships  faith  in  more  than  word  is  necessary. 
If  we  are  to  entrust  an  imdertaking  to  another  we  soon 
learn  that  before  doing  so  we  must  have  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  do  the  thing,  which  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions he  is  undertaking  to  do. 

The  Greek  word,  translated  faith  in  our  text,  has  the 
meaning  of  hope,  or  well-grounded  expectation.  In  des- 
cribing a  man  possessing  such  faith  Luther  refers  to  him 
as  one  possessed  of  'liigh  courage  that  abides  firm  in 
every  attack". 

You  may  well  ask  me  here,  "in  whom  are  we  to  have 
faith?"  As  I  reflect  upon  these  words  of  Paul  in  the  light 
of  my  ovm  knowledge  of  life  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  at  once  that  if  a  boy,  or  man,  is  to  go  down  to 
any  of  the  several  conflicts  in  life,  even  football,  which 
in  their  total  make  up  the  great  Game  of  Life  itself,  he 
must  possess  faith,  confidence  in,  reliance  upon  God, 
and  God  s  cause. 

You  will  not  go  very  far  in  life,  you  will  know  little 
of  real  happiness  in  it  all,  you  will  fail  to  war  a  good 
warfare,  you  will  fail  to  achieve,  unless  in  your  heart  you 
have  a  trust  in  God,  a  belief  in  Him,  a  sense  of  reliance 
upon  Him.  You  may  eat,  you  may  drink,  you  may  sleep, 
you  may  clothe  yourself  in  rich  apparel,  you  may  have 
plenty  of  this  world  s  goods  and  be  surfeited  with  this 
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world's  pleasures,  but,  if  you  have  not  faith  in  God  you 
will  fail  to  sense  real  and  lasting  happiness,  you  will  fail 
to  achieve.  For,  you  will  have  starved  the  soul  of  you, 
and  to  the  soul  that  is  starved  there  can  never  come 
happiness  unless  the  starvation  is  relieved.  The  soul  of 
you  is  the  real  thing  about  you,  for  it  is  you.  It  is  the 
immortal  part  and  since  it  got  its  life  from  the  Great 
Spirit  it  will  never  be  happy  until  it  is  at  one  with  God. 
In  ancient  English  the  word  faith  carried  the  meaning 
of  uniting,  binding,  and  meant  the  binding  of  man  to 
God.  Where  there  is  ignoring  of  God  it  is  impossible  to  be 
united  to  Him. 

Some  of  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  get  hold  of  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  truth  which  I  am  endeavouring 
to  get  into  your  understanding  to-night,  and  in  the  years 
to  come  you  will  find  that  you  have  won  through  owing 
to  your  faith  in  God.  In  your  happiness  you  will  realize 
that  it  was  good  for  you  to  have  sensed  a  faith  in  God 
early  in  life. 

Others  of  you  are  listening  for  the  moment,  but  you 
are  not  sensing.  In  the  days  to  come,  when  you  feel  fed 
up  and  dissatisfied  with  it  all,  or  when  you  face  rank 
failure,  you  may  remember,  and  then  realize  that  what 
I  said  WAS  true,  although  it  might  have  been  said  in  a 
better  way.  For  you  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  achieve 
something  even  then,  though  you  will  never  be  what 
you  might  have  been. 

Some,  alas,  listen  even  now  with  the  outer  ear  alone 
and  will  never  remember.  To  your  end  you  will  go  with 
souls  starved  to  puniness,  dried  kernels  of  things  with  the 
juice  of  life  wanting.  You  will  never  even  know  why, 
with  worldly  success  possibly  yours,  you  cut  such  a  sorry 
figure  in  life,  why  you  possess  so  few  real  friends,  why 
you  wield  so  little  influence  of  character,  why  you  fail 
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so  grievously  in  the  things  which  count  in  hfe,  and  why 
as  you  near  your  end  you  have  so  little  sense  of  satis- 
faction with  all  that  life  seems  to  have  given  you.  What 
the  immortal  life  will  be  for  such,  God  forbid  that  I 
should  prophesy.  For  the  man  who  has  starved  his  soul, 
the  immortal  part  of  him,  I  can  not  suppose  that  the 
immortal  life  will  be  very  happy. 

Faith,  confidence  in  God,  reliance  upon  Him,  belief 
that  He  is  both  willing  and  able  to  make  good  His 
promises,  and  that,  even  if  He  seems  not  to  do  so,  He  is 
still  God  and  is  to  be  trusted,  is  necessary  to  a  life  of 
real  achievement.  It  is  the  soul  that  counts  and  it  is  God 
from  whom  the  soul  gets  life. 

But,  if  you  are  to  achieve,  you  must  have  faith  in  more 
than  God  alone.  There  must  be  confidence  in  your  cause, 
the  things  for  which  you  strive.  Human  beings  are  so 
constituted  that  without  belief  in  the  cause  for  which 
they  fight  they  strive  half-heartedly  and  go  down  to  ulti- 
mate defeat.  You  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
rising  after  defeat,  and  scoring  ultimate  victory.  Such 
a  defeat  is  not  a  bad  experience  in  this  life  of  ours,  for 
as  the  iron  only  becomes  worth  while  for  use  through 
heat,  pressure  and  hard  blows,  so  is  evolved  the  character 
with  fibre  worth  while.  Now,  you  can  not  rise  to  sub- 
sequent victory  after  defeat  if  you  have  no  faith  in  your 
cause.  What  do  many  of  you  say  when  you  lose  a  foot- 
ball game?  Just  this,  'Wait  until  next  year'.  You  are 
rising  from  a  defeat  to  prepare  for  victory  because  you 
have  confidence  in  your  cause.  Without  that  confidence 
you  would  be  dispirited,  weak-kneed,  finished.  As  it  is 
you  may  have  been  defeated,  but  you  are  not  beaten. 
Remember  this  lesson  in  all  your  conflicts  in  life  long 
after  football  has  ceased  to  interest  you. 

In  the  third  place  you  must  have  confidence  in  yOur- 
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self,  confidence  in  your  own  ability  and  in  your  own 
integrity.  Such  confidence  goes  a  long  way  to  secure 
victory.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  chap  go  into  a  race,  or  a 
boxing  bout,  feeling  that  he  can  not  possibly  win,  and 
yet  pull  out  a  victory?  Seldom  is  it  done  that  way.  He 
lacks  confidence  in  himself  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
thinks  he  is  beaten  before  the  contest  begins,  and  he  is 
beaten. 

So  you  can  surely  see  that  Paul  was  right  when  he 
counselled  the  grasping  of  faith — ^faith  in  God,  faith  in 
cause,  faith  in  self.  For  faith  means  encouragement, 
sustaining  power  and  new  life  to  the  soul  of  a  man. 

How  much  the  old  Apostle  knew  of  life!  He  must 
have  been  a  rare  athlete  and  fighter  in  his  day,  for  he 
adds  "and  a  good  conscience''.  There  is  little  use  bidding 
any  man  have  faith  in  God,  or  cause,  or  self  unless  he 
holds  a  good  conscience  as  well.  Paul  knew  this,  and  that 
is  why  he  adds  the  counsel. 

Now,  conscience  is  knowledge  of  facts  and  of  self. 
If  you  are  to  have  confidence  in  yourself,  you  must  know 
yourself.  You  must  know  your  weaknesses  and  your 
strong  points.  Shortcomings  can  then  be  overcome, 
weaknesses  provided  for,  and  strong  points  made  use  of. 
Knowledge  of  self  will  protect  you  from  empty  con- 
fidence, from  vanity  of  character,  which  means  confidence 
based  on  emptiness,  and  you  will  have  a  chance  for 
victory.  How  can  any  boy  make  a  good  outside  wing, 
or  a  half-back,  or  a  quarter-back,  if  he  does  not  know 
his  own  shortcomings  and  proceed  to  overtake  them? 
It  is  the  lesson  of  life.  Take  it  with  vou. 

Yes,  knowledge  of  self  is  necessary.  Let  it  be  a  'good' 
knowledge,  in  that  it  is  a  real  knowledge  of  the  facts; 
and  'good',  in  that  qualities  you  know  to  be  yours  are 
worth  while  qualities. 
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"And  God  looked  upon  the  earth, 
and  behold  it  was  corrupt,  for  all 
flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the 
earth." 

Gen.  6.12 

"And  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah 
so  shall  it  be  also  in  the  days  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  They  did  eat,  they 
drank,  they  married  wives,  they  were 
given  in  marriage,  until  the  day  that 
Noah  entered  into  the  Ark  arid  the 
flood  came  and  destroyed  them  all. 

Luke  17:26,  27 

THESE  two  texts  I  have  associated,  because  the  latter 
is  Christ  s  comment  on  the  situation  referred  to  in 
the  former,  and  because  by  His  reference  to  it  Christ 
makes  the  fate  of  Noah's  generation  of  more  than  mere 
historical  interest  to  us.  It  is  to  this  appUcation  of  Christ's 
I  wish  to  direct  your  attention. 

The  story  of  the  flood  is  familiar  to  all  of  us.  If  we 
turn  to  the  narrative  to  ascertain  what  it  was  that  the 
people  of  that  day  were  guilty  of,  we  learn  that  it  was 
violence  and  general  wickedness. 

That  they  should  be  condemned  for  violence  we  can 
understand.  In  our  day  who  would  doubt  the  justice  of 
severe  punishment  for  such  action?  As  the  world  has 
advanced  men  have  found  means  to  reduce  such  acts 
both  on  tlie  part  of  the  individual  and  the  State.  This 
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they  have  been  forced  to  do  for  their  own  comfort  and 
safety.  But,  Christ  carries  the  indictment  further.  The 
experience  of  Noah's  age  is  appHed  to  His  ovm  time,  and 
so  characteristic  is  it  of  human  nature  that  it  is  appUcable 
to  humanity  in  all  ages.  "They  ate,  they  drank,  they 
married".  He  says. 

May  we  not  well  pause  in  surprise  at  fault  being  found 
with  what  are  the  ordinary  activities  of  humanity  in  any 
society?  It  is  as  if  He  had  said  'They  went  about  their 
ordinary  affairs,  therefore  they  were  destroyed.'  Does  He 
mean  that  because  they  do  these  things  men  will  be  des- 
troyed? Surely  not,  for  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  dig,  to  plant,  to 
build,  to  marry  is  not  sin.  These  all  go  to  make  up  the 
necessities  of  material  existence.  Elsewhere  Christ  speaks 
in  much  the  same  way  when  He  says,  "Woe  unto  you  that 
laugh  now  for  ye  shall  mourn  and  weep."  Yet  it  is  surely 
not  sin  to  laugh.  Or  again,  "Woe  unto  you  that  are  full  for 
ye  shall  be  hungry."  Yet  it  is  not  sin  to  be  full.  And 
yet  again  He  says,  "It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven."  Yet  Abraham  was  rich,  and  David, 
God's  chosen  king,  enjoyed  royal  wealth.  The  truth  is 
that  our  Lord  frequently  spoke  in  this  strain,  and,  if  we 
are  to  understand  why  He  did  so,  we  must  do  a  little 
thinking.  He  simply  warns  us  that  in  all  these  things, 
which  may  be  quite  right  in  themselves,  there  lies  a 
natural  danger.  These  are  after  all  the  ordinary  activities 
of  any  man's  life,  of  our  own  lives.  Christ  is  warning  us 
not  against  engaging  in  them,  but  against  regarding  them 
as  ends  in  themselves  and  forgetting  God  in  them  all, 
for  in  such  forgetfulness  lies  the  way  of  death. 

It  is  the  inclination  of  frail  humanity  to  rest  content 
widi  material  comforts  and  welfare,  to  seek  as  ends  in 
themselves  the  things  of  this  world,  which  after  all  are 
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only  fleeting  and  must  go  the  way  of  all  such,  the  way 
of  death.  It  is  our  stupid  inclination  to  enjoy  the  food, 
and  forget  the  God  who  gave  it,  to  enjoy  our  pleasures 
and  neglect  our  service  toward  Him  who  gives  us  life 
and  the  consequent  powers  of  enjoyment.  We  forget 
that  there  are  finer  things  in  life,  things  of  greater  import, 
than  meat  and  raiment.  We  forget  that  there  are  things 
of  the  soul  as  well  as  things  of  die  body,  and  the  things 
of  the  body  we  make  our  good  things.  Herein,  warns 
Christ,  lies  the  way  of  death. 

There  is  no  warning  here  against  great  sins  such  as 
stealing,  lying,  murder,  drunkeness.  Few  of  us,  perhaps, 
will  do  these  things.  And  just  because  we  are  not  so 
tempted  and  do  not  commit  these  evident  evils  we  are 
prone  to  forget  that  nevertheless  there  is  demanded  of 
us  that  we  strive,  that  we  put  forth  effort,  lest  because 
of  our  inactivity,  because  of  our  mere  acceptance  of  life 
as  we  find  it,  we  are  found  ourselves  in  the  way  of  death. 

Christ's  words  remind  us  that  no  soul  is  saved  by 
merely  accepting  the  course  of  life  without  thought.  He 
warns  us  against  the  danger  of  drifting  down  the  stream 
of  life.  Now,  to  avoid  drifting  there  must  be  propelling 
force  or  power.  With  such  force  the  boat  will  cease  to 
drift.  It  will  commence  to  travel,  but,  if  it  is  to  move 
steadily,  definitely,  and  not  aimlessly,  there  must  be  a 
rudder  witli  knowledge  at  the  helm,  knowledge  of  tlie 
art  of  steering  and  of  the  course  to  be  navigated.  So  if 
we  are  to  avoid  the  way  of  death  involved  in  accepting 
life  as  mere  eating  and  drinking,  as  mere  participation 
in  the  acts  of  human  society,  our  ship  of  life  must  have 
motive  power  and  competent  guidance,— guidance  which 
rests  upon  knowledge  of  the  art  of  steering  and  knowl» 
edge  of  the  shoals,  the  rapids  and  the  troubled  waters 
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we  are  certain  to  encounter  as  we  move  along  the  stream 
of  life. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  Christ's  statement,  and  it  is  a 
call  to  Christian  effort,  one  to  be  made  now,  not  post- 
poned to  a  distant  future.  We  are  apt  to  think  that 
when  disease  comes  it  is  time  to  seek  a  remedy,  although 
the  apostles  of  preventive  medicine  are  striving  to  teach 
us  the  folly  of  waiting  until  disease  is  evident  before 
seeking  a  cure,  thus  failing  to  realize  that  even  physical 
disorders  are  best  guarded  against  by  preserving  our 
general  health.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  antidote  to  the  poison  from  laughter,  plenty 
and  worldly  success,  can  not  be  obtained  in  a  moment. 

Motive  power,  then,  is  necessary  for  the  individual 
if  he  is  to  breast  the  stream  of  life  and  not  be  a  hapless 
drifter.  Propelling  force  must  be  his  if  he  is  to  make 
progress.  But,  where  is  it  to  be  found?  Well,  my  obser- 
vation of  life  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  most  men 
who  travel  a  definite  course  are  impelled  by  desire.  So, 
if  we  wish  to  move  in  this  life  of  ours  we  must  cultivate 
desire,  earnest  longing  for,  eagerness  to  obtain.  When 
the  object  of  desire  is  place,  power,  reputation,  men  call 
it  ambition.  Call  it  what  you  will  the  fact  remains  that 
behind  all  accomplishment  there  lies  desire,  intention, 
eagerness,  longing.  Thus,  if  we  would  escape  the  danger 
and  ultimate  death  of  merely  drifting  through  life,  we 
must  develop  the  propelling  power  of  desire,  earnest 
longing  for,  purpose.  What  other  desire  can  there  be  for 
the  Christian  than  to  serve  his  God,  to  do  God's  work, 
to  be  a  Christ  man?  With  such  a  motive  power  our 
talents  will  not  lie  buried;  strong  qualities  in  character 
now  latent  will  not  remain  undeveloped;  days  of  recept- 
ivity will  give  place  to  days  of  activity,  days  of  mere 
acceptance  of  life's  affairs  to  days  of  accomplishment. 
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But,  even  the  Christian,  or  the  purposeful  man,  how- 
ever desirous  he  may  be  of  serving  God  and  of  living  for 
things  w^orth  while,  can  not  afford  to  put  forth  his  vessel 
on  the  waters  of  life  without  seeking  certain  guidance 
for  that  vessel.  There  may  be  most  adequate  power  of 
propulsion,  but  unless  the  boat  is  under  control  it  wdU 
not  arrive.  It  will  only  drive  hither  and  thither,  a  menace 
to  itself  and  to  others.  The  rudder  must  be  well  and 
truly  hung,  while  the  helm  is  grasped  by  a  steady  hand, 
which  reacts  to  a  mind  versed  in  flie  art  of  steering  and 
in  the  intricacies  of  the  course  to  be  covered. 

Now,  experience  has  shown  that  the  only  adequate 
control  is  knowledge  and  wisdom,  which  itself  is  the 
right  application  of  knowledge.  Knowledge  the  rudder, 
with  wisdom  at  the  helm.  If  we  desire  to  serve  God,  and 
in  His  service  lies  the  right  way  of  life,  we  will  require 
knowledge  of  His  will  and  of  His  law.  Such  knowledge 
will  enable  us  to  control  wisely  and  firmly  the  desire  and 
intention  of  mind  and  character  which  impels  and  drives 
us  on  our  course  of  life,  will  reveal  to  our  understanding 
the  safe  course  for  our  vessel  to  sail;  will  enable  us  to 
avoid  the  shoals,  to  clear  the  rapids,  to  keep  the  channel. 

'But',  I  hear  some  one  say,  'this  is  too  difficult  for  me, 
for  how  is  such  desire  to  be  quickened,  such  purpose  to 
be  maintained,  such  knowledge  to  become  mine?*  Yes, 
it  is  difficult,  and  I  would  not  minimize  the  difficulty  for 
a  moment.  It  does  call  for  effort.  The  Christian  call  has 
always  been  a  call  to  action.  It  was  so  in  our  fathers' 
day,  and  it  is  so  in  our  day  also.  But  it  is  worth  while, 
for  in  the  course  of  effort  lies  life  itself,  while  the  effort- 
less course  leads  to  death. 

Moreover,  God  has  not  left  us  without  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  quickening  power  and  knowledge.  His  pur- 
pose and  truth  He  has  revealed  fully  in  Christ  Jesus. 
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In  Christ  God  took  upon  Himself  the  form  of  man.  He 
did  so  that  through  Him  man  might  have  knowledge  of 
God  Himself.  In  Christ's  life,  in  Christ's  teaching,  in 
Christ's  death  we  have  the  way  of  life  spread  open.  The 
record  is  preserved  in  the  Bible  for  our  edification.  Read 
the  Bible  carefully,  for  there  lies  the  chart  of  your  life's 
course,  if  you  have  the  sense  to  examine  it.  In  Christ's 
death  you  have  the  price  paid  for  your  sin,  if  you  have 
the  grace  to  claim  it.  Pray  God  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
quicken  within,  you  the  desire  to  serve  Him,  may  sustain 
within  you  the  purpose  to  live  in  His  service,  may  open 
your  eyes  to  the  knowledge  of  His  truth.  Pray  that  as 
your  bark  goes  down  the  stream  of  life  you  may  be  kept 
in  the  channel  and  be  brought  in  peace  to  your  end.  But 
do  not  forget  that  while  you  should  be  ready  to  receive 
such  gifts  from  God  yom-  attitude  can  not  be  one  of 
receptivity  only.  You  must  be  up  and  doing  yourself. 
It  is  your  part  to  make  the  effort  and  to  continue  to  do 
so.  Christ  came  to  save  men,  to  give  them  a  new  nature. 
You  may  share  in  this  gift  if  you  only  will.  Seek  to  so 
live  that  you  do  not  neglect  to  give  thanks  to  the  God 
who  has  provided  food  and  plenty.  Enjoy  your  pleasures, 
but  remember  the  God  from  whom  they  come.  Do  your 
work  as  thoroughly  as  you  can,  but  forget  not  Him  who 
gives  you  the  work  and  the  ability  to  do  it.  Live  fully 
in  that  portion  of  time  which  is  yours,  but  so  live  as  one 
who  remembers  God  and  eternity.  If  we  are  ever  in 
doubt  we  have  but  to  recall  Christ's  own  summation  of 
the  Law,  "Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
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"His  thoughts  troubled  him." 

Dan.  4:19 

"As  for  me  Daniel,  my  cogitations 
much  troubled  me,  and  my  count- 
enance changed  in  me:  but  I  kept 
the  matter  in  my  heart." 

Dan.  7:28 

IN  reading  the  Prophecy  of  Daniel  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  so  frequently  the  actors  in 
the  great  drama  of  history  depicted  therein  were  dis- 
turbed widi  troublous  thoughts.  It  was  a  frequent  ex- 
perience of  Daniel  himself,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  This  experience  has  suggested  to  me  the  subject 
upon  which  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  to-night. 

It  is  quite  true  that  actions  declare  character.  Of 
actions  I  have  often  spoken  to  you.  To-night  I  wish  to 
go  a  little  deeper,  and  to  speak  of  thoughts,  particularly 
of  ones  which  trouble.  For  what  boy  is  there,  who  has 
not  had  thoughts  that  trouble? 

May  I  remind  you  that  thoughts  are  important,  for 
while  actions  spell  character,  thoughts  prompt  the 
actions.  They  are,  indeed,  the  citadel  of  the  soul.  They 
are  the  life  and  beginnings  of  actions,  while  from  actions 
develop  habits,  and  habits  form  character.  No  wise  man 
or  boy  can  aflFord  to  take  chances  with  his  thoughts. 
Some  of  these  are  happy  and  helpful.  Often  there  are 
and  will  be  disturbing,  tioublous  thoughts.  It  is  of  these 
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I  would  speak  to-night.  I  can  not  know  all  your  troublous 
thoughts,  nor  what  causes  them.  If  I  did  I  could  surely 
help  you  the  better.  I  can  but  draw  the  bow  at  a  venture, 
hoping  that  in  God's  providence  some  one  may  be  helped. 

May  I  venture  to  refer  to  some  of  the  thoughts  which 
trouble  in  our  human  experiences? 

For  one  thing  there  are  thoughts  which  trouble  in 
relation  to  external  duties.  We  are  troubled  because  of 
the  bigness  of  the  task  which  must  be  faced.  Some  of 
you  already  may  have  found  your  soul  troubled  because 
of  a  duty  which  faces  you.  It  presents  itself  as  a  hard 
task.  It  is  a  difficulty,  somediing  not  easy  to  do,  and 
you  are  fearful.  *This  thing  is  too  hard,'  you  say,  1 
can  not  do  it.'  Sometimes  because  of  its  hardness  you 
do  not  try.  You  are  in  danger  then  of  quitting.  One 
thing  is  certain,  if  you  do  not  try  you  certainly  will  not 
succeed.  Daniel  was  troubled,  but  he  won  notwithstand- 
ing. He  succeeded  because  he  tried  in  spite  of  his 
troubled  cogitations.  With  you  it  can  be  the  same. 
If  I  am  speaking  to  any  one  to-night  who  is  faced 
with  a  difficult  duty,  a  thankless  task,  and  consequent 
troublous  thoughts,  my  counsel  to  him  is  to  cease  think- 
ing and  go  into  action,  go  at  the  duty  and  do  your  best. 
God  will  give  you  strength,  and  power  to  put  it  through, 
if  you  only  have  faith.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about, 
for  I  myself  have  travelled  the  road. 

Then  you  will  be  troubled  sometimes  because  of  *the 
new'.  You  will  be  called  upon  to  travel  an  unfamiliar 
road.  You  will  have  to  do  with  things  you  are  not 
accustomed  to.  You  will  experience  the  feeling  of  un- 
certainty. Called  upon  to  enter  the  unfamiliar  you  will 
be  inclined  to  shrink  back.  This  was  the  experience  of 
Belshazzer  when  he  saw  the  writing  on  the  wall.  (Dan. 
5:6).  This  was  the  experience  of  Herod  when  he  heard 
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of  the  coming  of  a  new  King  in  Judea,  and  he  lost  his 
head  and  played  die  fool.  (Mat.  2:3).  Faced  by  the  new, 
the  strange,  we  are  all  inclined  to  see  lions  in  the  way. 
Difficult  bridges  we  try  to  cross  long  before  we  come  to 
them,  and  our  thoughts  trouble  us.  The  knees  are  weak- 
ened by  too  much  imagination  long  before  we  come  to 
the  fancied  difficulty  in  the  way.  After  all,  it  is  remark- 
able how  much  smaller  most  difficulties  seem  when  we 
get  to  close  quarters  with  them.  Have  you  never  seen 
that  terrible  hill  some  miles  ahead  when  you  have  been 
motoring  on  a  straight  road?  You  wonder  if  the  car  will 
ever  make  the  climb  when  the  time  comes,  only  to  find 
as  you  near  the  thing  that  it  is  not  such  an  impossible 
grade  after  all.  So  is  the  way  in  life.  When  we  get  to 
close  quarters  with  the  'terrible'  task  it  does  not  seem 
so  impossible  after  all.  ' 

There  is  just  one  piece  of  advice  to  give  you  if  imagin- 
ation of  difficulties  in  the  way  is  causing  you  troublous 
thoughts,  and  it  is  this.  Take  no  undue  thought  for  the 
things  of  to-morrow.  Turn  your  attention  to  the  duties 
of  to-day,  and  you  will  find  yourself  ready  for  to-morrow 
when  it  comes.  Do  you  remember  how  fearful  the 
disciples  were  when  Christ  came  to  them  walking  on 
the  water?  Such  a  thing  was  new  to  them  and  they  were 
sore  afraid.  Their  fears  were  calmed  as  He  said,  "It  is  I, 
be  not  afraid".  And  so  to  you  may  come  the  same  message 
of  sustaining  courage,  if  in  the  line  of  faithful  duty 
difficulties  are  causing  you  troublous  thoughts  and  dis- 
turbances of  soul. 

Sometimes  we  find  occasions  for  troublous  thoughts  in 
our  relations  with  om*  fellows.  'The  other  fellow'  will 
always  be  with  us  for  we  can  not  live  alone,  but  must 
constantly  rub  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  fellow  humans. 
At  times  a  feeling  of  isolation  steals  over  us.  We  are  over- 
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come  with  a  sense  of  loneliness  because  of  fancied  failure. 
We  are  divorced  from  our  fellows.  Our  actions  have 
pleased  neither  ourselves  nor  others.  So  we  are  depressed. 
Lonely  and  blue  we  are  ready  to  concede  that  there  is 
nothing  good  in  us  after  all;  or,  perhaps,  we  think  there  is 
nothing  good  in  any  one  else.  The  world  is  out  of  joint,  and 
we  ask,  what  is  tlie  use  of  it  all  anyway?'  Indeed,  our 
cogitations  much  trouble  us.  When  you  are  in  such  case, 
my  advice  is  to  go  and  get  fresh  air  and  exercise.  The 
sane  condition  of  the  body  has  much  to  do  with  the  in- 
dividuaFs  outlook  on  life.  Look,  too,  for  the  good  points 
in  yourself  and  in  your  fellows.  After  all,  I  fancy,  you 
will  find  something  to  cause  satisfaction  in  both  cases. 

Misjudgments,  injustice,  misunderstandings,  jealousy, 
angry  thoughts,  envy,  undue  idea  of  your  own  im- 
portance, may  all  enter  into  your  life  here  and  elsewhere, 
and  they  bring  with  them  thoughts  tliat  trouble.  Be  on 
your  guard  against  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  bear  reproof, 
even  when  deserved,  and  one  can  easily  smart  under 
injustice  from  others.  But  do  not  let  such  things  spoil 
life.  As  individuals  we  are  all  inclined  to  take  ourselves 
too  seriously.  We  do  well  to  reflect  how  little  we  deserve 
and  how  much  we  enjoy.  We  receive  much  good  from 
the  world.  Let  us  not  be  ungrateful,  and  therefore  im- 
happy  in  thought.  It  may  be  hard  to  see  others  attain 
what  we  desire,  to  applaud  the  other  fellow  as  he  takes 
the  prize  which  we  sought.  Yet  it  is  well  at  such  times 
to  rise  above  jealousy  and  undue  thinking  of  self.  Think 
of  others,  as  you  go  your  way  in  life,  cherish  noble 
thoughts,  strive  to  noble  deeds,  aim  to  live  your  life  on 
a  high  plane,  think  more  of  your  cause,  your  school,  your 
country,  your  faith  than  of  yourself. 

Perhaps  you  are  troubled  because  of  what  you  suppose 
someone  else  is  thinking  of  you.  You  were  cut  on  the 
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street,  or  you  were  not  asked  to  some  entertainment  or 
to  share  a  feed.  Do  not  think  too  much  about  such  things. 
Often  they  are  due  to  thoughtlessness,  not  to  intent.  We 
do  not  bulk  so  largely  in  our  fellows'  eyes  as  we  some- 
times suppose.  Do  not  allow  your  thoughts  to  centre  on 
yourself.  Nobody  likes  that  in  boy  or  man.  It  is  the  un- 
selfish boy  who  is  popular.  Modesty  is  a  most  attractive 
virtue.  Do  not  spoil  your  life  with  self-centred  bitterness 
over  defeats,  and  be  on  your  guard  not  to  spoil  your 
successes  with  your  chest.  It  is  far  better  to  take  dis- 
appointment gladly  than  to  spoil  victory  by  swagger. 

'But,  my  case,'  you  may  say,  lias  not  yet  been  reached. 
Surely  there  are  other  thoughts  which  trouble,  for  I  have 
experienced  them.'  It  is  quite  true,  there  are  troublous 
thoughts  which  are  not  caused  by  external  influences, 
and  which  can  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  our  fellows' 
attitude  toward  us.  They  come  from  within,  where  in 
the  secret  places  of  the  soul  imagination  sometimes 
claims  free  play,  to  our  undoing. 

Such  thoughts  may  not  only  trouble,  but  are  full  of 
danger,  for  they  can  contaminate  the  whole  life.  God 
help  you  if  you  are  caught  in  this  condition,  if  in  your 
heart  you  are  troubled  with  evil  imaginations,  bad 
thoughts,  if  you  find  yourself  imagining  occasions  of  evil, 
tossed  about  in  heart  by  troublous  thoughts,  which  you 
need  must  keep  in  the  secret  places  of  your  soul,  known 
to  self  and  God  alone.  It  is  a  hard  fight  you  have  on  hand, 
but  do  not  give  it  up  on  account  of  its  difficulty.  Some- 
times such  a  situation  is  complicated  by  the  memory  of 
past  misdeeds.  We  are  indeed  in  a  painful  situation  when 
our  past  shadows  our  present,  when  it  is  difficult  to  forget 
things  we  need  most  to  forget.  If  to-night  I  am  speaking 
to  any  boy  who  finds  himself  in  such  case,  I  condemn 
you  not,  rather  would  I  help  you.  Bad  thoughts  unchecked 
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are  certain  to  wreck  life.  Therefore  drive  them  out  of 
your  heart  by  bringing  in  the  good,  the  noble.  Think  of 
good  hterature,  of  the  home  people,  of  a  good  picture,  of 
a  noble  football  struggle,  of  the  prayers  you  have  said. 
If  you  are  in  doubt,  uncertainty  or  trouble  do  not  attempt 
to  carry  too  much  alone.  Seek  out  some  one  older  whom 
you  trust,  and  obtain  guidance.  (Dan.  5:10).  Good  men 
have  been  troubled  with  evil  thoughts  as  well  as  you. 

Let  me  tell  you,  also,  that  you  will  find  work  a  great 
safe  guard.  Therefore,  acquire  the  habit  of  industry.  It 
will  give  you  mental  occupation.  You  will  have  something 
else  to  think  about.  Fill  your  life  with  worth  while 
activities. 

You  must  always  remember  that  the  condition  of  the 
body  plays  a  part  in  the  presence  of  thoughts  in  the  mind. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  boys,  who  can  not  be  expected 
to  have  acquired  much  experience  of  mind  control.  Keep 
yourself  physically  clean,  and  fit  in  body.  Watch  your 
diet  and  do  not  surfeit  your  body  with  food,  so  that  you 
become  sluggish  and  possessed  of  poor  circulation. 

Finally,  when  thoughts  trouble  call  to  mind  the  word 
of  Christ  himself.  "Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.  Ye 
believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me."  For  the  man  of  faith 
troublous  thoughts  must  vanish  in  the  presence  of  the 
Christ, 
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REVERENCE 

"Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy 
feet  for  the  place  whereon  thou 
standest  is  holy  ground" 

Exodus  3:5 

MDSES  had  led  the  flock  of  his  father-in-law  into  the 
wilderness,  near  the  mountain  of  Horeb.  Here  he 
was  greeted  with  a  wonderful  sight,  for  he  saw  a  desert 
thorn  bush  apparently  burning  bri'ghtly  yet  not  consumed. 
Led  by  curiosity  he  draws  near,  and  hears  the  voice  of 
God  calling  his  name.  As  he  proceeds  to  draw  closer  he 
is  warned  to  approach  with  care  for  God  is  there.  Then 
is  sounded  the  injunction  of  our  text.  God  is  present, 
therefore  the  surrounding  ground  is  holy,  sacred.  Due 
respect  must  be  shown.  It  was  an  Oriental  custom  to 
show  respect  by  removing  one's  sandals.  Hence  the  in- 
jimction  to  put  the  shoes  fiom  off  his  feet.  This  Moses 
does  because  God  is  there. 

To-day  God  does  not  appear  in  the  burning  bush.  His 
voice  is  not  heard  as  Moses  heard  it.  Yet  He  is  present, 
and  we  do  approach  Him,  and  it  is  as  necessary  for  us 
to  be  reverent  as  it  was  for  Moses.  Shoes  are  no  longer 
actually  removed  from  the  feet  but  the  attitude  of 
reverence  so  signified  is  as  necessary  as  ever.  The  neces- 
sity for  showing  respect  is  with  us  to-day  although  the 
Oriental  custom  of  shoe  removing  may  not  be. 

The  text,  with  its  background,  naturally  suggests  the 
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whole  subject  of  reverence,  and  on  this  subject  I  wish 
to  speak  to  you  to-night.  Any  thoughtful  observer  of 
life  to-day  will  readily  grant  its  importance.  There  is  so 
much  arrogance,  so  much  self-confidence,  so  much  self- 
sufficiency,  so  much  thoughtlessness  abroad  that  the 
individual  may  well  consider  the  desirability  of  showing 
respect  towards  that  which  may  be  somewhat  bigger, 
higher  or  finer  than  one  s  little  self.  There  has  always 
been  a  fairly  decent  attitude  towards  reverence  in  the 
School,  and  I  am  not  introducing  the  subject  in  any  fault- 
finding, or  chiding,  spirit.  It  is  the  sort  of  subject  we 
should  consider  with  reasonable  frequency  in  any  case, 
particularly  in  our  youth,  when  we  have  still  so  far  to  go 
on  the  road  of  achievement,  still  so  many  points  to  earn 
in  the  great  game  of  life,  when,  after  all  whatever  our 
promise,  we  are  as  yet  very  small  potatoes  in  the  hill  of 
accomplishment. 

The  virtue  of  reverence  is  a  possession  of  character 
which  no  all-round  man  can  afford  to  be  without.  Anxious 
as  I  am  then,  that  whatever  else  the  school  does  for  you 
she  should  send  you  out  into  life  possessing  elements  of 
worth  while  character,  both  for  your  own  happiness  and 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  I  want  you  to  follow  me  for  a 
few  moments  in  considering  the  desirability  of  possess- 
ing reverence  as  one  of  the  plus  quantities  of  die  per- 
sonal equation.  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  simple  and  direct. 

Let  us  look  at  the  word  itself  for  a  moment.  It  comes 
from  the  two  Latin  words  re,  used  intensively  and  vereor, 
I  fear,  or  respect,  and  so  means  intense  respect  for,  great 
regard  for,  both  in  heart  and  attitude. 

We  do  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  there  are  persons 
and  things  in  this  life,  which  because  of  their  greatness, 
or  their  goodness  demand  this  intense  respect  from  us, 
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a  respect  which  should  be  present  in  heart  and  evident 
in  attitude.  We  should  never  forget  that  reverence  has 
close  kinship  with  good  manners.  To  all  of  us  there  come 
times  and  occasions  in  life's  experiences  when  the  ground 
on  which  we  tread  is  holy  ground,  when  respect,  even 
for  ourselves,  should  lead  us  to  put  off  the  shoes  from 
off  our  feet,  lest  we  affront  good  taste,  display  our  own 
crudeness  of  character,  or  lay  bare  our  shallowness  of 
soul. 

We  should  be  careful  to  cultivate  reverence  in  heart 
and  conduct  when  we  draw  near  to  the  presence  of  God. 
This  approach  takes  place  in  all  our  acts  of  worship, 
whether  in  company  with  our  fellows  we  are  found  in 
Church  or  Chapel,  in  morning  or  evening  prayers,  or 
as  individuals  we  seek  God  in  prayer.  It  occurs  also,  and 
this  we  sometimes  forget  too  easily,  when  we  find  our- 
selves present  where  another  is  on  his  knees.  On  all  such 
occasions  God  is  near,  for  human  souls  are  seeking  com- 
munion with  the  Great  Spirit.  Then  even  self-respect 
demands  that  we  put  the  shoes  from  off  our  feet,  since 
the  near  presence  of  God  means  that  we  stand  on  holy 
ground.  Unless  there  is  reverence,  respect,  in  our  attitude 
on  such  occasions  we  not  only  do  violence  to  the  holiness 
of  God  our  Creator,  but  we  lose  a  blessing  which  should 
be  ours,  if  we  draw  near  to  God  in  the  right  spirit.  More- 
over, careless  conduct  on  our  part  may  interfere  with 
the  worship  of  others,  and  for  that  there  can  be  no 
excuse.  There  is  no  room  then  for  careless  chattering, 
funny  sketching,  or  any  other  interruption  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  worship,  as  the  Scriptures  are  being  read, 
prayers  offered  or  praises  sung.  Such  things  are  affronts 
to  the  majesty  of  God,  and  in  the  nature  of  insults  to 
fellow- worshippers . 

Then  again,  life  offers  us  many  occasions  for  the 
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exercise  of  restrained  reverence,  or  respect,  for  what  I 
may  call  the  personal  things  of  life,  where  we  are  brought 
into  contact  with  our  neighbours  life,  and  sense  his 
higher  thoughts,  his  ambitions,  his  ideals,  yea,  even 
sometimes  the  very  secrets  of  his  soul.  There  are  times 
when  we  are  conscious  of  greater  depths  of  feeling  in 
another  than  we  had  dreamed  existed,  times  when  the 
sudden  opening  of  a  door  or  a  flash  of  light  reveals  that 
which  is  but  half  consciously  the  possession  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  is  really  known  to  his  God  alone.  Un- 
thinkingly and  rudely,  particularly  if  we  are  robust  boys, 
we  are  apt  to  blunder  in  and  do  violence  in  such  holy 
places. 

The  individual's  longing  for  purity,  for  goodness,  for 
higher  life,  even  for  power,  place  or  position,  for 
character,  are  after  all  his  personal  possessions.  They  are 
of  the  secrets  of  his  soul,  and  are  not  to  be  rudely  plucked 
from  him.  The  other  fellow's  feelings  demand  from  you  a 
reasonable  respect  in  daily  life,  and  you  have  no  right 
to  break  in  with  thoughtless  word  or  careless  deed  to 
the  hurting  of  another.  Again,  the  ground  whereon  you 
stand  is  holy  ground  and  the  shoes  should  be  put  from 
off  your  feet.  How  much  happier  our  world  would  be 
if  we  could  all  remember  this  as  we  go  our  way  intent 
upon  our  own  little  affairs.  Consequently,  if  we  are  to 
appreciate  our  subject  of  Reverence  to-night  we  must 
strive  to  be  considerate  of  the  other  fellow's  feelings. 

Then  again,  I  think,  that  in  all  our  way  in  life,  no 
matter  what  our  individual  success,  we  find  opportunity 
to  show  respect  for  others,  who  have  done  bigger  or 
better  things  in  life  than  we  have  done.  They  have 
climbed  greater  heights  in  knowledge,  in  power,  in  ex- 
perience, in  position,  in  authority,  in  age  than  we  have 
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achieved.  Surely,  whether  I  be  boy  or  man,  due  regard 
for  self  must  impel  me  to  show  becoming  respect  for 
such. 

Further,  as  I  have  seen  life,  I  believe  that  for  the  man 
worth  while  there  are  times  when  he  must  show  great 
respect  toward  that  which  is  weaker  than  himself.  There 
must,  then,  be  a  readiness  to  help  rather  than  to  override. 
There  should  be  regard  for  the  disability  of  others,  and 
an  ever  watchful  eye  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  There  is 
opportunity  here  in  your  midst  for  this  very  thing.  The 
small  boy  must  be  kept  in  his  place  for  his  own  sake,  if 
he  becomes  too  cocky.  But  masters  and  older  boys  should 
never  allow  themselves  to  be  robbed  of  a  real  respect 
for  those  in  the  midst  who  are  younger.  For  there  rest 
latent  powers  and  future  greatness,  which  because  of 
immaturity  is  yet  weaker  than  ourselves,  and  much  in 
need  of  the  sympathy,  guidance  and  direction  of  those 
of  us  who  have  walked  in  the  way  before  them.  Indeed 
the  influence  of  the  Upper  School  on  the  Lower  must 
always  be  great,  even  if  the  youngsters  are  only  allowed 
to  look  on.  Therefore,  set  a  pace  worth  while,  you  older 
boys,  since  the  hope  of  the  future  must  always  rest  in  the 
generation  coming  on. 

Reverence  for  womanhood,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me,  is  always  demanded  of  us.  In  your  actions 
toward  woman,  young  or  old,  on  the  street  or  in  the 
drawing-room,  show  the  respect  that  is  naturally  tlie 
possession  of  worthy  manhood.  In  your  thougjits  of 
woman,  in  your  conversation  concerning  her  be  careful. 
Be  gentle  in  the  true  sense.  Be  ever  ready  to  serve 
woman's  needs  in  all  ways  consistent  with  right. 

Finally,  may  I  remind  you  that  reverence  is  intense 
respect  for  that  which  deserves  high  regard.   It  is  an 
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attitude  of  conduct,  an  atmosphere  of  personality  as  we 
meet  life's  experiences,  and  we  should  not  go  into  it 
blindly.  Your  right  to  individual  judgment  is  a  sacred 
possession  and  you  must  not  throw  it  away.  Always 
there  will  be  responsibility  for  your  own  actions,  and  you 
must  not  allow  reverence  to  lead  you  into  false  positions. 
If  you  remember  that  reverence  is  but  the  ally,  or 
corollary,  of  self-respect  you  can  not  go  far  wrong. 
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